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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Of^Bul plin of my father, the late De. Robert- 
ton, with respect to the biitory of America, compie- 
hended not only an aoeount of the discoveiy of that 
oonntry, and of the oonqueata and colonies of the 
Spamards, bat embraced alio the hUtory of the Briti^ 
and Portugoese establuhmenta in the new world, and 
of the Kttlenenta made by the Bevend nationi of 
Enrope in the West India ielands. It waa hit intenlioD 
not to have published any port of Uie work until the 
whole van completed. In the preboe to his History 
of America* he hae stated the reaaoDS. which induced 
him to depart from that reaolutioD, and to publish die 
two volumes which contain an account of the discovery 
of the new world, and of the progress of the Spanish 
«imB and cdonies in that quarter of the globe. He 
says, " he had made some progresa in the History of 
British America;" and he announces his intention to 
return to that part of his work, as soon as the ferment, 
which at that time prevailed in the Bridsh colonies in 
America, should subside, and regular govermoent be 
reestablished. Various causes concurred in preventing 
him from fiilfilliDg his intention. 

Durii^; the course of a tedious illness, which he 
early foresaw would have a fatal termination, Dr. Ro> 
foortson, at different times, destroyed many of his pa- 
pers. But after his death, I found that part of the 
History of British America which he had wrote many 
years before, and which is now oflfered to the public. 
It is written with bis own hand, as all his works were { 
It is as carefully corrected as any part of his manu- 
scripts which I have ever seen ; and fae bad thought it 
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worthy of being preserved, as it escaped the flames to 
which BO many other papers had been committed. I 
read it with the utmost attention; but, before I came 
to any resolution about the publication, I put die ma- 
nuscript into the hands of some of those friends whom 
my father used to consult on such occadons, as it 
would have been rashness and presumption in me to 
have trusted to my own partial dedsion. It was pe- 
rused by some other persons also, in whose taste and 
judgment I have the greatest confidence: by all of 
them I was encouraged to offer it to the pubhc, as a 
fragment curious and interesting in itself, and not in- 
ferior to any of my lather's works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, it was s 
orcuinstance of great weight with me, that, as I never 
could think myself at Hberty to destroy those papers, 
which my father had thought worthy of being pre- 
served, and as I could not know into whose hands they 
might hereafter fall, I considered it as certain that they 
would be published at some future period, when they 
might meet with aa editor who, not being actuated by 
the same sacred regard for the reputation of the au- 
thor which I feel, might make alterations and additions, 
and obtrude the whole on the public as a genuine and 
authentic work. The manuscript is now published, 
such as it was left by the author; nor have I presumed 
to make any addition, alteration, or correction what- 
ever. 

WM. ROBERTSON. 

QUUW-ITIIEET, EdINBUBOH, 

Apnl, 1796. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

THE NINTH BOOK. 

J. HE dominions of Great Britain in America are next Spintof >d- 
tn extent to those of Sp^. Tts acquisitions there are awtkeacd 
a recompense due to those enterprising talents which '" ^'*°<' 
prompted the English to enter early on the career of bm'i du- 
discoverr, and to pursue it with perseTering ardour. '="'*™"i 
England was the second nation that ventured to visit 
the new world. The account of Columbus's successftd 
Toyage filled all Europe with astoniahment and ad- 
miration. But in England it did something more; it 
excited a vehement denre of emulating the glory of 
Spain, and of aiming to obtain some share in those ad- 
vantages which were expected in this new field opened 
to national activity. The attention of the English 
court had been turned towards the discovery of un- 
known countries, by its negotiation with Bartholomew 
Columbus- Henry the seventh having listened to his 
propositions with a more favourable ear than could 
-have been expected &om a cautious, distrustful prince, 
averse by habit, as well as by temper, to new and ba- 
lardous projects, he was more easily induced to ap- 
prove of a voyage for discovery, proposed by some of 
bis own sulgects, soon after the letum of Christopher 
Ccdumbus. 

But though Uie English bad spirit to form the '^'F^?',''' 
scheme, they had not, at that period, attained to such ncniou- 
■kill in navigation as qualified them for carrying it into "«"«>»■ 
execution. From the inconsiderate ambition of its mo- 
narcbs, the nation had long wasted its genius and 

VOL. VIII. B 
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activity in pemicioua and ineffectual effiiita to conquer 
France. When this ill-directed ardour began to abate, 
tbe fatal contest between tbe bouses of York and Lan- 
caster turned the arms of one half of the kingdom 
against the other, and exhausted the vigour of both. 
During the course of two centuries, while industry add 
commerce were making gradual progress, both in the 
south and north of Europe, the English continued so 
blind to the advantages of their own situation, that 
they hardly began to bend their thoughts towards 
those objects and pursuits, to which they are indebted 
for their present opulence and power. While the 
trading vessels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as well 
as those of the Hans towns, visited the most remote 
ports in Europe, and carried on an active intercourse 
with its various nations, the English did little more 
than creep along their own coasts, in small barks, 
which conveyed the productions of oae county to an- 
other. Their commerce was ahnost wholly passive. 
Their wants were supplied by strangers; and what> 
ever necessary or luxury of hfe their own country did 
not yield, was imported in foreign bottoms. The cross 
of St. George was seldom displayed beyond the pre* 
cincts of the narrow seas. Hardly any English ship 
traded with Spain or Portugal, before the beginning 
of tbe fifteenth century; fuid half a century more 
elapsed before the English mariners became so adven- 
turous as to enter the Mediterranean. 
Expedition In this infancy of navigation, Henry could not ctHn- 
tol, nndcT "i** ^^^ conduct of an armament destined to explore 
the com- unknown regions, to his own subjects. He invested 
Ciboi. Giovanni Gaboto, a Venetian adventurer, who had 
settled in Bristol, with the chtef command ; and issued 
a conimiasion to him and his three sons, empowering 
them to sail, under the banner of England, towards 
the east, north, or west, in order to discover countries 
unoccupied by any christian state; to take possession 
of them in his name, and to earry on an exclusive 
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trade wiUi the inhabitantB, under condition of paying 
a fifth part of the free profit on every voyage to the 
crown. This commission waa granted on March the 
fifth, one thousand four bnndred and ninety-five, in 
less than two years after the return of Columbus from 
America*. But Cabot, for that is the name he as- 
sumed in En^and, and by which he is best known, 
did not set out on his voyage for two yearsi He, toge- 
ther with his second son Sebasdan, embarked at Bris- 1497. 
tol, on board a ship fiinushed by the king, and was *^'' ■ 
accompanied by four small baiks, fitted out by the 
merchants of that city. 

As in that age the most eminent navigators, formed c^bu dii- 
by the instructions of Columbus, or animated by his N^uod- 
example, were guided by ideas derived from his supe- ^^^' *»<■ 
rior knowledge and experience, Cabot had adopted the col^f 
the system of that great man, concerning the prob^ Viigimk 
bility of opening a new and shorter passage to the 
East Indies, by holding a western course. The opi^ 
niott which Columbus had formed' with respect to die 
islands which he had discovered, was umversdiy re- 
ceived. They were supposed to lie contiguous to the 
great continent of India, and to constitute a part of the 
vast countries comprehended under that general name. 
Cabot, accordingly, deemed it probable, that, by steer- 
ing to the north-west, he mi^t reai^ India by a 
shortM course than that which Columbus had taktai, 
and hoped to iail in vrith the coast of Cadiay, or 
China, of whose fertility and opulence the descriptions 
of Mim;o Polo had excited high ideas. After sailing 
for some weeks due vrest, and nearly on the parallel of 
the port from which he took his departure, he dis- 
covered a large island, which he called ' Prima Vista,' 
and his sailors ' Newfoundland ;' and in a few days he 
descried a smaller isle, to which he gave the name of 
St. John. He landed on both these, made Mnae ob- Jooe 24- 

• BtUajn, iU. p. 4. 
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senatioiu on their soil and productionB, and brought 
off three of the natives. Continuing his course west- 
ward, he soon reached the continent of North America, 
and sailed along it from the fifty-sixth to the thirty- 
eighth degree of latitude, Irom the coast of Labrador 
to that of Virginia. As his chief object was to dis- 
cover some inlet that might open a passage to the 
west, it does not appear that he landed any where 
during this extensive run ; and he returned to Eng- 
land, without attempting either settlement or conquest 
in any part of that continent ^. 
Uaaj ioti If it had been Henry's purpose to prosecute the ob- 
b; Siboi't i^^ °^ ^^ commission given by him to Cabot, and to 
i'tBott^i talie possession of the countries which he had disco- 
vered, the success of this voyage must have answered 
his most sanguine expectations. His subjects were un- 
doubtedly the first Europeans who had visited that 
part .of die American continent, and were entitled to 
whatever right of property prior discovery is supposed 
to confer. Countries which stretched in an uiunter^ 
rupted course through such a large portion of the tem- 
perate zone, opened a prospect of 'settling to advan- 
tage under mild climates, and in a fertile soil. But by 
the time that Cabot returned to England, he found 
both the state of affairs and the king's inclination un- 
favourable to any scheme, the execution of which would 
have required tranquillity and leisure. Henry was in- 
volved in a war with Scotland, and his kingdom was 
not yet fully composed after the commotion excited by 
a formidable insurrection of his own subjects in the 
west. An ambassador from Ferdinand of Arragon was 
then in London ; and as Henry set a high value upon 
the iriendship of that monarch, for whose character he 
professed much admiration, perhaps from its umilarity 
to his own, and was endeavouring to strengthen their 
union by negotiating the marriage which afterwards 

* HoMon'iNtTtlTraGti, inChurchin'iCollccLiii. p. 311. 
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took place between his eldest son and the princess 
Catbarine, he was cautious of giving an; offence to 
a prince, jealous to excess of all his rights. From the 
position of the islands and continent which Cabot had 
discoTered, it was evident that they lay within tbe 
limits of the ample donatire which the bounty of Alex- 
ander the sixth had conferred upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella. No person in that age questioned the vali- 
dity of a papal grant ; and Ferdinand was not of a 
temper to relinquish any claim to which be bad a sha- 
dow of tide. Submission to the authority of the pope, 
and deference for an ally whom he courted, seem to 
have concurred with Henry's own situation, in deter- 
mining him to abandon a scheme, in which he had 
engaged with some degree of ardour and expectation. 
No attempt towards discovery was made in England 
during tbe remainder of his reign ; and Sebastian Ca- 
bot, finding no encouragement for his active talents 
there, entered into the service of Spain '. 

This is the most probable account of the sudden ww U« 
cessation of Henry's activity, after such success in his 
first essay as might have encouraged him to persevere. 
The advantages of commerce, as well as its nature, 
were so little understood in England about this period, 
that, by an act of parliament in the year one thousand 
tffor hundred and eighty-eight, the taking of interest 
for the use of money was prohibited under severe 
penalties''. And, by another law, the profit arising 
fi-om dealing in billB of exchange was condemned as 

< Some Khemei of ^icoTeij hcid to h%vt been farmed in ^i^mnd 
towuib the beguiling of tbe liileeDth centuiy. But u there ii no other 
memon&l of them Ihao what remgju in a patent granted b; the king to the 
■drenturen, it is probable that thej irers feeble or abortive projects. Tf 
•cy attempt had been made in coueqaence of this ptteot, it would not 
luTK escaped the knowledge of • compiler to iDduitrioui and inqui^tive ai 
Haklnj't. la hi] patent, Henry re*tricti the adventnien from encroacbing 
nn tbe ctmntriee diacorered by the kingi of FartDga], or any other prince in 
c o n f ederacy with Ei^luid. Ryioei'i Fotdeia, toI. liii. p. 37. 

' 3 Hen. Vn. c. 6. 
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uvouring of usury*. It is not surprisini;, then, that 
no gieat effort should be ouuie to exteod trade, hy a 
nation whose commercial ideas were still so crude and 
illiberal. But it is more difficult to discover what pre- 
vented this scheme of Henry the seventh from being 
resumed during the reigns of his son and grandson; 
and to give any reason why no attempt was made, 
either to explore the n<»rthem continent of America 
more fully, or to settle in .it. Henry the eighth was 
frequently at open enmity with Spain : the value of the 
Spanish acquisitions in America had become so well 
known, as might have exuted his desire to obtain some 
footing in those opulent regions; and during a, con- 
siderable part of his reign, the prohibitions in a papal 
bull would not have restrained him from making en- 
OToachment upon the Spanish dominions. But the 
reign of Henry was not favourable to the progress of 
discovery. During one period of it, the active part 
which he took in the a&izs of the continent, and the 
vigour with whidi he engaged in the contest between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles the fiflli and Francis 
the first, gave full occupation to the enterprising spirit 
both of the king and of his nobility. During another 
period of his administration, his famous controversy 
with the court of Rune kept the nation in perpetual 
agitation and' suspense. Engrossed by those objects, 
neither the king nor the nobles had inclination or lei- 
sure to turn their attention to new pursuits ; and with- 
out their patronage and aid, the commercial part qf 
the nation was too inconsiderable to make any effort of 
consequence. Though England, by its total separa- 
tion from the church of Rome, soon after the accession 
of Edward the sixth, disclaimed that authority which, 
by its presumptuous partition of the globe between 
two favourite nations, circumscribed the activity of 
eveiy other state within very narrow limits ; yet a fee- 
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ble Biiiiority, dktracted with foction, was not a Juncture 
for forming schemes of doubtful success and remote 
ntihty. The higotry of Mary, and her marriage with 
Phihp, disposed her to pay a sacred regard to that 
grant of the holy see, which vested in a husband, on 
whom she doted, an exclunve right to every part of 
the new world. Thus, through a Bingular succession 
of various canses, sixty-one years elapsed from the time 
that the En^h discovered North America, during 
which their monarchs gave little attention to that coun- 
try wbi(^ was destii^ to be annexed to their crown, 
and to be a chief source of its opulence and power. 

But though the public contributed little towards the EipedLiioii 
^ogress of discovery, naval skill, knowledge of com- J^J^^ca 
merce, and a spirit of enterprise, began to spread under the 
among the Boglish. During the reign of Henry the ofs^Mii»n 
e^hth several new chaooeb of trade were opened, f^^^- 
and private adventurers visited remote countries, with 
which England had formerly no intercourse. Some 
merchants of Bristol, having fitted out two ships for 
the BouAem regions of America, committed the con- 
duct of them to Sebastian Cabot, who had quitted the 
service of Spain. He visited the coasts of Braail, and lOlC. 
touched at the islands of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico ; 
and though this voyage seems not to have been bene- 
ficial to the adventurers, it extended the sphere of 
English navigation, and added to the national stock of 
imutical science ^ Though disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of profit in this first essay, the merchants 
were not discouraged. They smt, successively, se- 
veral vessels from diflirent ports towards the same 
quarter, and seem, to have carried on an interloping 
trade in the Portuguese settlements with success*. 
Nor was it only towards the west, that the activity of 
the Engluh was diiected. Other merchants began to 
extend their commercial views to the east; and by 

' Hiklayt, ill. p. 49B. * Id. iii. p. 700. 
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estabUsbing an Intercourse witb several isUods in the 
Archipelago, and with some of the towns on the coast 
of Syria, they found a new market for woollen cloths, 
the only manufacture which the nation had begun to 
cultivate, and supplied their countrymen with various 
productions of the east, formerly unknown, or received 
from the Venetians at an exorbitant price ^ 
VnniciMw- But the discovery of a shorter passage to the £aat 
to diil!^!?' ^"^'e'' by the north-west, was still the favourite project 
■ noidi-ireii of the nation, which beheld with envy the vast wealth 
^o^^iei ^^*' ^o*^'^ into Portugal, from its commerce with 
those regions. The scheme was accordingly twice re- 
sumed under the long admiiustration of Henry the 
1S37 ud eighth ; first, with some slender aid from the king, and 
then by private merchants. Both voyages were dis- 
astrous and unsuccessiuL In the former, one of the 
ships was lost. In the latter, the stock of provisions 
was so ill proportioned to the number of the crew, 
that, although they were but six months at sea, many 
perished with hunger, and the survivors were con- 
strained to support life by feeding on the bodies of 
their dead companions '. 
ffii R^h The vigour of the commercial spirit did not relax in 
full in ' ^^B reign of Edward the sixth. The great fishery on 
(ctrch of ■ tiie banks of Newfoundland became an object of atten- 

DOlth-eUt 1 . n 1 

puugc. tion; and m>nt some regulations for the encourage- 
ment of that branch of trade, it seems to have been 
prosecuted with activity and success ^ But the pros- 
pect of opening a communication with China and the 
Spice islands, by some other route than round the 
cape of Good Hope, still continued to allure the Eng- 
lish, more than any scheme of adventure. Cabot, 
whose opinion was deservedly of high authority in 
whatever related to naval enterprise, warmly urged the 
English to make another attempt to discover this pas- 
sage. As it had been thrice searched for in vain, by 

■ H>]ilu7t, ii. p. 96, etc ■ Id. i. p. 313, ttc. iii.p. 1% 130. 

'Id. iii. p. 131. 
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steering towards the north-west, he proposed that a 
trial should now be made by the north-eaat ; and sup- 
ported this advice by such plausible reasons and con- 
jectures, aa exated sanguine expectations of success. 
Several noblenten and persons of rank, together with 
some principal merchants, having associated for this 
purpose, were incorporated, by a charter from the 
king, under the title of The Company . of Merchant 
Adventurers for the Discovery of Regions, Dominions, 
Islands, and Places unknown. Cabot, who was ap- isss. 
pointed governor of this company, soon fitted out two 
ships and a bark, furnished with inatnictions in his own 
hand, which discover the great extent both of his naval 
skill and mercantile aagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted with the 
conmiand, stood directly northwards along the coast of 
Norway, and doubled the North cape. But in that M*7 10. 
tempestuous ocean, his small squadron was separated 
u a violent stonn. Willoughby's ship and the bark Willoughb; 
took refuge in an obscure harbour in a desert part of ^"^^' 
Russian Lapland, where he and all his companiona 
were &oaen to death. Richard Cbancelour, the cap- 
tain of the other vessel, was more fortunate ; he en- 
tered the White sea, and wintered in safety at Arch- Ooc of hii 
angel. Though no vessel of any foreign nation bad [e^^tArch- 
ever visited that quarter of the globe before, the in- »^- 
habitants received their new visitors with an hospitality 
which would have done honour to a' more pohshed 
people. The English learned there, that this was a 
province of a vast empire, subject to the great duke or 
czar of Muscovy, who resided in a great city twelve 
hundred miles from Archangel. Chancelour, with a 'Tbe cMun 
spirit becoming an officer employed in an expedition ^^, 
for discovery, did not hesitate a moment about the 
part which he ought to take, and set out for that dis- 
tant capital. On his arrival in Moscow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter which the 
captun of each ship bad received from Edward the 
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sixth, for the MT««ign of whsterer country they ahould 
discover, to John Vasilowitz, who, at that time, filled 
the Russian throne. John, though he ruled over his 
suhjects with the cruelty and capiice of a Iwrbarons 
despot, was not destitute of political sagacity. He in- 
fltandy perceived the happy consequences that might 
flow from opening an interoouTBe between his dominions 
and tiie western nations of Europe; and, delighted 
with the fortunate event to which he was indebted for 
this unexpected benefit, he treated Chancelour with 
Feb. l&M. great respect ; .and, by a letter to the king of England, 
invited his subjects to trade in the Russian dominions, 
with an^k promises of protection and favour *. 
J^*^ . . Chancelour, on hb return, found Maiy seated on the 
^^^,'" English throne. The success of this voyage, the dis- 
covery of a new course of navigation, the establishment 
of commerce with a vast empire, the name of which 
was then hardly. known in the west, and the hope of 
arnviBg, in this direction, at those regions which had 
been so long the object of desire, excited a wonderful 
ardour to prosecute the design with greater vigour. 
Mary, implicitly guided by her husband in every act 
of administration, was not unwilling to turn the com- 
mercial activity of her subjects towards a quarter, 
where it could not excite the jealousy of Spain, by 
encroaching on its possessitms in the new world. She 
wrote to John Vasilowitz, in the most respectful terms, 
courting his friendsliip. She confirmed the charter of 
Edward the sixth, empowered Chancelour, and two 
agents appointed by the company, to negotiate with 
the czar in her name; and, according to the spirit of 
that age, she granted an exdusive right of trade with 
Russia to the corporation of merchant adventurers *". 
In virtue of this, they not only established an active 
and gainful commerce with Russia, but, in hopes of 
reaching China, they pushed their discovenes eastward 

■ lItUajt,i.p.33e,«U. > U.i.s»>SS«e(c. 
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to the coast of Nova ZembU, the atndtB of Wugatz, 
and towards the mouth of the great river Oby. But 
ui those firozen .aeaa, which nature seems not to have 
destined^ for navigatioD, they were exposed to umunter- 
able disasters, and met with auccessive disappointmenta. 

Nor were their attempts to (^>en a ciHumuoioation Cammoiu- 
with India made only in this channel. They appointed ^j^^y' 
some of their factors to accompany the Russian cara- >"'d- 
yans, which travelled into Persia by the way of Astra- 
can and the Caspian sea, instructing them to praetr^e 
as far as possible towards the east, and to endeavour 
not only to establish a trade with those countries, but 
to acquire every information that might afford aay 
light towards the discovery of a passage to China by 
the north-east". Notwithstanding a variety of dan- 
gers to ivhich they were exposed in travelling tbiougb 
so many provinces, inhabited by fierce -and licentious 
nations, aome of these factors reached Bokara, in the 
provioce of Cborassan; and though prevented from 
advancing farther by the civil wars which desolated 
the country, they returned to Europe with some hopes 
of extending the commerce of the company into Perna, 
and with much intelligence concerning the state of 
those remote regions of the east ". 

The Buccessful progress of the, merchant adventurers EipediUon 
in discovery, roused the emulation of their countrymen, j^^^^!^ 
and turned their activity into new channels. A OHn- 
mercial intercourse, hitherto unattempted by the Eng- 
iisfat having been opened with the coast of Barbary, the 
specimens which that afforded of the valuable produc- 
tions of Ainca invited some enterprising navigators to 
visit tiie more remote provinces of that quarter of the 
^obe. They sailed along its western shore, traded in 
different ports on both sides of the hne, and, after ac- 
quiring considerable knowledge of those countries, re- 
turned with a cargo of gold-dust, ivory, and other rich 

■ HtUayl, u p. 301, > Id. L p. 310, etc. 
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commodities, little known at that time in England. 
Thia commerce with AMca seems to have been pur- 
sued with vigour, and wu, at that time, no less innocent 
than lucrative; for, aa the English had then no de- 
mand for slaves, they carried it on for many years, 
without violating the rights of humanity. Thus far 
did the English advance during a period which may be 
contddered as the infant state of their navigation and 
commerce; and feeble as its steps at that time may 
appear to ub, we trace them with an interesting cu- 
riosity, and look back with satisfaction to the eariy 
essays of that spirit which we now behold in the full 
maturity of its strength. Even in those first effiirts of 
the English, an intelligent observer will discern pre- 
sages of their future improvement. As soon as the 
activity of the nation was put in motion, it took various 
directions, and exerted itself in each with that steady, 
persevering industry, which is the soul and guide of 
commerce. Neither discouraged by the hardships 
and dangers to which they were exposed in those 
northern seas which they first attempted to explore, 
nor afrud of venturing into the sultry climates of the 
torrid zone, the English, during the reigns of Henry 
the eighth, Edward the sixth, and Mary, opened some 
of the most considerable sources of their commercial 
opulence, and gave a beginning to their trade with 
Turkey, with Afiica, with Russia, and witii New- 
foundland. 
Baga of By the progress which England bad already made 
in navigation and commerce, it was now prepared for 
advancing farther ; and on the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne, a period commenced, extremely aus- 
picious to this spirit which was rising in the nation. 
The domestic tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, 
almost without interruption, during the course of a 
long and prosperous reign; the peace with foreign 
nations, that subsisted more than twenty years after 
Elizabeth was seated on the throoe; the queen's at- 
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teDtive economy, which exempted her subjects from 
the burthen of taxes oppreesive to trade ; the po- 
pularity of her administration ; were all favourable to 
commerdal enterprise, and caQed it forth into rigor- 
ouB exertion. The disceroing eye of Elizabeth baring 
early perceived that the security of a kingdom en- 
rironed by the sea depended on its naval force, she 
began her govenunent with adding to the number and 
strength of the royal navy; which, during a factious 
minority, and a reign intent on no object but that of 
suppressing heresy, had been neglected, and suffered to 
decay. She filled her arsenals with naval stores ; abe 
built several ships of great force, according to the ideas 
of that age, and encouraged her subjects to imitate her 
example, that they might no longer depend on fo- 
reigners, from whom the Enghih had hitherto ptir- 
chaaed all vessels of any considerable burthen''. By 
those efforts, the skill of the English artificers was im- 
proved, the number of sailors increased, and the atten- 
tion of the public turned to the navy, as the most im- 
portant national object. Instead of abandoning any of 
the new channels of commerce which had been opened 
in the three preceding reigns, the English frequented 
them with greater assiduity, and the patronage of their 
aorereign added vigour to all their efforts. In order 
to secure to them the continuance of their exclusive 
trade with Russia, Elizabeth cultivated the connexion 
with John Vasilowitz, which had been formed by ber 
predecessor, and, by successive embassies, gained his 
confidence so thoroughly, that the English enjoyed 
that lucrative privilege during his long reign. She 
encouraged the company of merchant adventurers, 
whose monopoly of the Russian trade was confirmed 
by act of psrliamenti, to resume their design of pene- 
trating into Persia by land. Their second attempt, 

■■ Cund. Anulcs, p. 70. adit. 1615; rol. ' 
4 HaUajt, i. p. 3fl9. 
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conducted with greater prudence, or undertaken at a 
more favourable juncture than the first, was more suc- 
ceasfiil. Their agente arrived in the Persian court, 
and obtained such protection and immunities from the 
ehah, that for a course of years ihej carried on a gain' 
fill commerce in his kingdom ' ; and by frequenting the 
various provinces of Persia, became so well acquainted 
with the vast riches of the east, as strengthened their 
design of opening a more direct intercourse with those 
fertile regions by sea. 
Frobiiher But Bs every eSbrt to accomplish this by the north- 
Mtemou tT *■"* ^'^ proved abortive, a scheme was formed, under 
ducovcT tbe the patronage of the earl of Warwick, the head of the 
puait.^ enterprising family of Dudley, to make a new attempt, 
by holding an opposite course by the north-west. The 
conduct of this enterprise was committed to Martin 
Frobisber, an officer of experience and reputation. In 
1576, 1577, three successive voyages he explored the inhospitable 
'*™' coast of Labrador, and that of Greenland, to which 
Elizabeth gave the name of ' Meta Incognita,' without 
discovering any probable appearance of that passage 
Sr Frtncii to India for which he sought. This new disappoint- 
^^^ Dient was sensibly felt, and might have damped the 
world. spirit of naval enterprise among the English, if it had 
not resumed firesh vigour, amidst the general exulta- 
tion of the nation, upon the successful expedition of 
Francis Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the 
glory which Magellan had acquired by sailing round 
the globe, formed a scheme of attempting a voyage, 
which all Europe had admired for sixty years, without 
venturing to follow the Portuguese discoverer in his 
adventurous course. Drake undertook this with a 
feeble squadron, in which the largest vessel did not 
exceed a hundred tons; and he accomplished it with 
no less credit to himself, than honour to his country. 
Even in this voyage, conducted with other views, 

' Hililajl, i. p. 344, etc. 
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Dnke seenu not to have been inattentire to the &- 
voarite object of bis countrymen, the disconery of a. 
new route to India. Before he quitted the Pacific 
oeean, in order to stretch towards the Philippine in- 
lands, he ranged along the coast of CaHfbmia, as Iiigh 
as the latitude of forty-two degrees north, in hopes of 
discovering, on that «de, the comniunicBtion between 
the two seas, which had so ofWn been searched for 
in vain on the other. But this was the only unauc- 
cessfiil attempt of Drake. The excessive cold of the 
chniBte, intolerable to men who had long been aCGUB< 
tomed to tropical heat, obliged him to stop short in 
his progress towards the north ; and whether or not 
there be any passage firom the Pacific to the Atlantic 
ooeen in that quarter, is a point still unascertained \ 

From this period, the English seem to have con- EDthonum 
fided in their own abilities and courage, as equal to , 
any naval enterprise. They had now visited every 
region to whtdi navigation extended in that age, and 
had rivalled the nation of highest-repute for navid skill 
in its most spl^idid exploit. But, notwithstanding tbe 
knowledge which they bad acquired of the difierent 
quarters of the globe, they had not hitherto attempted 
any setUement out of their own country. Their mer- 
cbants had not yet acquired such a degree, either of 
weakh or of pcrfilical influence, as was requisite towardi 
carrying a scheme of colonization into execution. Per- 
sons of noble birth were destitute of the ideas and 
information which might have disposed them to pa- 
bxtnise such a deugn. The growing power of Spain, 
however^ and the ascendant over the other nations of 
E^nrope to which it had attained under Charles the 
fifth, and his son, naturally turned the attention of 
mankind towards the importance of those settlements 
in the new world, to which they were so much in- 
debted fortbat preeminence. The intercourse between 

•H■U■;^iii.|>.4«>, Ctmd. AiumI. 301, ttc. 
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Spain and England, during the reign of Philip and 
Mary ; the resort of the Spanish nobility to the Eng- 
lifih court, while Philip resided there ; the study of the 
Spanish language, which became fashionable ; and the 
translation of sereral histories of America into English, 
diffused gradually through the nation a more distinct 
knowledge of the policy of Spain in planting its colo- 
nies, and of the advantages which it derived from 
them. When hostilities commenced between Elizabeth 
and Philip, the prospect of annoying Spain by sea 
opened a new career to the enterpridng spirit of the 
English nohihty. Almost every eminent leader of the 
age aimed at distinguishing himself by naval exploits. 
That service, and the ideas connected with it, the dis- 
covery of unknown countries, the establishment of dis- 
tant colonies, and the enriching of commerce by new 
commodities, became familiar to persons of rank. 
F^Rt MO- In consequence of all those concurring causes, the 
GDioDT in English began seriously to form plans of settling colo- 
Noith Am*- nies in those parts of America, which hitherto they 
"**■ had only visited. The projectors and patrons of 

these phuis were mostly persons of rank and influ- 
ence. Among them, sir Humphry Gilbert, of Comp- 
ton in Devonshu^, ought to be mentioned with the 
distinction due to the conductor of the first E^lish 
cok>ny to America. He bad early rendered himself 
conspicuous by his military services both in France 
and Ireland; and having afterwards turned his atten- 
tion to naval aflUrs, he pubHsbed a discourse concern- 
ing the probability of a north-west passage, which dis- 
covered no inconsiderable portion both of learning and 
ingenuity, mingled with the enthusiasm, the credulity, 
and sanguine expectations which incite men to new 
and hazardous undertakings '. With those talents he 
, ,] was deemed a proper person to be employed in esta- 
I&78. ' bliahing a new colony, and eauly obtained from the 

■ H«kln;t, iii. p. 11. 
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queen lett»B patent, vesting in bin niffieicnt powen 
for tbia purpwe. 

As thia is the first charter to a colony, granted by Oaittr 
the crown of En^and, the ardctes in it merit par-^^)f^'|{ 
ticular attention, as they unfold the ideas of that age, iKbeth. 
with respect to the nature of such settlements. Eli- 
labetb authoriaefi him to discover and take poHeaaion 
of all ren>ote and barbarous lands, unoccupied by any 
christian prmce or people. She vests in faim, faia 
heirs and assigns £ar ever, the fijU right of property 
in tbe soil of those countries whereof be shaU take 
posseaoion. She pemuts such of her subjects, as were 
wilHng to accompany Gilbert in fads voyage, to go and 
settle in the coontriea which be shall plant. She ent- 
powers him, his heirs and assigns, to dispose of what- 
ever portion of those Unds he shaU judge meet, to 
pnvons settled tbere, in &e simple, according to tbe 
laws of England. She ordains, that all tlie lands 
granted to Gilbert shall bold of the crown of England 
by homage, on payuent of the fiftti part of Ae gcM 
or s^er ore found ^re. She confers upon him, his 
heirs and assigns, the complete jurisdictions and royal- 
ties, as weU marine as other, within d>e said lands and 
seae thereuMo adjoining; and as their common safety 
and interest would render good government necessary 
m their new settlcmenta, sbe gave Gilbert, his heirs 
and assigns, fiiU power to sonriot, punish, pardon, 
govern and rule, hj their good discretion and policy, 
as weH in canses capital or criminal as efvil, both 
marine and other, aU pcrsuis wbo shall, from time to 
tine, settie widiin the said countries, according to such 
statutes, ktws, and ordinances, as shaU be by him, hie 
heirs and assigns, devised and established tor their 
better government. She declared, that aH who settled 
there should have and enjoy all the privileges of free 
denizens and natives of EngWid, any law, custom, or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. And finally, 
sbe probiluted all persons from attempting to settle 
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within two hundred leagues of any place which nr 
Humphry Gilbert, or his associates, shall bare occu- 
pied, during the space of six years ". 
Ilni n^- With those eztreordinary powers, suited to the high 
notions of authority and prerogative prevalent in Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century, but very repugnant 
to more recent ideas with respect to the rights of &ee 
men, who voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert 
began to collect associates, and to prepare for embark- 
ation. His own character, and the zealous efiforts of 
his half-brother, Walter Ralegh, who, even in his 
early youtfa, displayed those splendid talents, and that 
undaunted spirit, which create admiration and con- 
fidence, soon procured him a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers. But his success was not suited either to the 
sanguine hopes of his countrymen, or to die expense 
of his preparations. Two expedidons, both of which 
1680. he conducted in person, ended disaatrouBly. In the 
last he himself perished, wiliiout having effected his 
intended settlement on the continent of America, or 
performing any thing more worthy of notice, than the 
empty fonnality of taking possession of the island of 
Newfoundland, in the name of his sovereign. The 
dissensions among his officers ; the licentious and un- 
governable spirit of some of his crew ; his total igno- 
rance of the countries which he purposed to occupy ; 
his misfortune in approaching the continent too &r 
towards the north, where the inhospitable coast of 
cape Breton did not invite them to settle; the ship- 
wreck of his htrgest vessel ; and, above all, the scan^ 
provision which the ^nds of a private man could make 
of what was requisite for establishing a new colony, 
were tiie true causes to which the failure of the enter- 
prise must be imputed, not to any de&dency of abilities 
or resolution in its leader*. 
pot the miscarriage of a scheme, in which Gilbert 

■ Hsklujt, iii. p. 136. • Ibid. iii. p. 143, *tc. 
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bad wasted hia fortune, did not discourage Ralegh, ilia plan ■«- 
He adopteil all faia brother's ideas ; and applying to ^^^h''^ 
the queen, in whose favour he stood high at that dme, 
he procured a patent, with jurisdiction and preroga- isb4. 
tivea as ample as had been granted unto Gilbert ». "''='' ^■ 
Ralegh, no less eager to execute than to undertake 
the scheme, instantly despatched two small vesseb, April 37. 
under the command of Amadas and Barlow, two offi- 
cers of trust, to visit the countries which he inteoded 
to settle, and to acquire some previous knowledge of 
their coasts, their soil, and productions. In order to DUcovery 
avoid Gilbert's errour, in holding too far north, they " "«""'■ 
took their course by the Canaries and the West India 
islands, and approached the North American continent 
by the gulf of Florida. Unfortunately, their chief re- 
searches were made in that part of the country now 
known by the name of North Carolina, the province 
in America most destitute of commodious harbours. 
Tbey touched first at an island, which they call Wo- 
kocon, probably Ocakoke, situated on the inlet into 
Pamplicoe sound, and then at Roanoke, near the 
mouth of Albemarle sound. In both, they had some 
intercourse with the natives, whom they found to be 
savages, with all the characteristic qualities of unci- 
vilized life, bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, a 
propensity to admire, and a willingness to exchange 
their rude productions for English commodities, espe- 
cially for iron, or any of the useful metals of which 
they were destitute. Afler spending a few weeks in 
this traffic, and in visiting some parts of the adjacent 
continent, Amadas and Barlow returned to England Sept. 15. 
with two of the natives, and gave such splendid de- 
scriptions of the beauty of the country, the fertility of 
the soil, and the mildness of the climate, that Eliza- 
beth, delighted with the idea of occupying a territory 
superior, so for, to the barren regions towards the 

> HaklujI. iii. p. 243. 
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north hitherto vinted by her mbjeets, bestowed on it 
the name of Virginia; as a tnemorial that this happy 
discovery had been made ander a Tirgin queen '. 
ColoDT «•- Their report encouraged Ralegh to hasten his pre- 
Virginia by parations for taking pofl8es8i<Hi of such an inviting prtv 
nr Richvd perty. He fitted out a squadron of seven small ships, 
under the command of Sir Richard Greenville, a man 
of honourable birth, and of courage so undaunted as 
to be conspicuous even in that gallant age. But the 
spirit of that predatory war which the English carried 
on against Spain, mingled with this scheme of settle- 
ment ; and on this account, us well aa from unacquaint- 
ance with a more direct and shorter coarse to NorA 
America, Greenville suled by Ae West India islands 
He spent some thne in cruising among these, and in 
t^ing prises ; so that it was towards the close of June 
before he arrived on the coast of North America. He 
touched at both the islands where Amadas and Barlow 
bad landed, and mode some excursions mto dififevest 
parts of the continent round Pam[^eoe and Albemarle 
sounds. But as, unfortunately, he did not advance fu 
enough towu^s the north, to discover the nobk bay 
Aug. 35. of Chesapeak, he established the colony which he left 
on the island of Roanoke, an incommodious station, 
without any safe harbour, and almost uninhabited '. 
In duiger ThiB colony consisted oidy of one hundred and 
^ ljr^r^°E eighty persons, under the comnnnd of captain Laae, 
ntanuto' oBsisted by some men of note, the most distinguished 
EnglMul. of f^tiotn vras Hariot, an eminent mathematidan. T^Mir 
chief employment, during a residence of nine montha, 
was to obtain a more extensive knowledge of the coun- 
try ; and their researches were carried on with greater 
spirit, and reached farther than could have bem ex- 
pected from a colony so feeble, and in a station so dis- 
advantageous. But fr^om the same impatience of indi- 
gent adventurers to aoquiie sudden wealth, whidli gave 

■ Makluyt, iii. p. 349. • Ibid. iii. p. 351 . 
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a wrong direction to the induBtiy of the Spaniards in 
their settlemeRta, the greater part of the English seem 
to h»Te considered nothing as worthy of attention but 
nines of gold and silver. These they sought for, 
wbererer they esne i these they inquired after with 
unwearied eagerness. The savages soon discovered 
the &roDrite objects which dlured them, and artiully 
■HMued them with bo many tales ctmceming pearl 
fisbenes, and rich mines of various metals, that Lane 
and his cotnpani«is wasted their time and activity in 
the ciumerical puraiit of these, instead of labouring to 
raise provisions for their own subsistence. On dis- 
covering the deceit of the Indians, they were so much 
exasperated, th&t, from expostulations and reproaches, 
they proceeded to open hostility. The supplies of 1686- 
provisions, which they had been accustomed to receive 
from the natives were of course withdrawn. Through 
Huir own negligence, no other precaution had been 
takei for their support. Ral^h, having engaged in 
a 8cfaiH>e too expulsive for his narrow frinds, had not 
been able to send them that recruit of stores with 
^lich Greenville had pnmused to furnish them earl; 
in tite spring. The colony, reduced to the utmost 
distreasj imd on the pwnt of periling widi famine, 
was preparing to disperse into different districts of the 
country is quest of food, when sir Francis Drake' ap- Jdm j, 
peared with his fleet, returning from a successful ex- 
pedition against the Spaniards in the West Indies. A 
Bcheme which he formed, of fiimishing Lane and his 
UBOciates with such supplies as might enable them to 
remain with comfort in their station, was disappointed 
by a sudden storm, in which a small vessel that he 
destined for their service was dashed to pieces ; and as 
he could not supply them with another, at their joint 
request, as they were worn out with fatigue and &mine, junt is. 
he carried them home to England''. 

» H*U>;t, lu. p. 255. Cund . AdiuI. p. 997. 
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KnowlBJge Such was the inauspicious beginning of the English 
bracgu'i'red ^t^'^'<>^'>^ ^^ *^^ ^^^ world ; and, after exciting high 
in tha ei- expectations, this first attempt produced no e^ct but 
'""■ that of affording a more complete knowledge of the 
country ; as it enabled Hariot, a man of sdence and 
observation, to describe its soil, climate, productions, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, with a degree of 
accuracy which merits no inconsiderable praise, when 
compared with the childish and marvellous tales pub- 
Bsbed by several of the early visitants of the new 
world. There Is another conseqaence of this abor- 
tive colony important enough to entitle it to a place in 
history. Lane and his associates, by their constant 
intercourse with the Indians, bad acquired a reKsh for 
their favourite enjoyment of smoking tobacco; to the 
Vie otto- use of which, the credulity of that people not only 



the gods, for the solace of human kind, and the most 
acceptable offering which man can present to heaven". 
They brought with them a specimen of this new com- 
modity to England, and taught their countrymen the 
method of using it; which Ralegh, and some young 
men of fashion, fondly adopted. From imitation of 
them, from love of novelty, and from the favourable 
opinion of its salutary qualities entertained by several 
physicians, the practice spread among the Engtish. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese bad, previous to this, 
introduced it in other parts of Europe. This habit of 
taking tobacco gradually extended from the extremities 
of the north to those of the south, and, in one form or 
other, seems to be equally gratcAit to the inhabitants of 
every climate ; and by a singular caprice of the human 
species, no less inexplicable than unexampled, so be- 
witching is the acquired taste for a weed of no manifest 
utility, and at first not only unpleasant, but r 
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diat it has become ahnott as utdTersal as die demands 
of those appetites originally implanted in our nature. 
Smoking was die first mode of taking tobacco in Eng- 
land ; and we learn from the comic writers towards the 
close of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth, that this was deemed one of the accom- 
plishments of a man of fashion and spirit. 

A few days after Drake departed from Roanoke, a 
small bark, despatched by Ralegh with a supply of 
stores for the colony, landed at the place where the 
English had settled; but on finding it deserted by 
their countrymen, they returned to England. The 
bark was hardly gone, when sir Richard Greenville 
appeared with three ships. After searching in vain 
for the colony which he had planted, without being 
able to leam what bad befallen it, he left fifteen of his 
crew to keep possession of the island. This handful 
of men was soon overpowered and cut in pieces by the 
savages'*. 

Though all Ralegh's efiTorts to establish a colony in Ralegh'i 
Viiginia had hitherto proved abortive, and had been „„, , ^ 
defeated by a succeseion of disasters and disappoint- wtue >. 
ments, neither his hopes nor resources were exhausted. vi^^oiiL 
Early in the following year, be fitted out three ships, 158T. 
under the command of captain John White, who car- 
ried thither a colony more numerous than that which 
had been settled under Lane. On their arrival in 
Vi^^inia, after viewing the face of the country covered 
with one continued forest, which to them appeared an 
uninhabited wild, as it was occupied only by a few 
scattered tribes of savages, they discovered that they 
were destitute of many things which they deemed es- 
sentially necessary towards their subsistence in such 
an uncomfortable situation; and, with one voice, re- 
quested White, their commander, to return to Eng- 
land, as the person among them most likely to solicit, 

* Hai>;i.iii.p.3a5.9S3. 
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with efficacy, the supply oa vfaich depended the exist- 
ence of the colony. White landed in his native coun- 
try at a moat unfavourable season for the negotiatiao 
which he had undertaken. He found the nation in 
universal alarm at the fonnidable preparations of Philip 
the second to invade England, and collecting all iti 
force to oppose the fleet to which he had arrogantly 
given the name of the invuicible armada. Ralegh, 
Greenville, and all the most aealona patrons of the 
new settlement, were called to act a distinguished part 
1668. hi the operations of a year equally interesting and 
glorious to England. Amidst danger stj inuoinent, 
and duruig a contest for the honour of their sovereign 
and tiie independence of their country, it was impoa- 
aible to attend to a less important and remote object. 
Colony The unfortunate colony in Roanoke received no 
J^^**' supply, and perished miserably by &mine, or by the 
onrejenting crusty of those barbarians by whom they 
were surrounded. 
lUlceti During the remainder of Rlieaheth's rdgn, the 

the dnini "^^nW of establishing a colony in Virginia was not 
oTaettiit^ r«Bumed. Rolegh, with a most aspiring mind and ez- 
VirghOt.'" traordinary t^ents, enlightened by knowledge no leas 
anoonunon, had the spirit and the defects of a pro- 
jector> Allured by new objects, and always giving the 
preference to such as were most splendid and arduous, 
be was apt to engage in undert^ngs so vast and so 
various, as to be &r beyond his power of accomplish' 
Ing. He was now intent on peopling and improving a 
large district of country in Ireland, of which he had 
obtained a grant from the queen. He was a deep 
adventtirer in the scheme of fitting out a powerful 
armament against Spain, in order to eslabluh dtm 
Antonio on (he throne of Portugal. He had begun to 
form bis favourite, but visionary plan, of penetrating 
into the provuice of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed 
of taking possession of inexhaustible wealth, flowing 
from the richest mines In the new world. Amidst this 
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miilt^licity of projectBr of such promanng sppearanoe, 
and recommended bf oorelty, he naturally became cold 
torwards lus andent and hitherto uoprofitsble schema 
of Mttling a colon; in Virginia, and was easily induced 
to assign his right of property in that country, whidi 
he had nerer Tiaited, tc^ther with all the privilegm 
contained in his patent, to sir Thomas Smith and aHvcb. 
company of merchants in London. This company, 
satisfied with a paltry traffic, carried on by a few small 
barits, made no attempt to take possession of the coun- 
try. Thus, after a period of a hundred and ax years 
from the time that Cabot discovered North America, 
in the name of Henry the seventh, and of twenty yean 
ttatn the time that Ralegh planted the first colony, 
there was not a single En^hman settled there at the 
dcsniae of queen Elizabeth, in the year one tboosand 
adz hundred and three. 

I have already ex{rfaioed the causes of this, during Circnm- 
the period previous to the accession of Elizabeth. ^^,^>, 
Other causes produced the same effect under her ad> nigo^tr' 
floinisbration. Though for one half of her reign Eng- colaniu- 
land was engaged in no foreign war, and commeice ^°^ 
eiyoyed that perfect security which ia firiendly to its 
progress; though the glory of her latter years gave 
the highest tone of elevation and vigour to the ni^ 
tional spirit; the queen herself, from her extreme 
parsimony, and her aversion to demand extraordinary 
nipplin of her subjects, was more apt to restrain than 
to sectmd the ardent genius of her people. Several of 
the most splendid enterprises in her reign were con- 
certed and executed by private adventurers. All the 
acfaemes Ibr colonization were carried on by the funds 
of individuals, without any piAlic aid. Evoi ihe fe- 
licity of her government was adverse to the establish- 
ment of remote colonies. So powerful is the attraction 
of our native soil, and such our fortunate partiality to 
the laws and manners of our own country, that men 
•eldom chooee to abandon it, unless they be driven 
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away by oppressioii, or allured by vaat prospeetB of 
sudden wealth. But the prorinces of America, in 
which the Englisfa attoupted to settle, did not, like 
Uiose occupied by Spain, invite them thither 1^ any 
appearance of silver or gold mines. All th^ hopes 
of gain were distant; and they saw that nothing could 
be earned but by persevering exertions of indusby. 
The miiTiiinii of Elizabeth's administration were, in 
their general tenoiir, so popular, as did not force her 
subjects to emigrate, in order to escape from the heavy 
or vexatious hand of power. It seems to have been 
with difficulty that these slender bands of planters 
were collected, on which the writers of that age be- 
stow the name of the. first and «econd Virginian co- 
lonies. The fulness of time for English coloniKation 
was not yet arrived. 
1603. But the succession of the Scottish line to the crown 
Junu ft- *^^ England hastened its approach. James was hardly 
vourablc to seated on the throne before he discovered his padfic 
biitlmicTic intentions, and he soon terminated the long war which 
orcaloDiu. Ij^ been carried on between Spun and England, by 
an amicable treaty. From that period, uninterrupted 
tranquillity continued during his reign. Many persons 
of high rank, and of ardent ambition, to whom the 
war with Spain had afforded constant employment, 
and presented alluring prospects, not only of fiime but 
of wealth, soon became so impatient of languishing at 
home without occupation or object, that their invention 
was on the stretch to find some exercise for their ac- 
tivity and talents. To both these. North America 
seemed to open a new field, and schemes of carrying 
colonies thither became more general and more popiilar. 
Direct A voyage undertaken by Bartholomew Gosnold, in 

E^TLdT *^^ '^^ 3'^" °^ *-^^ queen, fadUtated, as well as en- 
North Ame- couraged, the execution of these schemes. He sailed 
tempts"' b^ from FahnouUi in a small bark, with thirty-two men. 
GonoM. Instead of following former navigators in their unne- 
cessary circuit by the West India isles and the gulf of 
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Fbiida, GoBnold steered due west, as nearlji as the 
vinds wtnild pennit, and was tfae flist English com- 
mander who reached America hy this shorter and more 
direct course. That part of the contiaent which he 
first descried was a promontory in the province now 
called Massachuaets bay, to which he gave the name 
of cape Cod. Holding along the coast, as it stretched 
towards the south-west, he touched at two islands, one 
of which he called Martha's Vineyard, the other Eliza- 
beth's Island; and visited the adjoining continent, and 
traded with its inhabitants. He and his companions 
were so much delighted every where with the inviting 
aspect of the country, that, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of their number, a part of them consented to re- 
main there. But when they had leisure to reflect upon 
the fiite of former settlers in America, they retracted a 
resolution formed in the first warmth of their admira- 
tion; and Gosnold returned to England in less than 
four mtHiths from the time of his departure *. 

Thb voyage, however inconsiderable it may appear, Codh- 
had important effects. The English now discovered ^^^>^' 
the aspect of ibe American continent to be extremely Toyige. 
inviting &r to the north of the place where they had 
formerly attempted to settle. The coast of a vast 
country, stretching through the most desirable cli- 
mates, lay before them. The richness of its virgin 
soil promised a certain recompense to their industry. 
In its interior provinces, unexpected sources of wealth 
might open, and unknown objects of commerce might 
be found. Its distance from England was diminished 
almost a third part, by the new course which Gosnold 
had pointed out. Plans for establishing colonies began 
to be formed in difier«it parts of the kingdom ; and 
before these were ripe for execution, one small vessel 
was sent out by the merchants of Bristol, another by 
the earl of Southampton and lord Arundel of War- 

' Purahu, iv. p. 1 647. 
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dour, in order to learn whether OoaK>U's account of 
the country wu to be coniidered as a jiut repreaent- 
ation of its state, or aa the exaggerated description of 
a fond discoverer. Both returned with a full coofir- 
mation of his ?eraci^, and with the addition of ao 
mauj new circumataneea in favour of the country, ac- 
quired by a more extensive view of it, as greatly in- 
creased the desire of planting it. 
HiUnjtini- The most active and efficacious promoter of thii 
^^el^ *«" Ridiard Hakiuyt, prebendary of Westminster, tb 
■nd uTai whom England is more indebted for its Anterieai^poa^ 
„^° '^ sessions than to any man of that age.-' Foimed^under 
a kinsman of tfatf same name, eminent for naval and 
conunercisl knowledge, he imbibed a similar taste, and 
applied early to the study of geography and navigation. 
These fiivourite sciences engrossed his attentitm, and 
to difiiise a relish for them was the great object of hu 
life. In order to excite his countrymen to naval en- 
terprise, by flattering their nalaoual vanity, he pubr 
lisbed, in the year one thousand five hundred slnd 
eighty-nine, his valuable colLectioa of voyages and dis- 
coveries made by Englishmen. In order to supply 
tb^n with what information might be derived from 
tlie experience of the most successful foreign naviga- 
tors, he translated some of (he best accounts of the 
progress of the Spaniards and Portuguese in their 
voya{(ea both to the East and West Indies, into the 
English tongue. He was consulted with respect to 
many of the attempts towards discovery or colonisa- 
tion during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign. He 
cwresponded with the officers who conducted them, 
directed their researches to proper objects, and pub- 
lished the history of their ex|Joits. By the zealous 
endeavours of a person, equally respected by men of 
rank and men of business, many of both orders formed 
an association to establish colonies in America, and pe- 
titioned the king for the sanction of his authority to 
warrant the execution of their plans. 
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James, who prided himself on hU prefoimd akM bi JuMid> 
die science of govemiuent, and who had turned his ^^ ^° 
attention to consider the adTantaget which might foe Noi^Ame- 
derived from colonies, at a tsne when he patronised ^ |^ . 
Us HJienffi for planting then in some of ^e rader 
provinces of bis ancient kingdom, .with a view of in- 
troducing indus^ and civiliEstiaa there', was now no 
less fond of directing the ^active genius of his English 
subjects towards occupations not repugnant to his own 
pacific maxima, and listened with a fiiToitrable ear .to 
their application. Bat as the extent as wdl as vahie 
of the American continent began now to be iMftter 
known, a grant of the whole of such a vast region to 
ai^ one body of men, however respectable, speared 
to hun an act of impolitic and profuse hberslity. For 
this reason, he divided that postioD of North America, 
winch stretches from the thirty-fourth to die frarty-fifth 
degree of latitude, into two diitnctB nearly equal ; the 
one called the first or soudt colony of Virginia, the 
other, the second or north cokny. He auAorized rir 1906, 



Tbonas Gates, sir George Summers, Richard Hak- 



April 1& 



k^ and thoE associateB, mostly reudoM in London, 

to aetde any part of the former which they should 

choose, and vested in - them a right of property to the 

land extendiag along the coast fifty miles on each aide 

of the place of their first habitation, and reaching into 

the inteoor country a hundred miles. The hXUit dia- and grut* 

trict he allotted, as die {dace of settlement, to sundry J^o^^ 

knights, gentlranen, and merchants of Bristol, Ply- puiiei. 

mouth, and other ports in the west of England, witk 

a sim^ar gnnt of berritory. Neither (he monarch who 

isBiisd this charter, nor his subjects who reoeired it, 

had any conception that they were proceeding to lay 

Ae foundation of mighty and opulent states. What 

Jamea granted was nothing more than a simple charter 

of corpor^bn to a trading company, empowering the 

' HiHoiy of SoMlud, ml. ii. p. 327. 
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uemben of it to have a common seal, and to act as a 
body poHdc. But as the object for which they asso- 
ciated was nev, the plan established for the adminis- 
tration of their affiurs was uncommon. Instead of the 
power usually granted to corporations, of electing of- 
ficers and {raming by-laws for the conduct of their own 
Tenoiu of Operations, the supreme government of the colonies to 
then chai- |jg settled was vested in a council resident in England, 
to be named b; the king, according to such laws and 
ordinances as should be |^ven under his sign manual ; 
and the subordinate jurisdiction was committed to a 
council resident in America, which was likewise to be 
nominated by the king, and to act conformably to his 
instructions. To this important clause, which regu- 
lated the form of their constitution, was added the 
concession of several inununides, to encoiu^e persons 
to settle in the intended colonies. Some of these were 
the same which had been granted to Gilbert and Ra- 
legh ; such as the securing to the emigrants and their 
descendants all the rights of denizens, in the same 
manner as if they had remuned or had been bom in 
England ; and granting them the privilege of holding 
their lands in America by the freest and least burthen- 
some tenure. Others were more &vourable than those 
granted by Elizabeth. He permitted whatever was 
necessary for the sustenance or commerce of the new 
colomes to be exported from England, during the 
space of seven years, without paying any duty; and, 
as a farther incitement to industry, he granted them 
liberty of trade with other nations, and appropriated 
the duty to be levied on foreign commodities, for 
twenty-one years, as a fund for the benefit of the 
colony ■- 
Dafecii at In this singular charter, the contents of which have 
^ =•'•'■ been little attended to by the historians of America, 
some articles are as unfavourable to the rights of the 

( Stitb, Hut. of Tiigiu*. p. 35. Append, p. 1. Pnrcbu, t. p. 1803. 
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cokmists, as otiiers are to the interest of the parent 
state. By placing the legislative and executive powers 
in a council nominated by the crown, and guided by 
its instroctions, every perron settling in America seems 
to be bereaved of the noblest privilege of a free man ; 
by the unlimited pemuBsion of trade with foreigners, 
the parent state is deprived of that exclusive commerce 
which has been deemed the chief advantage resulting 
from the establishment of colonies. But in the iniaocy 
of colonization, and without the guidance of observa- 
tion or experience, the ideas of men, with respect to 
' the mode of fomung new settlements, were not fully 
unfolded, or properly arranged. At a period when 
they could not foresee the future grandeur and im- 
portance of the communities which they were about to 
call into existence, they were ill qualified to concert 
the best plan for governing them. Besides, the English 
of that age, accustomed to the high prerogative and 
arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not animated 
with such liberal sentiments, either concerning their 
own personal or political rights, as have become fami- 
liar in the more mature and improved state of their 
constitution. 

Without hesitation or reluctance the proprietors of Coiopiai of 
both colonies prepared to execute their respective ui?NMr 
plans; and under the authority of a charter, which ^i"*^- 
woold now be rejected with disdain, as a violent in- 
vasion of the sacred and inalienable rights of liberty, 
the first permanent settlements of the English in Ame- 
rica were established. From this period, the progress 
of the two provinces of Virginia and New England 
fiHDis a regular and connected story. The former in 
the south, and the latter in the north, may be cod- 
udered as the original and parent colonies; in imitation 
of which, and under whose shelter, all the others have 
been SMCoessively planted and reared. 

The first attempts to occupy Virginia and New Eng- i'',!???'**' 
land were made by very feeble bodies of emigrants, the fauior; 
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oTtbenco- Am these settled under gtOMt disBdvantagea, amoag 
a^infut *'^'^ °^ wavBgeM, and in an ancultiraled desert; u 
lou. tfaejr attaoied gradually, after long atmggle* and many 
diaasters, to that matarkj of ■trength, and order trf 
policy, wfaieb entitle then to be etKiHtdened aa respect- 
able states, the history of their peraereriDg effarti 
merits particolar attention. It iriU exhibit a spectacle 
no less Btrildng than inatmctiTe, and preset^ an o|^ 
portunity, which rarely oocars, of contcBiplaling a 
society in the first moment of its political existence, 
and o€ ofaierving bow its apiiit fbms m its infiuit statei 
how its principles begin to nnfold as it advaBcee, and 
bow thoee ebaracAeristic qualities, which distingnisb its 
aaaturer age, are successively acquired. The account 
of the eatablisbmeat ot the other Enghsh colonies, on- 
dertaken at periods when the importance of such poe* 
sessions was better understood, and e&cted by more 
direct and vigorous exertions of the parent state, is less 
interesting. I shall, therefore^ niate the history of tlie 
two original ct^mes is detail. With reject to the 
•ubaequent acttleanente, some more gsneisl observatioDS 
cottoertHag the time, tbe motiTea, and drcnmstanoes of 
their establishment wiU be sufficient. I begin wit^ the 
history of Virgraia, the most ancient and moat valuaible 
of the British coloniea in North Ameriea. 
Newport Though many persons of dbtinction became pro- 

^?'}°! prietors in the company which undertook to plant a 
Dec 19. colony in Virginia, its funds seem not to hare been 
conuderaUe, and its first effort was oertaialy extremely 
feeble. A small Teasel of a hundred tutu, and two 
barks, onder tbe command of captain Newport, sailed 
with a hundred and five men, destined to remain in the 
oomitry. Some of these were ef resectable families, 
porticuiai^ a b r o th er of the carl of Northnnberiand, 
and several officers who bad served with reputation m 
the reign of Elizabeth. Newport, I know not for what 
,go,^ reason, followed the ancient coarse by the West Indies, 
Affjl 36. and did not reach the coast of North America fer four 
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months. But he approached it with better fortune 
than any former navigator^ for having been driven, by 
the violence of a storm, to the northward of Roanoke, 
the place of his destination, the first land he discovered 
was a promontory which he called cape Henry, the 
southern boundary of the bay of Cbesapeak. The Daeottn 
English stood directly into that spacious inlet, which ^^_ *"' 
seemed to invite them to enter; and as they advanced, 
contemplated, with a mixture of delight and admira- 
tion, that grand reservoir, into which are poured the 
waters of all the vast rivers, which not only diffuse 
fertility through that district of America, but open the 
interior parts of the country to navigation, and render 
a coomercial intercourse more extensive and commo- 
dious than in any other region of the globe. Newport, 
keeping along the southern shore, sailed up a river, 
which the natives called Powhatan, and to which be 
gave the name of James-River. After viewing its Saili ap 
banks, during a run of above forty miles from its j^^^ 
mouth, they all concluded that a country, where safe 
and convenient harbours seemed to be numerous, would 
be a more suitable station for a trading colony, than 
the shoaly and dangerous coast to the south, on which 
their countrymen had formerly settled. Here then 
they determined to abide ; and having chosen a proper 
spot for their residence, they gave this infant settlement 
the name of James-Town, which it still retains ; and Foandt 
though it has never become eiUier populous or opulent, 7^^ 
it can boast of being the most ancient habitation of the 
English in the new world. But, however well chosen 
the situation might be, the members of the colony were 
far from aviuling themselves of its advantages. Violent 
animosities had broke out among some of their leaders, 
during their voyage to Virginia. These did not sub- 
side on their arrival there. The first deed of the Bad admi- 
counoil, which assumed the government, in virtue of^ 
a commission brought from England under the seal of 
the company, end opened on the day after they landed, 
VOL. VIII. r 
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was an act of injusUce. Capt«n Smith, who had bem 
appointed 8 member of the council, was excluded from 
his aeat at the board, hy the mean jealousy of his col- 
leagues, and not only reduced to the condidon of a 
private man, but of one suspected uid watched by bis 
superiors. This diminution of his influence, and re- 
straint on his activity, was an essential injury to the 
colony, which, at that juncture, stood in need »f the aid 
of both. For, soon after they began to settle, the 
English were involved in a war with the natives, partly 
by their own indiscretion, and partly by the suspitnon 
Cdooy u- and ferocity of those barbarians. And although the 
t^ Indians. ^[>d>Bjia, scattered over the countries adjacent to James- 
River, were divided into independent tribes, so ex- 
tremely feeble that hardly one of them could muster 
above two hundred warriors'*, they teased and annoyed 
an infant colony by their incessant hostilities. To this 
was added a calamity still more dreadful ; the stock of 
June 16. provisions lefb for their -subsistence, on the departure 
of their ships for England, was bo scanty and of sucb 
Sullen from bad qu^ty, that a scarcity, appHiaching almost to ab- 
at^^^' □' solute famine, soon followed. Such poor unwholesome 
heaitblneu fiire brought on diseases, the violence of which was so 
mate* '^ ' much increased by the sultry heat of the climate, and 
the moisture of a country covered with wood, that be- 
fore the beginning of September one half of their num- 
ber died, and most of the survivors were sickly and 
dejected. In such trying extremities, the comparative 
powers of every individual are discovered and called 
forth, and each naturally takes that station, and as- 
sumes that ascendant, to which he is entitled by his 
Smith, call, talents and force of mind. Every eye was now turned 
comm'*^ towards Smith, and all willingly devolved on hioi that 
rtttprwthe authority, of which they had formerly deprived him. 
^t^co- His undaunted temper, deeply tinctured with the wild 
^y- romantic spirit characteristic of military adventurers in 

>■ Purchat, vol. IT. p. 1692. Smith'* Traveli. p. 23. 
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that age, was peculiarly suited to such a ^tuation. 
The vigour of his constitution continued, ibrtunately, 
8tiU unimpaired by disease, and his mind was never 
appalled by danger. He instantly adopted the only 
plan that could save them from destruction. He began 
by surrounding James-Town with such rude fortifica- 
tiona as were a sofficient defence against the assaults 
of savages. He then marched, at the head of a small 
detachment, in quest of their enemies. Some tribes he 
guned by caresses and presents, and procured from 
them a supply of provisions. Others he attacked with 
open force; and defeating them, on every occasion, 
whatever their superiority in numbers might be, com- 
pelled them to impart to him some portion of their 
winter stores. As the recompense of all his toils and 
dangers, he saw abundance and contentment reesta- 
blished in the colony, and hoped that he should be 
able to maintain tbem in that happy state, until the 
arrival of ships from Kngland in the spring ; but in <H>e 
of his excursions he was surprised by a numerous body 
of Indiana, and in- making his escape from them, after 
a gallant defence, he sunk to the nedc in a swamp, and 
was obliged to surrender. Though he knew well what He ■■ ukeo 
a dreadful fate awaits the prisoners of savages, his ^'x^'im'^. 
presence of mind did not forsake him. He showed 
those who had taken him captive a mariners' compass, 
fuid amused them with so many wonderful accounts of 
its virtues, as filled them with astonishment and venera- 
tion, which began to operate very powerhdly in fait 
favour. They led him, however, in triumph through 
various parts of the country, and conducted him at last 
to Powhatan, the most considerable spchim in that part 
of Virpnia. There the doom of death being pro- 
nounced, he was led to the place of execution, and his 
head already bowed down to receive the fatal blow, 
when that fond attachment of the American women to 
their European invaders, the beneficial effects of which 
the Spaniards often experienced, interposed in his be- 
nS 
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half. The favourite daughter of Powhatan rushed in 
between him and the executioner, and, by her en- 
treaties and tears, prevailed on her father to spare his 
life. The beneficence of his deHverer, whom the early 
Enghsh writers dignify with the title of the princess 
Pocahuntas, did not terminate here; she soon after 
procured his liberty, and sent him, from time to time, 
seaaonable presents of provisions '. 
On hii !«■ Smith, on his return to J»nes-Town, found the co- 
find'* ihe 'o"y reduced to thirty-eight persons, who, in despiur, 
'"■""y .»J- were preparing to abandon a country which did not 
' seem destined to be the habitation of Englishmen. He 
employed caresses, threats, and even violence, in order 
to prevent them from executing this fatal resolution. 
With difficulty he prevailed on them to defer it so long, 
that the succour anxiously expected from England ar- 
Scuonibie rived. Plenty was instantly restored ; a hundred new 
liwii Edc- planters were added to their number ; and an ample 
land. stock of whatever was requisite for clearing and sowing 

the ground was delivered to them. But an unlucky 
incident turned their attention from that species of 
industry, which alone could render their situation com- 
Coloputs Ibrtable. In a smaii stream of water that issued fi-om 



dcMived by 



a bank of sand near James-Town, a sediment of some 



"m* °^ shining mineral substance, which had some resemblance 
of gold, was discovered. At a time when the precious 
metals were conceived to be the peculiar and only va- 
luable productions of the new world, when every moun- 
tain was supposed to contain a treasure, and every 
rivulet was searched for its golden sands, this appear- 
ance was fondly considered as an infallible indication 
of a mine. Every hand was eager to dig; large quan- 
tities of this glittering dust were amassed. From some 
assay of its nature, made by an artist as unskilful as 
his companions were credulous, it was pronounced to 
be extremely rich. " There was now," saya Smith, 

* Siuith'i Tnnli, p. 44, etc. Pnrchu, W. p. 1704, Stith, p. 45, etc. 
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" DO talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, wash gold, 
refine gold"." With this imaginary wealth the first 
vessel returning to England was loaded, while the cul- 
ture of the land and every useful occupation were to- 
tally neglected. 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon felt. Smith un- 
Notwithstanding all the provident activity of Smith, j^^"f' 
in procuring com front the natives by traffic or by *^' couniry. 
force, the colony began to suffer as much as formerly 
from scarcity of food, and was wasted by the same dis- 
tempers. In hopes of obtaining some relief, Smith 
proposed, as they had not hitherto extended their re- 
searches beyond the countries contiguous to James- 
River, to open an intercourse with the more remote 
tribes, and to examine into the state of culture and 
population among them. The execution of this ardu- 
ous design he undertook himself, in a small open boat, 
with a feeble crew, and a very scanty stock of provi- 
sions. He began his survey at cape Charles, and in 
two different excursions, which continued above four 
months, he advanced as far a^ the river Susquehannah, 
which fiows into the bottom of the bay. He visited all 
the countries both on the east and west shores; he 
entered most of the considerable creeks ; he sailed up 
many of the great rivers as far as their falls. He traded 
with some tribes ; he fought with othei^ ; he observed 
the nature of the territory which they occupied, their 
mode of subsistence, the peculiarities in their manners; 
and left among all a wonderful adnuraCion either of the 
beneficence or valour of the English. Afiter sailing 
above three thousand miles in a paltry vessel, ill fitted 
for such an extensive navigation, during which the 
hardships to which he was exposed, as well as the pa- ■ 
tience with which he endured, and the fortitude with, 
which he surmounted them, equal whatever is related 
of the celebrated Spanish discoverers in their most 

* Smith'i Tnvcl*, p. 53. 
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daring enterprises, he returned to James-Town ; be 
brought with him an account of that large portion of 
the American continent now comprehended in the two 
provinces of Virginia and Maryland ', so ftdl and exact, 
that after the progress of information and researcli for 
a century and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate 
view of both countries, and is the ori^nal upon which 
all subsequent delineations and descriptions have been 
formed "". 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future benefit 
might open upon this complete discovery of a country, 
formed by nature to be the seat of an exclusive com- 
merce, it afforded but little rehef for their present 
wants. The colony still depended for subsistence 
chiefly on supplies from the natives; as, after all the 
efibrta of their own industry, hardly thirty acres of 
ground were yet cleared so as to be capable of culture'. 
By Smith's attention, however, the stores of the English 
were so regularly filled, that for some time they felt no 
considerable distress ; and at this juncture a change 
was made in the constitution of the company, wbicb 
seemed to promise an increase of their security and 
happiness. That supreme direction of all the com- 
pany's operations, which the king, by his charter, had 
reserved to himself, discouraged persons of rank or 
property from becoming members of a society so de- 
1609. pendent on the arbitrary will of the crown. Upon a 
A aew ' representation of this to James, he granted them a new 
cfaiTtci charter, with more ample privileges. He enlarged the 
boundaries of the colony ; he rendered the powers of 
the company, as a corporation, more explicit and com- 
plete ; he abolished the jurisdiction of the council re- 
' sident in Virginia ; he vested the government entirely 
in a council residing in London ; he granted to the 
proprietors of the company the right of electing the 
persons who were to compose this council, by a ma- 

I Smith'! Travel!, p. 65. etc. ^ Slilk, p. S3. ■< Ibid. p. 97. 
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jority of voices; he authorized this council to establish 
such lavs, orders, and forms of government and magia- 
tracy, for the colony and plantation, aa they, in their 
discretioii, should think to be fittest for the good of the 
adventurers and inhabitants there ; he empowered them 
to nominate a governor to have the adminbtration of 
affairs in the colony, and to carry their orders into 
execution". In consequence of these concessions, the 
company having acquired the power of regulating all its 
own transactions, the number of proprietors increased, 
and among them we find the most respectable names 
in the nation. 

The first deed of the new council was to appoint Lord Dtl*.- 
lord Delaware governor and captiun-general of their I^'J^t^^^- 
colony in Virginia. To a person of his rank, those "«!»«■ 
high-aounding titles could be no allurement; and by 
his thorough acquaintance with the progress and state 
of the settlement, he knew enough of the labour and 
difficulty with which an infant colony is reared, to ex- 
pect any thing but anxiety and care in discharging the 
duties of thair delicate office. But, from zeal to pro- 
mote an establishment which he expected to prove so 
highly beneficial to his country, he was willing to re- 
tinquish all the comforts of an honourable station, to 
undertake a long voyage, to settle in an uncultivated 
region, destitute of every accommodation to which he 
had been accustomed, and where he foresaw that toil, 
and trouble, and danger awaited him. But as be could Gates >Dd 
not immediately leave England, tiie council despatched ^^^^ 
sir Thomaa Gates and sir George Summers, the former to<:o™«nd 
of whom had been appointed lieutenant-^neral and rival or lord 
the latter adnural, with nine ships and five hundred ^'^'"** 
planters. They carried with them commissions, by 
which they were empowered to supersede the jurisdic- 
tion of the former council, to proclaim lord Delaw:are 
governor, and, until be should arrive, to take the ad- 

• Btidt, Append. 8. 
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Their iliip miniatrBtion of affairs into their own hands. A violent 
th?c^t of hurricane separated the vessel in which Gates and 
Bermudas. Summers had embarked from the rest of the fleet, and 
"^^' * stranded it on the coast of Bermudas. The other ships 
arrived safely at James-Town. But the fate of their 
commanders was unknown. Their commission for new- 
modelling the government, and all other public papers, 
were supposed to be lost together with them. The 
present form of government, however, was held to be 
abolished. No legal warrant could be produced for es- 
tablishing any other. Smith was not in a condition at 
this juncture to assert his own rights, or to act with his 
wonted vigour. By an accidental explosion of gun- 
powder, he had been so miserably scorched and man- 
gled, that he was incapable of moving, and under the 
necessity of committing himself to the guidance of his 
friends, who carried him aboard one of the ships return- 
ing to England, in hopes that he might recover by more 
skilful treatment than he could meet with in VirgniaP. 
Anarchy in After his departure, every thing tended fast to the 
*™'™'* wildest anarchy. Faction and discontent had often 
risen so high among the old settlers, that they could 
hardly he kept within hounds. The spirit of the new 
comers was too ungovernable to bear any restraint. 
Several among them of better rank were such dis- 
sipated hopeless young men, as their friends were glad 
to send out in quest of whatever fortune might be- 
tide them in a foreign land. Of the lower order, 
many were so profligate or desperate, that their coun- 
try was happy to throw them out as nuisances in so- 
ciety. Such persons were little capable of the regular 
subordination, the strict ecunomy, and persevering in- 
dustry, which their situation required. The Indians 
observing their misconduct, and that every precaution 
for sustenance or safety was neglected, not only with- 
held the supphes of provisions which they were accus- 

■> Purchai, iv. p. 1734. elc. Smith's TraveU, p. 8D. Slith, p. 102, ate. 
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tomed to fumisli, but harassed them with coodnual 
hostilities. All their Bubsistence wbs derived from the Tbc colon; 
stores which they bad brought from England ; these ^V^ *>' 
were soon consumed; then the domestic animals sent 
out to breed in the country were devoured ; and, by 
this inconsiderate waste, they were reduced to such 
extremity of famine, as not only to eat the most nau- 
seous and unwholesome roots and berries, but to feed 
on the bodies of the Indians whom they slew, and even 
on those of their companions who sunk under the op- 
pression of such complicated distress. In less than six 
months, of five hundred persons whom Smith left in 
Virginia, only sixty remained ; and these so feeble and 
dejected, that they could not have survived for ten 
days, if succour had not arrived from a quarter whence 
they did not expect if^. 

When Gates and Summers were thrown ashore onGatetuid 
Bermudas, fortunately not a single person on board JJ^"t^ 
their. ship perished. A considerable part of their pro- Bermudu. 
visions and stores, too, was saved, and in that delight- 
fill spot, nature, with spontaneous bounty, presented 
to them such a variety of her productions, that a hun- 
dred and fifty people subsisted in affluence for ten 
months on an uninhabited island. Impatient, how- 
ever, to escape from a place where they were cut off 
from all intercourse with mankind, they set about 
building two barks with such tools and materials as 
they had, and by amazing efforts of perseverance 
and ingenuity they finished them. In these they em- 
barked, and steered directly towards Virginia, in hopes 
of finding an ample consolation for all their toib and 
dangers in the embraces of their companions, and 
amidst the comforts of a flourishing colony. After a 
more prosperous navigation than they could have ex- 
pected in their ill-constructed vessels, they landed at 
James-Town. But instead of that joyful interview for m«j23. 

1 Stilh, p. 116. PuichtB, i*. )i. 174B. 
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which they fondly looked, a spectacle presented itself 
Find the which struck them with horrour. They beheld the 
ilie''uuiKli ™i»*''*'''lfi remainder of their countrymen emaciated 
(linreu. with famine and sickness, sunk in despair, and in their 
figure and looks rather resembling spectres than hu- 
man beings. As Gates and Summers, in full confi- 
dence of finding plenty of provbioDs in Virginia, had 
brought with them no larger stock than was deemed 
necessary for their own support during the voyage, 
their inability to afford relief to their countrymen 
added to the angui^ with which they viewed this un- 
expected scene of distress. Nothing now remained 
but instantly to abandon a country, where it was im- 
possible to subsist any longer; and though all that 
could be found in the stores of the colony, when added 
to what remained of the stock brought from Bermudas, 
. did not amount to more than was sufficient to support 
them for uxteen days, at the most scanty allowance, 
they set saU, in hopes of being able to reach New- 
foundland, where they expected to be relieved by 
their countrymen, employed at tbat season in the 
fishery there '. 
An Bboiit But it was not the will of heaven that all the labour 
^irlud *" ^^ ^^ English, in planting this colony, as well as all 
' n lord tlieir hopes ofbenefit from its future prosperity, should 
be for ever lost. Before Gates and the melancholy 
companions of bis voyage had reached the mouth of 
James-River, they were met by lord Delaware with 
three ships, that brought a large recruit of provisions, 
a considerable number of new settlers, and every thing 
requisite for defence or cultivation. By persuauon 
and authority he prevailed on them to return to James- . 
Town, where they found then: fort, their magazines, 
and houses entire, which sir Thomas Gates, by some 

' A minuU and curioai accounl of the shipwreck of Gktei wnd Sam- 
men, eod of their idventura in Benuudaa, wu compoud by Slrach;. ■ 
geotlemui who iccampanied them, tod wM publiihed b; Puichu, it. p. 
1734. 
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happy chance, had preserreil from being set on fire 
at the time of their departure. A society ao feeble 
and disordered in its frame, required a tender and 
skilful hand to cherish it, and restore its vigour. This vvjm Rdmi- 
it found in lord Delaware: he searched into the causes J^'aSt" 
of their misfortunes, as far as he could discover' them, **^ 
amidst the violence of their mutual accusations ; but 
instead of exerting bis power in punishing crimes that 
were past, he employed his prudence in healing their 
dissensiona, and in guarding against a repetition of the 
same fatal errours. By unwearied assiduities, hy the 
respect due to on amiable and beneficent character, 
by knowing how to mingle severity with indulgence, 
and when to assume the dignity of his office, as well as 
when to display the gentleness natural to his own tern* 
per, he gradually reconciled men corrupted by anarchy 
to subordination and discipline, he turned the attention 
of the idle and profligate to industry, and taught the 
Indians again to reverence and dread the Enghsh 
name. Under such an administration, the colony be- 



when, unhappily for it, a complication of diseases obUga him 
brought on by the climate obliged lord Delaware to EtSwd." 
quit the country * ; the government of which he com- 
mitted to Mr. Percy. 

He was soon superseded by the arrival of sir Thomas Miy lO. 
Dale ; in whom the ctHnpany had vested more absolute ^{^^^^^ 
authority than in any of his predecessors, empowering pmaiad g(»- 

him to rule by martial law; a short code -of which, „ . ' 
- , , , 1 , ..IT Mirt»l l»w 

founded on the practice oi the amues m the liow eiubliihed. 

Countries, the most rigid military school at that time 

in Europe, they sent out with him. This system of 

government is so violent and arbitrary, that even the 

Spaniards themselves had not ventured to introduce it 

into their settlements ; for among them, as soon as s 

plantation began and the arts of peace succeeded to 

• Stilh,p.nT. Purchu, iv. p. 1764. 
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tbe operations of war, the juriediction of the civil ma- 
gistrate was uniformly eatabhshed. But however un- 
constitutional or oppressive this may appear, it was 
adopted by the advice of sir Francis Bacon, the most 
enlightened philosopher, and one of the roost eminent 
lawyer's of the age'. The company, well acquainted 
with the inefficacy of every method which they bad 
hitherto employed for reetraining the unruly mutinouB 
spirits which they had to govern, eagerly adopted a 
plan that had the sanction of such high authority to 
recommend it. Happily for the colony, sir Thomas 
Dale, who was intrusted with this dangerous power, 
exercised it with prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the summary mode of military punish- 
ment gave to his administration, he introduced into the 
colony more perfect order than had ever been esta- 
bhshed there ; and, at the same time, he tempered its 
vigour with so much discretion, that no alarm seems to 
have been given by this formidable innovation ". 
1613. The regular form which the colony now began to 

N^chu- ^Bume induced the king to issue a new charter for the 
tcr iuued to encouragement of the adventurers, by which he not 
neVprivi-' o°ly confirmed all their former privileges, and pro- 
'*8"=™- longed the term of exemption from payment of duties 
on the commodities exported by them, but granted 
them more extensive property, as well as more ample 
jurisdiction. All the islands lying within three hun- 
dred leagues of tbe coast were annexed to the province 
of Virginia. In consequence of this, the company took 
possession of Bermudas, and the other small islands 
discovered by Gates and Summers, and, at the same 
time, prepared to send out a considerable reinforce* 
ment to the colony at James-Town. The expense of 
those extraordinary efforts was defrayM by the profits 
of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty thousand 



' BRCon,Eua;<in FlutUtiou, p. 3. 
• SUlh, p. 112. 
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pounds. This expedient they were authorized to em- 
ploy by their new charter'; and it is remarkable, as 
the first instance, in the English history, of any public 
countenance given to this pernicious seducing mode of 
levying money. But the bouse of commons, which 
towards the close of this reign began to observe every 
measure of government with jealous attention, having 
remonstrated against the institution, as unconstitutional 
and impolitic, James recalled the license under the 
sanction of which it had been established'. 

By the severe discipline of martial law, the activity Cuitlvtiioa 
of the colofiists was forced into a proper direction, and promated. 
exerted itself in useful industry. This, luded by a fer- 
tile soil and favourable climate, soon enabled them to 
raise such a large stock of provisions, that they were 
no longer obliged to trust for subsistence to the pre- 
carious supplies which tbey obtuned or extorted from 
the Indians. In proportion as the English became 
more independent, the natives courted their friendship 
upon more equal terms. The happy effects of this 
were quickly felt. Sir Thomas Dale concluded a Treat; with 
treaty with one of their most powerful and warlike **" "»*'*«•• 
tribes, situated on the river Chickahominy, in which 
they consented to acknowlet^e themselves subjects of 
the king of Great Britain, to assume henceforth the 
name of Englishmen, to send a body of their warriors 
to the assistance of the English, as oflen as they took 
the field against any enemy, and to deposit annually a 
stipulated quantity of Indian corn in the storehouses 
of the colony*. An event, which the early historians 
of Virginia relate with peculiar satb&ction, prepared 
the way for this union. Pocahuntas, the favourite 
daughter of the great chief Powhatan, to whose inter- 
cession captain Smith was indebted for his Ufe, per- 
severed in her partial attachment to the EngUsb ; and 

■ Stitb, p. .181. Appendii, p. 23, etc. ' Chalmen'i Annib, i. p. 93. 

■ Ifamci, SoIhU NuTolio, >p. <le Br;, put x. p. 33. Stitb, p. 130. 
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iiB she frequently Ti§ited their settlements, where she 
was always received with respectful hospitality, her 
ftdmiratioD of their arts and manners continued to in- 
crease. During this intercourse, her beauty, which 
is represented as far superior to that of her country- 
women, made such impression on the heart of Mr. 
Rolfe mu- Rolfe, a young man of rank in the colony, that he 

^ 'i? warmly soUcited her to accept of him as a husband. 

daughter J , , , . . ,. 

of SD Indiu Where manners are smipie, courtship is not tedious. 
Neither artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids, the 
heart from declaring its sentiments. Poc^untas rea- 
dily gave her consent ; Dale encouraged the alliance, 
and Powhatan did not disapprove it. The marriage 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and from 
that period a friendly correspondence subsisted be- 
tween the colony and all the tribes subject to Pow^ 
hatan, or that stood in awe of his power. Rolfe and 
his princess, for by that name the writers of the last 
age always distinguish her, set out for England, where 
she was received by James and his queen with the re- 
spect suited to her birth. Being carefully instructed 
in the principles of the christian feith, she was publicly 
baptized, but died a few years after, on her return to 
America, leaving one son, from whbm are sprung some 
of the most respectable famiUes in Virginia, who- boast 
of their descent firom the race of the ancient rulers of 
their country'. But notwithstanding the visible good 
efi^ts of that alliance, none of Rolfe's countrymen 
seem to have imitated the example, which he set them, 
of intermarrying with the natives. Of all the Euro- 
peans who have settled in America, the English have 
availed themselves least of this obvious method of con- 
ciliating the affection of its original inhabitants ; and, 
• either from the shyness conspicuous in their national 
character, or from the want of that pliant facility of 

■ HuKT, Solid* NanUio, *p. da Br;, pars i. p. 93. StiUi, p. 129. 146. 
Smith'* Tnv«ll, p. 113. ISl. 
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matmera whi^h accommodntes itself to every situation, 
they have been more averse than the French and Por- 
tuguese, or even the Spaniards, from incorporating 
with the native Americans. The Indians, courting 
such an union, offered their daughters in marriage to 
their new guests : and when they did not'accept of the 
pro^red alliance, they naturally imputed it to pride, 
and to their contempt of diem as an inferior order of . 
beings ^ 

During the interval of tranquillity procured by tbe Lud in 
alliance with Powhatan, an important change was made J^^!^ 
in the state of the colony. Hitherto no right of pri- conwi pm- 
vate property in land had been estabUshed. The fields ^*^' 
that were cleared had been cultivated by the joint la- 
bour of the colonists ; their product was carried to the 
common storehouses, and dbtributed weekly to every 
lamily, according to its number and exigencies. A 
society, destitute of the first advantage resulting from 
social union, was not formed to prosper. Industry, 
when not excited by the idea of property in what was 
acquired by its own efforts, made no vigorous exertion. 
The head had no inducement to contrive, nor the band 
to labour. The idle and improvident trusted entb^ly 
to what was issued from the common store ; the assi- 
duity even of the sober and attentive relaxed, when 
they perceived that others were to reap the fruit of 
their toil; and it was computed, that the united in- 
dustry of the colony did not accomplish as much work 
in a week as might have been performed in a day, if 
each individual had laboured on bis own account. In Advan- 
order to remedy this, sir Thomas Dale divided a con- '*<^' 
nderabie portion of the land into small lots, and 
granted one of these to each individual in full pro- 
perty. From the moment that indnstry had the cer- 
tain prospect of a recompense, it advanced with rapid 
progress. The articles of primary necessity were cul- 

» Beverlej'i Him. of Virg, p. 86. 
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tivated with so much attention as secured the means 
of subsistence ; and such schemes of improvement were 
formed, as prepared the way for the introduction of 
opulence into the colony'. 

The industrious spirit which began to rise among 
the planters was soon directed towards a new object; 
and they applied to it for some time with such incon- 
siderate ardour as was productive of fatal conse- 
quences. The culture of tobacco, which has since 
become the staple of Virginia, and the source of its 
prosperity, was introduced about this time into the 
colony. As the taste for that weed continued to in- 
crease in Englimd, notwithstanding the zealous decla* 
mations of James against it, the tobacco imported from 
Virginia came to a ready market ; and though it was 
so much inferior in quality or in estimaUon to that 
raised by the Spaniards in the West Indian islands, 
that a pound of the latter sold for eighteen shillings, 
and of the former for no more than three shillings, it 
yielded a considerable profit Allured by the prospect 
of such a certain and quick return, every other species 
of industry was neglected. The land which ought to 
have been reserved for rai^g provisions, and even the 
streets of James-Town, were planted with tobacco. 
Various regulations were framed to restrain this ill- 
directed activity. But, from eagerness for present 
gain, the planters disregarded every admonition. The 
means of subsistence became so scanty, as forced them 
to renew their demands upon the Indians, who seeing 
no end of those exactions, their antipathy to the Eng- 
lish name revived with additional rancour, and they 
began to form schemes of vengeance, with a secrecy 
and silence peculiar to Americans^. 

Meanwhile, the colony, notwithstanding this errour 
in its operations, and the cloud that was gathering 



' Smitb'i Travels, p. 114. Stilh, p. 131. 

■■ Stith, p. 140. 147, 164. 168. Smith, p. 130. Purahtis, ir. p. 1737. 
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over its head, coDtioued tu wear an aspect of pros- 
perity. Its Dumben increased by successive migra- 
tions ; the quantity of tobacco exported became every 
year more considerable, and several of the planters 
were not only in an easy situation, but advancing fast 
to opulence*; and by two events, which happened 
nearly at the Mme time, both population and industry 
were greatly promoted. As few women had hitherto 
Tentured to encounter the hardahipa which were un- 
avtHdable in an unknown and uncultivated country, 
most of the colonists, constrained to live single, con- 
ridered themselves as no more than sojoumers in a 
land to which they were not attached by the tender 
ties of s fiunily and children. In order to induce them 
to aettle thexe, the company toc^ advantage of the ap- 
parent tranquillity in the country, to send out a con- Vcung 
aiderable number of young women, of humble birth womenemi- 
indeed, but of nnexceptioDable character, uid encou- ^luid to 
raged the planters, by premiums and imraunities, to ^"8'°'"* 
marry them'. These new companions were received 
with sueb fondness, and many t^ them so comfortably 
established, as invited others to follow their example ; 
and, by degrees, thoughtless adventurers, assuming 
the sentiments of virtuous citizens and of provident 
fathers of families, became solicitous aboot the pros- 
peri^ of a country, which they now considered as their 
own. As the colonists began to form mote extensive 
plans of industry, they were unexpectedly furnished 
with means of executing them with gi<eater bcili^. A Negnwi 
Dutch ship from the coast of Gumea, havmg sailed up d|^||"^ 
Janoes^River, sold a part of her cargo of negroes to 
the planters'; and as that hardy race was found more 
capable of enduring fatigue under a sultry climate than 
Koropeans, their number has been increased by con- 
tinual importation ; their aid seems now to be essential 
to the existence of tiie colony, and the greater part 

• Smith, p. 189. ' Slith, p. 166. 197. « Beverlcj, p. 87. 
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of field-labour in Vir^nia is performed by BGr\'ile 
hands. 
• But as the condition of the colony improved, the 

Bpirit of its members became more independent. To 
Knglisbmen the eummary and severe decisions of mar- 
tial law, however tempered by the mildness of their 
governors, appeared intolerably oppressive; and they 
longed to recover the privileges to which they had 
been accustomed under the liberal form of government 
1619. in their native country. In compliance with this spirit, 
RmnM- "' Cf*<""g* Yardely, in the year one thousand six 
ral uKmbty hundred and nineteen, called the first general assembly 
u^^^"' that was ever held in Virginia ; and the numbers of the 
people were now so increased, and their settlements so 
dispersed, that eleven corporations appeared by their 
representatives in this convention, where they were 
permitted to assume legislative power, and to exercise 
the noblest function of free men. The laws enacted in 
it seem neither to have been many, nor of great im- 
portance; but the meeting was highly acceptable to 
the people, as they now beheld among themselves an 
image of the English constitution, which they reve- 
renced as the most perfect model of free government. 
joljM. In order to render this resemblance more complete, 
Mhuiiro' ^""^ ^^^ rights of the planters more certain, the com- 
pitu to pany issued a charter or ordinance, which gave a legal 
and permanent form to the government of the colony. 
The supreme legislative authority in Virginia, in imita- 
tion of that in Great Britain, was divided and lodged 
partly in the governor, who held the place of the sove- 
reign; partly in a council of state named by the com- 
pany, which possessed some of the distinctions, and 
exercised some of the fimctions, belonging to the peer- 
age ; partly in a general council or assembly composed 
of the representatives of the people, in which were 
vested powers and privileges similar to those of the 
house of commons. In both these councils all ques- 
tions were to be determined by the majority of voices, 
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and a negative vas reserved to the governor; but no 
law or ordinance, though approved of by all the three 
members of the le^lature, was to be of force, until it 
was ratified in England by a general court of the com- 
pany, and returned under its seal''. Thus the con- 
stitution of the colony was fixed, and the members of 
it are bencefortb to be considered, not merely as ser- 
vants of a commercial company dependant on the will 
and orders of their superior, hut as free men and 



The natural effect of that happy change in their indiutiy 
condition was an increase of their industry. The pro- '"''•'^■ 
duct of tobacco in Virginia was now equal, not only to 
the consumption of it in Great Britain', but could fur- 
nish some quantity for a foreign market. The company Direct tnde 
opened a trade for it with Holland, and established i^^"^ 
warehouses for it in Middleburg and Flushing. James Hofiuid ; 
and ids privy council, alarmed at seeing the commerce ^^ ^~ 
of a commodi^, for which the demand was daily in- June*. 
creasing, turned into a channel that tended to the dimi- 
nution of tiie revenue, by depriving it of a considerable 
duty imposed on the importation of tobacco, interposed 
with vigour to check this innovation. Some expedient 
was found, by which the matter was adjusted for the 
present ; but it is remarkable as the first instance of a 
difference in sentiment between the parent state and 
the colony, concerning their respective rights. The 



k Stilh, Appendix, p. 33, etc. 

t It ia K nutter of Knnc curionty to tnce the progreii of the a 
•rthiiniiDeeeiB/y commodity. The uie ottobUMX leemita bave beea fint 
intnidnced ialo Ei^Uad tbont the jeiir 1586. Pouibly > few le&bring 
penoDs m&j have BCqoired a relixh for it by their iotercourae with the Spa- 
nianls prerioiu to that period ; bat the me of it cannot be denomioated a 
>'ii'™ff' hatnl looiMr (ban the time 1 have mentioned. Upon aa arCrage 
of the leven yean iratnedialely preceding the year 1633, the whole import 
of tobacco into Kogland amounted to a hundred and forty-tvo thouiand and 
eJ^ty-Gve pouods weigbt. Siith, p. 34S. From this 11 appean, that the 
taste had ipread with a rapidity which ii remarkable. But how inconaider- 
able la that quantity to what ia now. coniuiDad in Great Britain ! 
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ftnrmer conchuled, that the trade of the colony ahould 
be confined to En^and, and all its productioDB be 
landed there. The latter clumed, not only the general 
privilege of Engliahmen to carry their commodidefl to 
the best market, but pleaded the particular conceasicRn 
in their charter, by which an unlimited freedom of 
commerce seemed to be granted to them^. The time 
for a m<»e full discussion of this important question 
was not yet arrived. 
The eoloni But while the colony continued to increase so &8t, 
^uHdon * t''** settlement* were scattered, not only along the 
Mceniry banks of James and York rivers, bnt began to extend 
feuce ' to the Rapahannock, and even to the Potowmack, the 
■ninii the £aglub, relying on their own numbers, and deceived 
by this appearance of prosperity, lived in full security. 
They n^her attended to the movements of the Indians, 
nor suspected their maclunations ; and though but* 
rounded by a people whom they might have known 
from experience to be both artful and vindictive, they 
neglected every precaution for their own safety th^ 
was requisite in such a situation. Like the peaceful 
inhabitants of a society completely established, they 
were no longer soldiers but citizens, and were so intent 
on what was subservient to the comfort or embellish- 
ment of civil life, that every martial exercise began to 
be laid aside as unnecessary. The Indians, whom they 
commonly employed as hunters, were furnished with 
firearms, and taught to use them with dexterity. 
They were permitted to &equent the habitations of 
the English at all hours, and received as innocent 
visitants, whom there was no reason to dread. This 
inconsiderate security enabled the Indians to prepare 
for the execution of that plan of vengeance, which they 
meditated with all the deliberate forethought which is 
agreeable to their temper. Nor did they want a leader 
capable of conducting their schemes with address. On 

' Stilh, p. MO, etc. 
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the death of Powhatan, in the year oae thotuaod tax Cemni 
hundred and eighteen, Opechancanough succeeded IJ!"^'^'?'^ 
him, not only as wirowanee, or chief of hb own tribe, pltnnea bj 
but in that extensive influence over all the Indian "" ^<"""»- 
nations of Vir^nia, which induced the English writers 
to disdnguish him by the name of emperor. Accord- 
ing to the Indian tradition, he was not a native of Vir- 
ginia, but came from a distant country to the south- 
west, possibly from some province of the Mexican 
empire'. But as he was conspicuons for all the qua- 
lities of highest estimation among savages, a iearless 
txniTBge, great strength and agility ot body, and crafbr 
poUcy, he quickly rose to eminence and power. Soon 
after his elevation to the supreme. command, a general 
maasBcre of the English seems to hare been resolved 
upon ; and during four years, the means of perpetrating 
it with the greatest fiicility and success were concerted 
with amasng secrecy. All the tribes contiguous to 
the English settiements were successively gained, ex- 
cept those on the eastern shore, from whom, on account 
of their peculiar attachment to their new nei^bours, 
every circumstance that might discover what they in- 
tended was carefully concealed. To each tribe its 
statioi was allotted, and tfae part it was to act pre- 
scribed. On the morning of the day consecrated to Much 33. 
vengeance, each was at the place of rendezvons ap- 
pointed, while the English were so httle aware of the 
impending destruction, that they received with imsns- 
picious hospitaUty several persons sent by Opechanca- 
nough, under pretext of dehvering presents of venison 
and fruits, but in reaUty to observe their motions. Find-Eiwsotedoo 
ing them perfectly secure, at mid-day, the moment that „tii,Q,MU. 
was previously fixed for this deed of horronr, the In- 
dians rushed at once apon them in all their different 
settlements, and mnrdered men, women, and children, 
with undistinguishing rage, and that rancorous cruelty 

' B«T«ri«7, p. SI. 
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with which sarages treat thdi enemies. In one hoar, 
nearly a fourth part of the whole colony was cut off, 
almost without knowing by whose hands they felL 
The slaughter would have been universal, if com- 
passion, or a sense of duty, had not moved a converted 
Indian, to whom the secret was communicated the 
night before the massacre, to reveal it to bis master in 
such time as to save James-Town, and some adjacent 
settlements; and if the English, in other districts, had 
not run to their arms with resolution prompted by de- 
spiur, and defended themselves ho bravely as to repulse 
their asstulants, who, in the execution of their plan, 
did not discover courage equal to the sagacity and art 
with wbich they had concerted it ". 

Bat though the blow was thus prevented from de- 
scending with its lull effect, it proved very grievous to 
an infant colony. In some settlements not a smgle 
Englishman escaped. Many persons of prime note in 
the colony, and among these several members of the 
council, were slain. The survivors, overwhelmed widi 
grief, astonishment, and terrour, abandoned all th^ 
remote setdements, and, crowding together for safety 
to James-Town, did not occupy a territory of greater 
extent than had been planted soon afler the arrival 
of their countrymen in Virginia. Confined within those 
narrow boundaries, they were less intent on schones of 
industry than on thoughts of revenge. Every man 
ti took arms. A bloody war against the Indians ctMii- 
menced; and, bent on exterminating the whole race, 
neither old nor young were spared. The conduct of 
the Spaniards in the southern regions of America was 
openly proposed as the most proper model to imitate"; 
and regardless, like them, of those prininples of faith, 
honour, and humanity, which regulate hostility among 
civilized nations, and set bounds to its rage, the Eo^ish 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to accmn- 

- SUth, p. 208, etc. Purchu, h. p. 1788, etc. ■ Stilh, p. 333, 
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pUsh their design. They hunted the Indians like wild 
beasts, rather Uian enemies ; and as the pursuit ofthem 
to their places of retreat in the woods, nhich covered 
their country, was both difficult and dangerous, they 
endeavoured to allure them from their inaccesBible 
&8taesseB by offers of peace and promises of oblivion, 
made with such an artiul appearance of sincerity as 
deceived their crafty leader, and induced them to re- 
turn to Uieir former settlements, and resume their usual 
pescefiil occupations. The behaviour of the two people 
seemed now to be perfectiiy reversed. The Fndians, 
like men acquainted with the principles of integrity and 
good fiuth, on which the intercourse between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and lived in 
absolute security without suspicion of danger; while 
the English, with perfidious craft, were preparing to 
imitate savages in their revenge and cruelty. On the 
approach of harvest, when they knew an hostile attack 
would be most formidable and &tal, they fell suddenly 
upon all the Indian plantations, murdered every person 
an whom they could lay hold, and drove the rest to the 
woods, where so many perished with hunger, that some 
of the tribes nearest to the English were totally extir- 
pated. This atrocious deed, which the perpetrators 
laboured to represent as a necessary act of retaliation, 
was foUowed by some happy effects. It delivered the 
colony so entirely from any dread of the Indians, that 
its settlements began again to extend, and its industry 
to revive. 

But unfortunately at this juncture the state of the CoDpujn 
company in England, in which the property of Virginia ^jj^ ^y 
and the government of the colony settled there were ("ctiom. 
vested, prevented it from seconding the efforts of the 
planters, by such a reinforcement of men, and such a 
supply of necessaries, as were requisite to replace what 
Ihey had lost._ The company was originally composed 
of many adventurers, and increased so fast by the 
junction of new members, allured by the prospect of 
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gain, or tbe desire of promoting a scheme of pnbfic 
ntility, that its genersl courts formed a nntneroiu w- 
sembly". The operation of every poIiticBl princ^>le 
and passion, that spread through the kingdom, was felt 
tn those popular meetings, and influenced their de- 
cisions. As towards the close of James's reign more 
just and enlarged sentimoits with respect to constitu- 
tional liberty were diffused among the people, they 
came to understand their rights hetter and to assert 
them with greater boldness ; a distinction formerly little 
known, but now familiar in English policy, began to be 
established between the court and country parties, and 
die leaders of each endeavoured to derive power and 
consequence from every quarter. Both exerted them- 
selves with emulation, in <»der to obtain the direction 
of a body to mmierous and respectable as the company 
of Virginian adventurers. In consequence of this, busi- 
ness had been conducted in every general court for 
some years, not widi the temperate spirit of merchants 
deliberating concerning their mutual interest, but with 
the animosity and violence natural to numerous assem- 
blies, by which rival Actions contend for superiority''. 
Jimei in- As the king did not often ass^nble the great conndl 

"""" , of the nation in parliament, the general courts of the 

company became a Uieatre on which popular orators 
displayed their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy council, with respect to the com- 
merce and police of the colony, were canvassed there 
with freedom, and censured with severity, ill suited to 
the lofty ideas which James entertuned of his own 
wisdom, and the extent of his prerogative. In order 
to check thb growing spirit of discussion, the mini^ 
ters employed {dl their address and influence to gain, 
as many members of the company as might give them 
the direction of their deliberations. But so unsuccess- 
ful were they in this attempt, that every measure pro- 

" Slith, p. S73. 376. p Ibid. p. 339, etc. Chalmem, p. 59. 
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poged by them was reprobated by a vast majority, and 
Bcmetimee without any reason, but because they were 
the proposers of it James, tittle favourable to Uie 
power of any popular assembly, and weary of con- 
tending with one over which he had laboured in vain 
to obtain an ascendant, began to entertain thoughts of 
dissolving the company, and new-modelling its consti* 
tution. Pretexts, neither unplausible, nor destitute of 
Bome fbondation, seemed to justify this measure. The 
alow progress of the colony, the large sums of money 
expended, and great number of men who bad perished 
in attempting to plant it, the late massacre by the . 
Indians, and every disaster that had be&llen the Eng- 
lish from their first migration to America, were im- 
puted solely to the inability of a numerous company 
to conduct an enterprise so complex and arduous. 
The nation felt sensibly its disappointment in a scheme 
in which it had engaged with sanguine expectations of 
advantage, and wished impatiently' for such an impai^ 
tial scrutiny into former proceedings, as might suggest 
more salutary measures in the fiiture administration of 
the colony. The present state of its a^irs, as well as 
the wishes of the people, seemed to call for the inter- 
position of die crown ; and James, eager to display the 
superiority of his royal wisdom, in correcting those 
errours into which the company had been betrayed by 
inexperience in the arts of government, boldly under- 
took the work of reformation. Without regarding the 
rights conveyed to the company by their charter, and 
without the formality of any judicial proceeding for 
annulUng it, be, by virtoe of his prerogative, issued 
a conuniasion, empowering some of tlie judges, and 
other persons of note, to examine into all the trans- 
actions of the company irom its first establishment, 
and to lay the result of th^r inquiries, together with 
thdr opinion concerning the most effectual means of 
rendering the colony more prosperous^, before the 
•I Stith, p. 288. 
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privy council. At the same time, by a strain of au- 
thority Btill higher, he ordered all the records and 
papers of the company to be seized, and two of its 
principal officers to be arrested. Violent and arbitntiy 
as these acts of authority may now appear, the com- 
missioners carried on their inquiry without any obstruc- 
tion, but what arose from some feeble and inefiectual 
remonstrances of the company. The commissioners, 
though they conducted their scrutiny with much ac- 
tivity and vigour ', did not communicate any of their 
proceedings to the company; but their report, with 
respect to its operations, seems to have been very un- 
favourable, as the king, in consequence of it, signified 
to the company his intention of vesting the supreme 
Oct, 8, government of the company in a governor and twelve 
*^*'^^',^ assistants, to be resident in England, and the executive 
■uirendcr power in a council of twelve, which should reside in 
luc aiier, yjpgjj,jg -phe governor and assistants were to be 
originally appointed by the king. Future vacancies 
were to be supplied by the governor and his assistants, 
but their nomination was not to take effect until it 
should be ratified by the privy council. The twelve 
counsellors in Virginia were to be chosen by the go- 
vernor and assistants; and this choice was likewise 
subjected to the review of the privy council. With an 
intention to quiet the minds of the colonists, it was 
declared that private property should be deemed sa< 
cred; and for the more effectual security of it, all 
grants of landa from the former company were to be 
confirmed by the new one. In order to facilitate the 
execution of this plan, the king required the company 
instantly to surrender its charter into his hands'. 
Cvmyvij But here James and his ministers encountered a 
'*""' spirit of which they seem not to have been aware. 
They found the members of the company unvrilling 
tamely to relinquish rights of franchises, conveyed to 

' Smiib'i Travek, p. 165, etc. • Stiih, p. 293, etc. 
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them with such legal fonnality, that upon faith in their 
Tohdity they had expended considerable eunu'; aad 
still more averse to the abolition of a popular form of 
government, in which every proprietor bad a voice, in 
order to subject a colony, in which they were deeply 
interested, to the,dominion of a small junto absolutely 
dependant on the crown. Neither promises nor threats Oct. 20. 
could induce them to depart from these sentiments; 
and in a general court the king's proposal was almost 
unanimously rejected, and a resolution takento defend 
to the utmost their chartered rights, if these should be 
called in question in any court of justice. James, 
highly offended at their presumption m daring to op- 
pose his wil), directed a writ of ' quo warranto' to be Nov. 1<^ 
issued against the company, that the validity of its 
charter might be tried in the court of King's Bench ; 
and in order to aggravate the charge, by collecting 
additional proo& of maleadministration, he appointed 
some persons, in whom be could confide, to repair to 
Virginia to inspect the state of the colony, and inquire 
into the conduct of the company, and of its officers 
there. 

The lawsuit in the King's Bench did not hang long Tnd in the 
in suspense. It terminated, as was usual in that reign, g^^ „^ 
in a decision perfectly consonant to the vrishes of the diuDluiioo 
monarch. . The charter was forfeited, the company p,^-, 
was dissolved, and all the rights and privileges con- '""^ 
ferred upon it returned to the king, from whom they 
flowed". 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the most intelligent Defecuin 
and best-informed historian of Vir^nia, mention the ^^^iJj,j„„ 
dissolution of the company as a most disastrous event of the ccdo- 
to the colony. Animated with hberal sentiments, tm- 
Inbed in an age when the principles of Uberty were 
more fuDy unfolded than under the reign of James, 
they viewed his violent and arbitrary proceedings, on 

' ChtliMn,p.6l. « Rymet, rol. ivii. p. fits, etc. Chilncrt, p. 62. 
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thiB occasion, with such indignaHon, that their abhor- 
rence of the means which he employed to accomplish 
his design seems to have rendered them incapable of 
contemplating its effects with discernment and can- 
dour. There is not, perhaps, any mode of goTeming 
an infant colony lees friendly to its liberty, than the 
dominion of an exclusive corporation, possessed of all 
the powers which James had conferred upon the com- 
pany of adventurers in Virginia. During several years 
the colonists can hardly be considered in any other 
light than as servants to the company, nourished out 
of its stores, bound implicitly to obey its orders, and 
subjected to the most rigorous of all forms of govern- 
ment, that of martiBl law. Even after the native sforit 
of Englishmen began to rouse under oppression, and 
had extorted firom their superiors the right of enacting 
laws for the government of that community of which 
they were members, as no act, though approved of by 
all the branches of the provincial legislature, was heM 
to be of legal force, until it was ratified by a gmeral 
court in England, the company still retained the para- 
mount authority in its own hands. Nor was the power 
of the company more favourable to the prosperity of 
the colony than to its freedom. A numerous body of 
merchants, as long as its operations are purely com- 
mercial, may carry them on with discernment and suc- 
cess. But the mercantile spirit seems ill adapted to 
conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil policy, 
and colonies have seldom grown up to maturity and 
vigour under its narrow and interested regulatimis. 
To the unavoidable defects in administration which 
this occasioned, were added errours arising from in- 
experience. The English merchants of that age had 
not those extensive views which a general conuneroe 
opens to such as have the direction of it. When they 
first began to venture out of the beaten track, they 
groped their way with timidity and hesitation. Unac- 
quainted with the climate and soil of America, and 
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ignoiant of the productions best suited to them, they 
wem to have bad no settled plan of improvement, and 
thor schemes were continually varying. Their system 
of govenmient was equally fluctuating. In the course 
of ei^teen years ten different persons presided over 
the province as chief governors. I^o wonder that, 
under such administration, aU.the efforts to give vigour 
and stability to the colony should prove abortive, or 
produce only slender efiecu. These efforts, however, 
when estimated according to the ideas of that age, 
nther with respect to commerce or to policy, were 
very considerable, and conducted with astonishing per- 



Above an hundred and fifty thousand pounds were 
expended in this first attempt to plant an English co> of the co- 
lony in America ' ; and more than nine thousand per- °''^' 
sons were sent out from the mother country to people 
this new settlement. At the dissolution of the com- 
pany, the nation, in return for this waste of treasure 
and of people, did not receive from Virginia an annual 
importation of commoditieB exceeding twenty thousand 
pounds in value; and the colony was so tai from 
havii^ added strength to the state by an increase of 
populattcm, that, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and twen^-four, scarcely two thousand penKnu sur* 
vived': a wretched renmant of the numerous emigrants 
who had flocked thither with sanguine expectations of 
a very different fate. 

The c<Hnpany, like all unprosperous societies, fell .p^j^^^^i^ 
unpitied. The violent hand with which prerogative conacii tp- 
had invaded its rights was forgotten, and new pros- ^°,roveni- 
pects of success opened, under a fi3rm of government meatofVii- 
exempt from ali the defects to which past disasters ^' 
were imputed. The king and the nation concurred 
with equal ardour in resolving to encourage the colony. 

■ Smilli'i Tikrab, p. 42. 167. ' Chalnwn'i Aoatls, p. 69. 
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SooiK after the final judgment in the court of King's 
Aug. 26. Bench against the company, James appointed a coun- 
cil of twelve peraons to take the temporary direction of 
afiairs in Virginia, that he might have leisure to frame, 
witji deliberate consideration, proper regulations for 
the permanent government of the colony*. Pleased 
with such an opportunity of exercising his talents as 
a legislator, he began to turn bis attention towards 
the subject ; but death prevented bim &om complet- 
ing his plan. 
1635. Charles the first, on bis atx^ssion to the throne, 
^"^''. ^% adopted all his father's maxims with respect to the 
Chailctihe colony in Virginia. He declared it to be a part of 
i^tnTr" ^^ empire annexed to the crown, and immediately sub- 
goTeniDient ordinate to its jurisdiction: he conferred the title of 
lany. governor on sir George Yardely, and appointed bim, 

in conjunction with a council of twelve, and a aecre- 
tary, to exercise supreme authority there, and enjoined 
them to conform, in every point, to such instnicticMis 
ae, from time to time, they might receive from him '. 
From the tenour of the king's commission, as well as 
from the known spirit of his policy, it is apparent, that 
he intended to vest every power of government, both 
legislative and executive, in the governor and council, 
without recourse to the representatives of the people, 
as possessing a right to atact laws for the community, 
or to impose taxes upon it. Yardely and his council, 
who seem to have been fit instruments for carrying this 
system of arbitrary rule into execution, did not fail to 
put such a construction on the words of their commis- 
sion, as was most favourable to their own jurisdiction. 
During a great part of Charles's reign, Virginia knew 
no other law than the will of the sovereign. Statutes 
were published, and taxes imposed, without once call- 
ing the representatives of the people to authorise tbem 

' Rjrmer, Kvii. p. 6ie, «lc. ' Ibid, iviij. p. 73.311. 
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b; their sanction. At Ae same time that the colonists 
were bereaved of political rights, which they deemed 
essential to Ireemen and citizens, tlieir private property 
was violently invaded. A proclamation was issued, by Gruiti tod 
which, under pretexts equally absurd and frivolous, "f""!"'' "^ 
they were prohibited from selling tobacco to any per- 
son but certain commissioners appointed by the king 
to purchase it od his account *" ; and they had the cruel 
mortification to behold the sovereign, who should have 
afforded them protection, engross all the profits of 
their industry, by seizing the only valuable commodity 
which they had to vend, and retaining the monopoly of 
it in his own hands. While the staple of the colony in 
Virginia sunk in value under the oppression and re- 
straints of a monopoly, property in land was rendered 
insecure by various grants of it, which Charles incon- 
siderately bestowed upon his favourites. These were 
not only of such exorbitant extent as to be unfavour- 
able to the progress of cultivation ; but from inatten- 
tion, or imperfect acquaintance with the geography of 
the country, their boundaries were bo inaccurately de- 
fined, that large tracts already occupied and planted 
were often included in them. 

The murmurs and complaints which such a system of 
administration excited, were augmented by the rigour 
with which sir John Harvey, who succeeded Yardely 
in the government of the colony ', enibrced every act 
of power. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, be lfi27. 
added insolence to oppression, and neither regarded 
the sentiments, nor listened to the remonstrances of the 
people under his command. The colonists, far from 
the seat of government, and overawed by authority 
derived from a royal commission, submitted long to his 
tyranny and exactions. Their patience was at last ex- coianign 
hausted; and in a transport of popular rage and in- 1^"" ", 
dignation, they seized their governor, and sent him a theii gnvec- 

* Rymcr, xiiii p. 19. ' Ibid. iviiL p. E180. 
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nor, and prtiODeT to England, accompanied by two of thnr 
SifiM^io oumber, whom they deputed to prefer their accuu^ 
EogUiuL dona against him to the king. But this attempt to 
redrcBB their own wrongs, by a proceeding so summaiy 
and violent, as is bardiy consistent with any idea of 
regular government, and can be juadfied only in casei 
of such urgent necesaity as rarely occur in civil so- 
ciety, was altogether repugnant to every notion which 
Charlea entertained with respect to the obedience due 
by subjects to their sovereign. To him the conduct of 
the ccJonists appeared to be not only an usurpation of 
his right to judge and to punish one of his own officers, 
but an open and audacious act of rebellion agiunst his 
authority. Without deigning to admit their deputies 
into his presence, or to hear one article of their charge 
He lire- against Harvey, the king instantly sent him back to 
ihe^ing^ his former station, with an ample renewal of all the 
and rein- powers belonging to it. But though Charles deemed 
italed in hii , , ° ° , , ,. 

govtia- this Vigorous step necessary m order to assert bis own 

'°^'' audiority, and to testify hts displeasure with those who 
had presumed to offer such an insult to it, he seems to 
have been so sensible of the grievances under which 
1639. the colomsts groaned, and of the chief source from 
Berkcier which they flowed, that soon after he not only removed 
appoioted n goTemor so justly odious to them, but named ae a 
successor sir William Berkeley, a person far superior 
to Harvey in rank and abilities, and still more distin- 
guished by possesEing all the popular virtues to which 
the other was a stranger''. 

Under his government, the colony in Virginia re- 
, mained, with some short intervals of interruption, al- 
most forty yeara ; and to his mild and prudent admi- 
nbtration its increase and prosperity are, in a great 
measure, to be ascribed. It was indebted, however, 
to the king himself for such a reform of its constitution 
and policy, as gave a different aspect to the colony, and 

" BevarleyiKiH.of Virg. p. so. Chalnwn'i AoDlU, i. p.lie, etc 
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aotmated all its operations with new spirit. Though 
the tenour of sir Willimn Berkeley's commiiisioii was 
die same with that of his predecessor, he received in- 
structions under the great seal, by which he was em- 
powered to declare, that in all its concerns, civil as well Nc* privi- 
as ecclesiastical; the colony was to be governed accord- ~^^ w 
ing to the laws of England : he was directed to issue Chulu, 
writs for electing representatives of the people, who, 
in conjunction with the governor and council, were to 
form a general assembly, and to possess supreme legis- 
lative authority in the community: he was ordered 
to establish courts of justice, in which all questions, 
whe^er civil or criminal, were to be decided agreeably 
to the forms of judicial procedure in the mother coun- 
try. It is not easy to discover what were the motives 
which induced a monarch, tenacious in adhering to uiy 
ofunioa or system which he had once adopted, jealous 
to excess of his own rights, and adverse on every oc- 
caeicHi to any extension of the privileges claimed by 
his people, to relinquish his original plan of administra- 
tion in the colony, and to grant such immunities to his 
snl^ects settled there. From the historians of Virginia, 
no less superficial than ill-informed, no light can be 
derived irith respect to this point. It is most pro- HMivc* 
hable, that dread of the spirit then rising in Great {^titS^ 
Britain extorted from Charles concessions so favour- Su«aced 
able to Virginia. After an intermission of almost. * 

twelve years, the state of his affairs compelled him 
to have recourse to the great council of the nation. 
There his subjects would find a jurisdiction inde- 
pendent of the crown, and able to control its authority. 
There they hoped for legal redress of all their griev- 
ances. Aa the colonists in Virginia had applied for 
relief to a former parliament, it might be expected with 
certainty, that they would lay their case before the first 
meeting of an assembly, in which they were secure of a 
iavourable audience. Charles knew that, if the spirit 
of his administration in Virginia were to be tried by 
VOL. vin. F 
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the maxims of the En^isfa ednstitntioii, it must be 
ftererely reprehended. He was aware that many me>- 
sures of greater moment in his goremment would be 
broi^ht under a strict review in parliament ; and, vok- 
willing to give malecontents the advantage of adding a 
charge of oppression in the remote parts of his do- 
minions to a catalogue of domestic grievanoest he Btt- 
fbliy endeavoured to take the merit of hanng granted 
voluntarily to his people tn Virginia such privileges as 
he foresaw would be extorted from him. 

But though Charles estabUshed the internal govern- 
ment of Virginia on a model similar to that of the 
EngUsh constitution, and conferred on his sutijects 
there all the rights of freemen and citizens, he was 
extremely so&citous to midntain its connexion with the 
parent state. With this view, he insbiicted ur Wil- 
llam Berkel^ strictly to prohibit any commerce of the 
colrniy with foreign nations; and in order more ceiv 
bunly to secure exclusive possession of fU the advaiw 
tages arising from the sale of its productionB, he vrat 
required to take a bond from the master of each vessd 
Aat sailed from Virginia, to land his cargo in smm 
part of the king's dominions in Europe*. Even under 
diis restraint, such is the kindly influence of free go^ 
vemment on society, the colony advanced so rapidly m 
industry and popuUdon, that, at the beginning of the 
rivil war, the English settled in it exceeded twenty 
thousand '. 
Banuu Gratitude towards a monat^h, from whose hands 
ilwnini^ they had received immunities which they had loag 
fmc wished, but hardly expected to enjoy, tike iaflueace 
and example of a popular governor passionately de- 
voted to the interests of his master. Concurred in pn- 
serviitg inviolated loyalty among the colonists. Eren 
after monarchy was abolished, after one king had been 
bdieadM, and another driven into exile, the asthorhy 

• ChaliMn'i Annkb, p. 319. 133. ' Ibid. p. ISft. 
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of the crown continued to be acknowledged and rererad 
in Virginia. Irritated at this open defiance of ite power, isso. 
the parliament issued an ordinance, declaring, that as 
the settlement in Virginia had been made at the cost 
and by the people of England, it ought to he subordi- 
nate to and dependant upon the English common* 
wealth, and subject to such laws and regulations as are 
or sfaalt be made in parltament; that, instead of dus 
dutiful gulnnission, the colonists had disclaimed the 
authority of the state, and andacioudy rebelled against 
it ; that, on this accmtot, they were denounced noto- 
rious traitors, and not only all ressels belonging to 
natiTes.of England, but those of foreign nations, were 
prohibited to enter their ports, or to carry on any com- 
merce with them. 

It was not the mode of that age to wage a war of FuiianMot 
words alone. ' The efforts of an high-spirited govern- ^^\^J^|^ 
meet in asserting its own dignity were prompt and vi- 
gorous. A powerfiil squadron, with a considerable 
body of land-forces, was despatched to reduce the Vir- 
ginians to obedience. After compelHng the colonies m 
Barbadoes and the other islands to submit to the com- 
monwealth, the squadron entered the bay of Chesapeak. ifisi. 
Bericcjey, with more courage than prudence, took arms 
to oppose this fonnidable armament ; but he could not 
long maintain such an unequal contest. His gallant re- 
nstance, however, procured favourable terms to the 
people under bis gOTemmeut. A general indemnity VLrgioii b 
for aU past ofifences was granted ; they acknowledged ^.^^^ 
the au^ority of the commonwealth, and were admitted ledgs iht 
to a participation of all the rights enjoyed by citisens*. ^i^^ 
BeAeley, firm to his prindples of loyalty, disdained to 
make any stipulation for himself; and, choosing to pass 
his days far removed from the seat of a govenunent 
which he detested, continued to reside in Virginia as a 

* Thnilow'i Stau Papcn, i. p. 197. ChiUmen's Aunli, p. 133. B«- 
TOley'iHk«.p.6a. 
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private man, beloved and respected by all over whom 
he had formerly presided. 
Rcimint* Not satieBed with taking meaaures to subject tbe co- 
^the CO- lonies, the commonwealth turned ita attention towards 
looy. the most eSectual mode of retaining them in depend- 

ence on the parent state, and of securing to it the be- 
nefit of their increasing commerce. With this view tlie 
pturliament framed two laws, one of which expressly 
prohibited all mercantile intercourse between the colo- 
nies and foreign states, and the other orduned that no 
production of Asia, Africa, or America should be im- 
ported into the dominions of the commonwealth, but io 
Tessels belonging to English owners, or to tbe people 
of the colonies settled there, and navigated by an Eng- 
lish commander'', and by crews of which the greater 
part must be Englishmen. But while the wisdom of 
the commonwealth prescribed the channel in which the 
trade of the colonies was to be carried on, it was soli- 
citous to encourage the cultivation of the staple- com- 
modity of Virginia, by an act of parliament, which 
I6S3. gave legal force to all the injunctions of James and 
Charles against planting tobacco in England '. 

Under governors appointed by the commonwealth, 
or by Cromwell, when he usurped the supreme power, 
Virginia remained almost nine years in perfect tran- 
quilli^. During that period, many adherents to the 
royal party, and among these some gentlemen of good 
' families, in order to avoid danger and oppression, to 
which they were exposed in England, or in hopes 
of repairing their ruined fortunes, resorted thither. 
Warmly attached to the cause for which they had 
fought and suffered, and animated with all the passions 
natural to men recently engaged in a fierce and long- 
protracted civil war, they, by their intercourse with 
the colonists, confirmed them in principles of loyalty, 
and added to their impatience and indignation under 

» Scobel'iAcU, p. 133. 176. • Ibid.p. 117. 
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the restraints imposed on their commerce by their new The coio- 
mttsters. On the death of Mathews, the last ^Tcmor Jj^s^'^I^ 
named by Cromwell, the sentiments and inclination oftheien- 
the people, no longer under the control of authority, * 

burst out with violence. They forced sir William 
Berkeley to quit his retirement ; they unanimously 
-elected him governor of the colony; and as he refused 
to act under an usurped authority, they boldly erected 
the royal standard, and, acknowledging Charles the tre the fint 
second to be their lawful sovereign, proclaimed him 1^'^°*"'" 
with all his titles ; and the Virginians long boasted, chwlea the 
that as they were the last of the king's subjects who 
renounced their allegiance, they were the first who 
returned to their duty ^. 

Happily for the people of Virginia, a revolution Their loyil- 
In England, no lete sudden and unexpected, seated J^'^Jj" 
Charles on the throne of his ancestors, and saved 
&em from the severe chastisement, to which their 
premature declaration in his favour must have ex- 
posed them. On receiving the first account of this 
event, the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
versal and unbounded. These; however, were not of 
long continuance. Gracious but unproductive profes* 
sions of esteem and good-will were the only return 
made by Charles to loyalty and services, which in their 
own estimation were so distinguished that no recom- 
pense was beyond what they might claim. If the 
king's neglect and ingratitude disappointed all the san- 
guine hopes which their vanity had founded on the 
merit of their past conduct, the spirit which influenced 
parliament in its commercial dehberations opened a 
prospect that alarmed them with respect to their fii- 
ture situation. In framing regulations for the encou- 
ragement of trade, which during the convulsions of 
civil war, and amidst continual fluctuations in govern- 
ment, had met with such obstruction that it declined 

^ Bev«rle]p, p. 5S. ChUmen, p. 134. 
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in averjr qiutrter; the house of commons, instead of 
granting the colonies that relief which they expected 
from the restrunts in their commerce imposed by the 
commonwealth and Cromwell, not only adopted all th^ 
ideas concerning thb branch of legislation, but ex- 
NiTig&iion tended them ferther. This produced the 'act of navi- 
*°'' gation,' the most important and memorable of any in 

Uie statute-book with respect to the history of English 
commerce. By it, besides several momentous articles 
foreign to the subject of this work, it was enacted, tbat 
no commodities should be imported into any settlement 
in Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from diem, 
but in vessels of Englbh or plantation built, whereof 
the maater and three-fourths of the mariners shall be 
English subjects, under pain of forfeiting ship and 
goods; that none but natural bom'subjecta, or such as 
have been naturalized, shall exercise the occupation of 
merchant or factor in any English settlemmt, under 
pain of forfeiting their goods and chattels; that no 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods 
used in dyeing, of the growth or manufacture of the 
colonies, shall be shipped from Uiem to any other 
country but England ; and in order to secure the per- 
foimance of this, a sufficient bond, with one surely, 
shall be given hefore sstling by the owners, for a spe- 
cific sum proportional to the rate of the vessel em- 
ployed by them'. The productions subjected to this 
restriction are distinguished, in the language of com- 
merce and finance, by the name of ' enumerated com- 
modities;' and as industry in its progress filmished 
new articles of value, these have been successively 
added to the roll, and subjected to the same restraint. 
1663. Sooo after, the. act of navigation was extended, and 
additional restraints were Imposed, by a new law, 
which prohibited the importation of any European 
commodity into the colonies, but what was laden in 

' 12 Cai. U. c. IB. 
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England in vedsels navigated and manned aa the act 
of navigation required. More eSectual provisitui was 
made by this law for exacting the penalties to which 
the trsnsgresBon of the act of navigation were sub- 
jected ; and the prindples of policy, on which the 
various regulations coo tuned in both statute* are 
ftiunded, were openly avowed in a declaration, that as 
the plantations beyond seas are inhabited and peofrfed 
by subjects of England, they may be kept in a firmer 
dependttioe upon it, and rendered yet more beneficial 
and advantageous unto it, in the fiirtfaer employment 
and increase of English shipping and seamm, as well 
OB in the vent of English woollen and otfau manuiac- 
tures and commodities; and m making England a 
staple, not only <^ the commodities of those planta- 
tions, but also of the commodities of other countries 
and places, for the supplying of them; and it being 
the usage of other nations to keep the trade of their 
plantations to themselTes™. In prosecution of those 
favourite maxims, the English legislature proceeded a 
step farther. As the act of navigation had left the 
people of the colonies at liberty to export the enu- 
merated commodities from one plantation to another 
without paying any duty, it subjected them to a tax 1673. 
equivalent to what was paid by the consumers of these ■ 
ctMomoditieB in England '. 

By these successive regulations, the plan of secur- £Secti of 
ing to England a monopoly of the commence with its '"^ 
colonies, and of shutting up every other channel into 
which it might be diverted, was perfected, and reduced 
into ctmplete system. On one side of the Atlantic 
these regulations have been extolled as an extraordi- 
nary effort of political sagacity, and have been con- 
sidered as the great charter of national commerce, to 
which the parent state is indebted for all its opulence 
and power. On the other, they have been execrated 
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as a code of oppression, more suited to the illiberolity 
of mercantile ideas, than to extensive views of legisla- 
tive wisdom. Which <^ these opinions is best founded, 
I shall examine at large in another part of this work. 
But in writing the history of the English settlements 
in America, it was necessary to trace the progress of 
those restraining laws with accuracy, as in every sub- 
sequent transaction we may observe a perpetual exer- 
tion, on the part of the mother country, to enforce and 
extend them ; and on the part of the colonies, endea- 
vours no less unremitting to elude or to obstruct their 
operation. 
Colonuta Hardly was the act of navigation known in Virginia, 
■gaitui ihc A*"^ ^^ effects begun to be felt, when the colony re- 
■°*- monstrated against it as a grievance, -and petitioned 

earnestly for relief. But the commercial ideas of 
Charles and his nunisters coincided so perfectly with 
those of parliament, that, instead of listening with a 
favourable ear to their applications, they laboured as- 
siduously to carry the act into, strict execution. For 
this purpose, instructions were issued to the governor, 
forts were built on the banks of the principal rivers, 
and small vesseb appointed to cruise on the coast. 
The Virginians, seeing no prospect of obtaining ex- 
' emption from the act, set themselves to evade it ; and 
found means, notwithstanding the vigilance with which 
they were watched, of carrying on a considerable clan- 
destine trAde with foreigners, particularly with the 
Dutch settled on Hudson's river. Emboldened by ob- 
serving disaSection spread through the colony, some 
veteran soldiers who had served under Cromwell, and 
had been banished to Virginia, formed a design of 
1663. rendering themselves masters of the country, and of 
asserting its independence on England. This rash 
project was discovered by one of their associates, and 
disconcerted by the vigorous exertions of sir William 
Berkeley. But the spirit of discontent, though re* 
pressed, was not extinguished. Every day something 
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occurred to revive and to noumh it. As it ia with 
extreme difficulty that commerce can be turned ioto 
a new channel, tobacco, the staple of the colony, sunk 
prodigiously in value when they were compelled to 
send it all to one market. It was some time before ■ 
England could furnish them regularly ftill assortments 
of those necessary articles, without which the industry 
of the colony could not be carried on, or its prosperity 
secured. Encouraged by the symptoms of general Colonv u- 
languor and despondency, which this declining state (Ji^jq^^^ 
of the colony occasioned, the Indians seated towards 
the heads of the rivers ventured first to attack the 
remote setdements, and then to make incursions into 
the interior parts of the country. Unexpected as 
these hostilities were, from a people who during a 
long period had lived in friendship with the English, . 
a measure taken by the king seems to have excited DiicoDteato 
still greater terrour among the most opulent people thrmDu' 
of the colony. Charles had imprudently imitated the of i>^ V 
example of his finther, by granting such large tracts of 
land in Virginia to several of his courtiers, as tended 
to unsettle the distribution of property in the country, 
and to render the title of the most ancient planters to 
their estates precarious and questionable. From those 1676, 
various causes, which, in a greater or lesser degree, 
affected every Individual in the colony, the indignation 
of the people became general, and was worked up to 
such a pitch, that nothing was wanting to precipitate 
them into the most desperate acts, but some leader, 
qualified to unite and to direct their operations". 

Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Bacon, a Ad imnr- 

colonel of militia, who, though he had been settled in viiSni*' 

Virstnia only three years, had acquired, by popular headed by 

- ■ X- J J J ^L -i^ N. Bacon. 

manners, an insmuatmg address, and the consideration 

derived &om having been regularly trained in England 

• Chalmen'i Annkli, ch. 10. 13, 14, puiiiD. Bererley'i Hut. oT Virg. 
I>.fi8,e(c. 
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to Ae profession of law, such geaerol eeteetn, that he 
had \>«sen admitted into die councQ, and was regarded 
a> one of the moat respectable peraooB in the colony, 
fiaoon was aHibitious, eloqoent, daring, and, prompted 
other by honeot zeal to redress the puUic wroiags, or 
allured by hopes of rusing himself to distinGtion and 
power, he mingled with the raalecontents ; and by his 
bold harangues and ctHifidoit promises of removing all 
their grievanees, he inflamed than afanost to madness. 
As the devastations committed by the Indians was the 
calamity most sensibly f«H by the people, he accused 
the governor of having neglected the proper measures 
for repelhng the invasions of the savages, and exhorted 
them to take arms in theit own defence, and to exter- 
minate that odious race. Great numbers assembled, 
and chose Bacon to be their genial. He applied to 
the governor for a commission, confirming this election 
of the people, and offered to march instantly against 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed by long 
possession of supreme command to high ideas of the 
respect due to his station, c<Bisidered this tumultuary 
wmament as an open insult to his authority, and sus- 
pected that, under specious appearances, Bacon con- 
cealed most dangerous designs. Unwilling, however, 
to give farther provocation to an incensed multitude, 
by a direct refusal of what they demanded, he thought 
it prudent to negotiate, in order to gain time ; and it 
was not until he found all endeavours to sooth them 
inefiectual, that he issued a proclamation, requiring 
)hem, in the king's name, under the pain of being de- 
nounced rebels, to disperse. 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now advanced so 
iar as rendered it impossible to recede with bonoiH or 
Ba£ety, instantly took the only resolution that remained 
in his situation. At the bead of a chosen body of his 
followers, he nuu\:hed rapidly to James-Xo*">i >i^d, 
surrounding the bouse vrhere the governor and council 
were assembled, demanded the commission for which 
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he had formerly api^ied. Berkeley, with the proud 
indigBant spirit of a cftvalier, disdaining the requisi- 
tioiM of a rehel, peremptorily refused to comply, and 
calmly presented hia naked breast to the veapona 
which were pointed against it. The council, howerer, 
foreseeing the fetal consequences of driving an enraged 
multitude, in whose power they were, to the last es- 
tremitiea ot violence, prepared a commission- consd- 
tntuig Bacon general of all the forces in Virginia, and 
by their entreaties prevailed on the governor to sign 
it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. Hardly 
wM the council delivered by hie departure from the 
dread of present danger, when, by a transition not 
nnusnal in feeble Ininds, presumptuous boldness suc- 
ceeded to excessive fiear. The commission granted to 
Bacon was declared to be null, having been extorted 
by force; he was proclaimed a rebel, his followers were 
required to abandon his standard, and the militia or- 
dered to arm, and to join the governor. 

£nraged at conduct which he branded with the Buod 
name of base and treacherous, Bacon, instead of con- q^H^ ' 
ttnuing his maich towards the Indian country, instantly ""i tb" 
wheeled about, and advanced with all his forces to ^° 
James-Town. The governor, unable to rewst such a 
numerous body, made his escape, and fled across the 
bay to Acomack on the eastern shore. Some of the 
counsellors accompanied him thither, others retired to 
tbtir own {dantatione. Upon the flight of sir William 
Berkeley, and dispersion of the council, the frame of 
etvU govenmuHit in the colony seemed to be dissolved, 
and Bacon became possessed of supreme and uncon- 
trolled power. But as he was sensible that bis coim- 
trymen would not long submit with patience to au- 
thority acquired and held merely by force of arms, he 
•ndeavoiued to found it on a more constitutional basis, 
li^ obtainJog the sanction of the people's approbation. 
With this view he called together the most consider 
able gentlemen in the colony, and having prevailed on 
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tbem to bind themselves by oath to i 
thority, and to resist every enemy that should oppose 
it, he, from that time, considered his jurisdiction u 
legally established. 
Sir w. Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected some forces, 

■ppUu'foi made inroads into difierent parts of the colony, where 
■iRcourto Bacon's authority was recognised. Several sharp con- 
' diets happened with various success. James-Town 
was reduced to ashes, and the best cultivated districts 
in the province were laid waste, sometimes by one 
party, and sometimes by the o^er. But it was not 
by his own exertions that the governor hoped to ter- 
minate the contest. He had earl; transmitted an ac- 
count of the transactions in Virginia to the king, and 
demanded such a body of soldiers, as would enable 
him to quell the insurgents, whom he represented as 
so exasperated by the restraints imposed on their 
trade, that they were impatient to shake off all de- 
pendence on the parent state. Charles, alarmed at a 
commotion no less dangerous than unexpected, and 
solicitous to maintain his authority over a colony the 
value of which was daily increasing, and more fiilly 
understood, speedily despatched a small squadron with 
such a number of regular troops as Berkeley had re- 
quired. Bacon and his followers received information 
of this armament, but were not intimidated at its ap- 
proach. They boldly determined to oppose it with 
open force, and declared it to be consistent with their 
.duty and allegiance, to treat all who should aid sir 
William Berkeley as enemies, until they should have 
an opportunity of laying their grievances before their 
sovereign i". 
1677. But while both parties prepared, with equal animo> 

BicoDiei- *''y' ^° involve their country in the horrours of civil 
miDaiei (he war, on event happened, which quieted the commotion 
" '°°' almost as suddenly as it had been excited. Bacon, 

f Bcrcrley'i HUt. p. 75, 76. 
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when ready to take the field, sickened and died. None 
of bis followers possessed such talents, or were so 
much ohjects of the people's ctmfidence, as entitled 
them to aspire to the supreme command. Destitute 
of a leader to conduct and animate them, their san- 
guine hopes of success subsided ; mutual distrust ac- 
companied thb universal despondency; all began to 
wish for an acconmiodation ; and after a short nego- 
tiation with sir William Berkeley, they lud down their 
arms, and submitted to his government, on ohtunJng 
a promise of general pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in the an- 
nals of Virginia, is distinguished by the name of ' Ba- 
con's rebellion,' During seven months this daring 
leader was master of the colony, while the royal go- 
vernor was shut up in a remote and ill-peopled comer 
of it. What were the real motives that prompted him 
to take arms, and to what length he intended to carry 
bis plans of reformation, either in commerce or govern- 
ment, it is not easy to discover, in the scanty materials 
from which we derive our information with respect to 
this transaction. It is probable, that his conduct, like 
that of other adventurers in &ction, would have been 
r^pilated chiefly by events ; and accordingly as these 
proved favourable or adverse, his views and requi- 
sitions would have b^n extended or circumscribed. 

Sir William Berkeley, as soon as he was reinstated Ad inem- 
in his office, called together the representatives of the ii/moder^ 
people, that, by their advice and authority, public ti°'<- 
tranquillity and order might be perfectiy established. 
Though this assembly met a few weeks after the death 
of Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal injuries was 
still recent, and when the passions excited by such a 
fierce contest had but little time to subside, its pro- 
ceedings were conducted with a moderation seldom 
exercised by the successful party in a civil war. No 
man suffered capitally ; a small number were subjected 
to fines ; others were declared incapable of holding 
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any office of truet ; and with those exceptions the pro- 
miae of general indemnity wtu confirmed by law. Soon 
after, Berkeley was recalled, and colonel Jefieiys waa 
appointed his successDr. 
State of ihB From that period to the revolution in one thousand 
tbarcTola- ^ hundred and eighty .eight, there is scarcely any 
^^^in . memorable occurrence in the history of Virginia. A 
peace was concluded with the Indians. Under sevrafal 
successive governors, administration was carried on in 
the colony with the same arbitrary spirit that dislin- 
guiahed the latfer years of Charles the second, and die 
precipitate counsels of James the second. The Vir- 
ginians, with a constitution, which, in form, resembled 
that of England, enjoyed hardly any portion of the 
liberty which that admirable system of policy is framed 
to secure. They were deprived even of the last con- 
solation of the oppressed, the power of complaining, by 
a law which, under severe penalties, prohibited them 
from speaking disrespecttiilly of the governor, or de- 
faming, either by worda or writing, the administration 
of the colony <>. Still, however, the laws restreining 
their commerce were felt as an intolerable grievance, 
and they ' nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, 
which, from the necessity of conceiding it, acquired 
a greater degree of acrimony. But, Dotwithstaading 
those unfavourable circnmstanceSf the colony continued 
to increase. The use of tobacco was now beo(Hne 
general in Europe ; and though it had fallen consider- 
ably in price, the extent of demand compensated that 
diminution, and by giving constant employment to the 
indiutry of the planters, dlffiised weidth among them. 
At the revoluticm the number of inhabitants in the 
colony exceeded sixty thousand ', and in the course of 
twenty-eight years its population had been more Aan 
doubled *. 



* Bevettey, p. 81. Cbalmen, p. 
' Chtlmeri'i Awiili, p. 366. 
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When JameB the first, in the year one thousand Hbtor of 
lix hundred aud six, made that magnificent partition, cokn!^ 
which has been mentioned, of a vast region in North <^t^t^ 
America, extending from the thirty-fourth to the forty- puy. ""^ 
fifth degree of latitude, between two trading companies 
of his subjects, he established the residence of the one 
in London, and of the other in Plymouth. The for- 
mer was authorized to settle in the southern, and the 
latter in the northern part of this temtoiy, th^i dis- 
tmguished by the general name of Virginia. This ar- 
rangement seems to have been formed upon the idea 
of some speculative refiner, who umed at diffusing the 
spirit of industry, by fixing the seat of one branch of 
the trade that was now to be opened, on the east coast 
of the island, and the other on the west. But London 
possesses such advuitages of ratuation, that the com- 
mercial wealth and activity of England have tdways 
centred in the capital. At the beginning of the last 
century, the superiori^ of the metropolis in both these 
respects was so great, that lliou^ the powers and 
privileges conferred by the king on the two trading 
companies were precisely the same, tbe adventurers 
settled in Plymouth fell far short of those in London, . 
in the vigour and success of their efforts towards ac- 
complishing the purpose of their institudon. Though 
the (^raticns of the Plymouth coftipony were animated 
by the public-spirited zeal of sir John Popham, chief 
justice of England, sir Ferdinando Gorges, and some 
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other gentlemen of the west, all its - exertions were 
feeble and unfortunate. 
1606. The first vessel fitted out by the company was taken 

um'u'io ^y ^^^ Spaniards. In the year one thousand six hun- 
teitfe on tbe dred and seven, a feeble settlemept was made at Saga- 
^JJ|(^™ hadoc; but, on account of the rigour of the climate, 
was soon relinquished, and for some time nothing far- 
ther was attempted than a few fishing voyages to cape 
Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for skins and 
oil. One of the vessek equipped for this purpose was 
Snitb rar- commanded by capt^n Snuth, whose name haa been so 
vc^ that often mentbned with distinction in the History of Vir- 

cout, and .,-_,, , 1 . 

cdiiiiNew gima. The adventure was prosperous and lucrative, 
^^'lu,' ^"* '"^ ardent enterprising mind could not confine 
its attention to objects so unequal to it as the petty 
details of a trading voyage. He employed a part of 
his time in exploring the coast, and in delineating its 
bays and harbours. On his return, he laid a map of 
it before prince Charles, and, with the usual exaggera- 
tion of discoverera, painted the beauty and excellence 
of the country in such glowing colours, that the young, 
prince, in the warmth of admiration, declared, that it 
should be called New England*: a name which ef- 
faced that of Virginia, and by which it is still distin- 
guished. 
VM It-' The favourable accounts of the country by Smith, aa 

)^*^^ well as die success of his voyage, seem to have encou- 
taccaufd. raged private adventurers to prosecute the trade on 
die coast of New England with greater biiaknesa ; but 
did not inspire the languishing company of Plymouth 
with such vigour aa to make any new attempt towards 
establishing a permanent colony there. Something 
more than the prospect of distant gain to themselves, 
or of future advantages to their country, was requiaite. 
In order to induce men to abandon the place of their 
nativity, to migrate -to another quarter of the globe, 

> Smhh'i Trav. book ri. p. 303, etc. Purcbu, iv. p. 1837. 
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and endure innomerable hardships under an untried 
climate, and in an uncultiTated land, covered with 
voods, or occupied by fierce and hostile tribes of 
savages. But what mere attention to private emolu- 
ment or to national utility could not efiect, was ac- 
complished by the operation of an. higher principle. 
Religion had gradually excited among a great body of Reiigioas 
the people a spirit that fitted them remarkably for en- ^^^XA ,„ 
countering the dangers, and surmounting the obstacles, "le New 
which had hitherto rendered abortive the schemes of ^^y^ 
colonization in that part of America allotted to the 
company of Plymouth. As the various setUements in 
New England are indebted for their ori^n to this 
spirit, as in the course of our narrative we shall discern 
its influence mingling in all their transactions, and giv- 
ing a peculiar tincture to the character of the people, 
as well as to their institutions both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, it becomes necessary to trace its rise and progress 
with attention and accuracy. 

When the superstitions and corruptions of the Ro- Different 
mish church prompted difierent nations of Europe to |^^|^^^ 
throw ofl" its yoke, and to withdraw from its commu- church go- 
nion, the mode as well as degree of their separation t^u pre- 
was various. Wherever reformation was sudden, and "i™ >' 
carried on by the people without authority from their mitioD. 
rulers, or in opposition to it, the rupture was violent 
and totaL Every part of the ancient fabric was over- 
turned, and a different system, not only with respect to 
doctrine, but to church government, and the external 
rites of worship, was established. Calvin, who, by his 
alnlities, learning, and austerity of manners, had ac- 
quired high reputation and authority in the protestant 
churches, was a zealous advocate for this plan of 
thorough reformation. He exhibited a model of that 
pure form of ecclesiastical policy, which he approved 
in the conatitation of the church of Geneva. The 
simplicity of its institutions, and still more their re- 

VOL. VIII. o 
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pugnancy to those of the popish church, were so much 
admired by all the stricter reformers, that it was 
copied, with some small variations, in Scotland, in the 
republic of the United Provinces, in the dominions of 
the house of Brandenburgh, in those of the elector pa- 
latine, and in the churches of the hugonota in France. 
But in those countries where the steps of departure 
from the church of Rome were taken with greater de- 
liberation, and regulated by the wisdom or poUcy of 
the supreme magistrate, the separation was not so 
wide. Of all the reformed churches, that of England 
has deviated least from the ancient institutions. The 
violent but capricious spirit of Henry the eighth, who, 
though he discUimed the supremacy, revered the te- 
nets of the papal see, checked innovations in doctrine 
or worship during his reign.- When his son ascended 
the throne, and the protestant reli^on was eatabUshed 
by law, the cautious prudence of archbishop Cranmer 
moderated the zeal of those who had espoused the new 
opinions. Though the articles to be recognised as the 
system of national faith were framed conformably to the 
doctrines of Calvin, his notions with respect to church 
government and the mode of worship were not adopted. 
As the hierarchy in England was incorporated with 
the civil policy of the kingdom, and constituted a m«n- 
ber of the legislature, archbishops, and bbhops, with 
all the subordinate ranks of ecclesiastics subject to 
them, were continued according to ancient form, and 
with the same dignity and jurisdiction. The peculiar 
vestments in which the clergy performed their sacred 
functions, bowing at the name of Jesus, kneeling at re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the Lord's supper, the sign of 
the cross In baptism, the use of the ring in marriaget 
with several other rites to which. long usage had ac- 
customed the people, and which time had rendered 
venerable, were still retained. But though parliament 
enjoined the observance of these ceremonies, under 
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very severe pen^ties", several of the more zealous 
clergy entertained scruples with respect to the lawful- 
ness of complying with this injunction : and the vigi- 
lance and authority of Cranmer and Ridley with dif- 
ficulty saved their infant church from the disgrace of a 
schism on this account. 

On the accession of Mary, the fiirious zeal with Reli^knu 
which she persecuted all who had adopted the tenets K'^J^'"' 
of the reformers forced many eminent protestants, lay- 
men OS well as ecclesiastics, to seek an asylum on the 
continent. Francfort, Geneva, Basil, and Strasburgh, 
received them with affectionate hospitality, as sufferers 
in the cause of truth, and the magistrates permitted 
them to assemble by themselves for religious worship. 
The exiles who took up their residence in the two for- 
mer cides, modelled their little congregations accord- 
ing to the ideas of Calvin, and, with a spirit natural to 
men in their situation, eagerly adopted institutions 
which appeared to be farther removed from the su- 
perstitioDB of popery than those of their own church. 
They returned to England as soon as Elizabeth re- 
established the protestant religion, not only with more 
violent andpatby to the opinions and practices of that 
church, by which they had been oppressed, but with a 
strong attachment to that mode of worship to which 
they had been for some years accustomed. As they 
were received by their countrymen with the veneration 
due to confessors, they exerted all the influence de- 
rived from that opinion, in order to obtain such a re- 
formation in the English ritual as might bring it nearer 
to the standard of purity in foreign churches. Some 
of the queen's most confidential ministers were warmly 
disposed, to cooperate with them in this measure. But Qomd 
Elizabeth paid little regard to the inclinations of the ^ ""''"* 
one or the sentiments of the other. Fond of pomp 
and ceremony, accustomed, according to the mode of 

»a»t3Edw.vt.£.i. 
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that age, to study religious controversy, and possess- 
ing, like her father, such confidence in her own un- 
derstanding, that she never doubted her capacity to 
judge and decide with respect to every point in dispute 
between contending sects *", she chose to act according 
to her- own ideas, which led her rather to. approach 
nearer to the church of Rome, in the parade of ex- 
ternal worship, than to widen the breach by abolishing 
any rite already established''. An act of pBrliament, 
in the first year of her reign, not only required an 
exact conformity to the mode of worship prescribed in 
the service-book, under most rigorous penalties, but 
empowered the queen to enjoin the observance of such 
additional ceremonies as might tend, in her opinion, to 
render the public exercises of devotion more decent 
and edifying *. 

The advocates for a farther reformation, notwith- 
standing this cruel disappouitment of the sanguine 



< Of the bi^ idea which Eliiabeth enlertuneil with fcipcctto her on 
■uperiOT ikill ia theal<^, u well U the haughty tone Id which the dic- 
tated to her lubjectt what thay aaght to believe, we biie a Miiking pktare 
in ber apeech tx the cloae of the parliament, a. d. 15SG : — " Oh thing I 
may not oveiakip. tteligion, the ground on which all other matten might 
to take' rool, and, bioiig cotrnptcd, may mai all the tree. And that there 
be Mime ((!iK>finden with the order of the clergy, which n may niake a 
dander lo iiyielf, and to the church, whoac overmler God hath made me, 
whoae negUgenee cannot be eicuaed, ir any achiinii or etTOun heretieal 
were suAcied. Tbui much I muM aay, that ioidc faults and oegligeDcea 
moat grow aad be, a> in all other great chargei it bappenelh; and what 
vocalioD without 1 All which, if you, my iordi of the clergy, da not ameuil 
I meaD to depo« you. Look ye, tberelbre, well to your charges. Thia 
may be amended without needlen or open exdamaliona. 1 am luppoaed 
to have many itodiea, hot moit philosi^ical. I muit yield tbii to be tnie, 
that I auppoic few, that be not profenon, hate read more. And 1 need 
ml tell you, that 1 am not u aimple that I understand not, wa so forgetful 
that 1 remember not ) and yet, amidst my many mlainei, I bi^ God'a 
book hath not been my seldtaneM lectures, in which we find that which bj 
reaion all ought lo believe.' I see maoy over-b(dd with God Almighty, 
makiug too many subtile scannings of his blessed will. The presumption is 
10 great that I may not suffer it," etc. D'Ewes's Journal, p. 328. 

' Neal'sHist. of the Puritans, i. p. 13e. 176. ■ 1 Elii. c. 3. 
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hopes with which they returned to their native coun- 
try, did not relinquish their design. They dissemi- 
nated their opinions with great industry among the 
people. They extolled the purity of foreign churches, 
and inveighed against the superstitious practices with 
which rehgion was defiled in their own church. In 
vain did the defenders of the estahliahed system re- 
present that these forms and ceremonies were, in them- 
selres, things perfectly indifferent, which, from long 
usage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by their im- 
pression upon the senses and imagination, tended not 
only to fix the attention, but to aSect the heart, and to 
wann it with devout and worthy sentinients. The pu- 
ritans, for by that name siich as scrupled to comply 
with what was enjoined by the act of uniformity were 
distinguished, maintained, that the rites in question 
were inventions of men, superadded to the simple and 
reasonable service required in the word of God ; that 
from the excessive solicitude with which conformity to 
them was exacted, 'the multitude must conceive such 
an high opinion of their value and importance, as might 
induce them to rest satisfied with the mere form and 
shadow of religion, and to imagine that external ob- 
servances may compensate for the want of inward sanc- 
tity ; that ceremonies, which liad been long employed 
by a society manifestly corrupt, to veil its own defects, 
and to seduce and fascinate mankind, ought now to be 
rejected as relics of superstition unworthy of a place in 
a church which gloried in the name of ' reformed.' 

The- people, to whom in every religious controversy laiolemii ' 
the final appeal is made, listened to the arguments of 'pi"' of *''■ 
the contending parties ;- and it is obvious to which of 
them, men who hftd lately heheld the superstitious 
spirit of popery, and felt its persecuting rage, would 
lend the most favourable ear. The desire of a farther 
separation from the church of Rome spread wide 
through the nation. ■ The preachers who contended 
for this, and who refused to wear the surplice, and 
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other vestmentB peculiar to their order, or to obaerre 
the ceremonies enjoined by Uw, were followed and ad- 
mired, while the ministry of the zealous advocate for 
conformity was deserted, and their persons often ex- 
posed to insult. For some time the nonconfomusts 
were comiived at ; but as their number and boldness 
increased, the interposition both of spiritual and dvil 
authority was deemed necessary in order to check their 
progress. To the disgrace of christians, the aacred 
rights of conscience and private judgment, as well as 
the charity and mutual forbearance suitable to the mild 
spirit of the religion which they professed, were in that 
age little understood. Not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itself in the sense now afi&xed to it, 
was then unknown. Every church claimed a right to 
employ the hand of power for the protection of truth 
and the extirpation of errour. The laws of her king- 
dom armed Elizabeth vritb ample authority for this 
purpose, and she was abundantly disposed to exercise 
it with full vigour. Many of the most eminent among 
the puritan clergy were deprived of their benefices, 
others were imprisoned, several were fined, and some 
put to death. But persecution, as usually happens, in- 
stead of extinguishing, inflamed their zeal, to such a 
height, that the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of 
law was deemed insufficient to suppress it, and a new 
tribund was established under the title of the ' high 
commission for ecclesiastical affairs,' whose powers and 
mode of procedure were hardly less odious or less hos- 
tile to the principles of justice than those of the Spa- 
nish inquisition. Several attempts were made in the 
house of commons to check these arbitrary proceed- 
ings, and to moderate the rage of persecution ; but the 
queen always imposed silence upon those who pre- 
sumed to deliver any opinion with respect to a matter 
appertaining solely to her prerogative, in a tone as im- 
perious and arrogant as was ever used by Henry the 
eighth in addressing his parliaments; and so tamely 
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ol>sequioua were the guardiana of the people's rights, 
that they not only obeyed those iinconstitutional com- 
mauds, but consented to an act, by which every person 
irho should absent himself from church during a month 
^ras subjected to punishment by fine and imprisonment ; 
and if after conviction be did not, within three months, 
renounce his erroneous opinions and conform to the 
laws, he was then obliged to abjure the reabn; but if 
he either refused to comply with this condition, or re- 
turned from banishment, he should be put to death as 
a felon without benefit of clergy '. 

By this iniquitous statute, equally repugnant to ideas Eatirawpa- 
of civil and of religious liberty, the puritans were cut [ij|^,i'"" 
oS from any hope of obtaining either reformation in ""^ ^* 
the church or indulgence to themselves. Exasperated 
by this rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the esta- 
blished reli^n increased, and, with the progress na> 
tural to violent passions, carried them far beyond what 
was their original aim. The first puritans did not en- 
tertain any scruples with respect to the lawiiilness of 
episcopal government, and seem to have been very un- 
willing to withdraw from commimion with the church 
of which they were members. But when they were 
thrown out of her bosom, and constrained to hold - 
separate assembUes for the worship of God, their fol- 
lowers no longer viewed a society by which they were 
oppressed, with reverence or affection. Her govern- 
ment, her discipline, her ritual, were examined with 
minute attention. Every errour was pointed out, and 
every defect magnified. The more boldly any preadier 
inveighed against the corruptions of the church, he 
was listened to with greater approbation ; and the far- 
ther be urged his disciples to depart from such an im- 
pure community, the more eagerly did they follow him. 
By degrees, ideas of ecclesiastica] policy, altogether 
repugnant to those of the eBtablished church, gained 
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footing In the nation. The more sober and learned 
puritans inclined to that form which ia known by the 
name of prcBbyterian. Such aa were more thoroughly 
pofseesed with the spirit of innovation, however much 
they might approve the equality of pastors which that 
system establishes, reprobated the authori^ whicb it 
vests in various judicatories, descending from one to 
another in regular subordination, as inconsistent with 
christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time In the 
minds of the people, and amused them with many 
Browntita. ideal schemes of ecclesiastical policy. At length Ro- 
bert Brown, a popular declaimer in high estimation, 
reduced them to a system, on which he modelled biB 
own congregation. He taught that the church of Eng- 
land was corrupt and antichristian, its ministers not 
lawfully ordained, its ordinances and sacraments in- 
valid ; and, therefore, he prohibited his people to hold 
communion with it in any religious function. He main- 
tained, that a society of christians, uniting together to 
. worship God, constituted a church possessed of com- 
plete jurisdiction in the conduct of its own aflairs, in- 
dependent of any other society, and imaccountable to 
any superior; that the priesthood was neither a distinct 
order in the church, nor conferred an indelible charac- 
ter; but that every man qualiEed to teach might be set 
apart for that office by the election of the brethren, 
and by imposition of their hands; in like manner, by 
their authority, he might be discharged from that 
function, and reduced to the rank of a private chris- 
tian ; that every person when admitted a member of a 
church, ought to make a public confession of his faith, 
and give evidence of his being in a state of favour with 
God, and that all the affairs of a church were to be re- 
gulated by the decision of the majority of its members. 
BrowDbd This democratical form of government, which abo- 
in HoU»^: l^li^t^ ^' distinction of ranks in the church, and con- 
ferred an equal portion of power on every individual. 
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accorded so perfectly with the levelling genius of fana^ 
ticistn, that it was-fondly adopted by many as a com- 
plete model of christian policy. From their founder, 
they were denominated Brownists ; and aa their tenets 
were more hostile to the established religion than those 
of other separatists, the fiercest storm of persecu- 
tion fell upon their heads. Many of them were fined 
or imprisoned, and some put to death; and though 
Brown, with a levity of which there are few examples 
among enthusiasts whose vanity has been soothed by 
being recognised as heads of a par^, abandoned his 
disciples, conformed to the established religion, and 
accepted of a benefice in the church, the sect not only 
subsisted, but continued to spread, especially among 
persons in the middle and lower ranks of life. But as 
all their motions were carefiilly watched, both by the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts, which, aa ofisn as they 
were detected, punished them with the utmost rigour, 
a body of them, weary of living in a state of continual 
danger and alarm, fied to Holland, and settled in Ley- 
den, under the care of Mr. John Robinson, their pastor. 
There they resided for several years unmolested and 
obscure. But many of their aged members dying, and 
some of. the younger marrying into Dutch families, 
while their church received no increase, either by re- 
cruits from England or by proselytes gained in the 
country, they began to be afraid that all their high at- 
tainments In spiritual knowledge would be lost, and 
that perfect fabric of policy which they had erected, 
would be dissolved, and consigned to oblivion, if they 
remained longer in a strange land. 

Deeply affected with the prospect of an event, which nmovcrrom 
to them appeared fatal to the interests of truth, they if^Jii." 
thought themselves called, in order to prevent it, to re- 
move to some other place, where they might profess 
and propagate their opinions with greater success. 
America, in which their countrymen were at that time 
intent on planting colonies, presented itself to their 
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thoughts. They flattered themselves with hopes of 
being permitted, in that remote region, to follow their 
own ideas in religion without disturbance. The dangers 
and hardships to which all former emigrants to America 
had been exposed, did not deter them. " They were 
well weaned," according to their own description, 
" from the delicate milk of their mother country, and 
inured to the difficulties of a strange land. They were 
knit together in a strict and sacred band, by virtue of 
which they held themselves obliged to take care of the 
good of each other, and of the whole. It was not with 
them, as with otlier men, whom small things could dis- 
courage, or small discontents cause to wish themselves 
at home again*." The first object of their solicitude 
was to seciire the free exercise of their religion. For 
this purpose they appUed to the king; and, though 
James refused to give them any explicit assurance of 
toleration, they seem to have obtained from him some 
promise of his connivance, as long as they continued to 
demean themselves quietly. So eager were they to ac- 
complish their favourite scheme, that, relying on this 
precarious security, they began to negotiate with the Vir- 
ginian company for a tract of land within the limits of 
their patent. This they easily procured from a society 
desirous of encouraging migration to a vast country, of 
which they had hitherto occupied only a few spots. 
1610. After the utmost efforts, their preparations fell far 

Rrat at- short of what, waa requisite for be^nning the settle- 
umpito ment of a new colony. A hundred and twenty persons 
Muuchn- sailed from England in a single ship on this arduous 
mu baj. undertaking. The place of their destination waa Hud- 
son's River, where they intended to settle ; but their 
captain having been bribed, as is said, by the Dutch, 
who had then formed a scheme, which they afterwards 
accompliahed, of planting n colony there, carried them 
so &r towards the north, that the first land in America 

( Hulcbinioa'a Hilt, of Maiuch. p. 4. 
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which they made vas cape Cod. They were now not Not. il. 
only beyond the precincts of the territory which had 
been granted to them, but beyond those of the com- 
pany from which they derived their right. The sea- 
son, however, was so far advanced, and sickness raged 
so violently among men unaccuatomed to the hardships 
of a long voyage, that it became necessary to take up 
their abode there. After exploring the coast, they Settle at 
chose for their station a place now belonging to the m^"^. '" 
province of Massachusets bay, to which they gave the 
name of New Plymouth, probably out of respect to 
that company, within whose jurisdiction they now 
found themselves situated''. 

No season could be more unfavourable to settlement 
than that in which the colony landed. The winter, 
which, trom the predominance of cold in America, is 
rigorous to a degree unknown in parallel latitudes of 
our hemisphere, was already set in ; and they were 
slenderly provided with what was requisite for comfort- 
able subsistence, under a climate considerably more 
severe than that for which they had made preparation. 
Above one half of them was cut off before the return 
of spring, by diseases, or by famine: the survivors, 
instead of having leisure to attend to the supply of 
their own wants, were compelled to take arms against 
the savages in their neighbourhood. Happily for the Plu of go- 
Knglish, a pestilence which raged in America the year "^ 
before they landed, had swept off so great a number 
of the natives, that they were quickly repulsed and 
humbled. The privilege of professing their own opi- 
nions, and of being governed by laws of their own 
framing, afforded consolation to the colonists amidst all 
their dangers and hardships. The constitution of their 
church was the same with that which they had esta- 
blished in Holland. Their system of civil govem- 

^ Uubud'i Pre*. Slkte, p. 3. Cotton'a Migaalia, p. T. Hutchinwn'i 
Ukt. p. 3. etc. 
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ment waa founded on those Heas of the natural equa- 
Gty among men, to which their ecclesiastical policy had 
accustomed them. Every free man, who waa a mem- 
ber of the church, was admitted into the supreme legis- 
lative hody. The laws of England were adopted ai 
the haais of their jurisprudence, though with some 
diversity in the punishments inflicted upon crimes, 
horrowed from the Mosaic institutions. The execu> 
tive power was vested in a governor and some assist- 
ants, who were elected annually by the members of the 
legislative aseembly '. So far their institutions appeax 
to be founded on. the ordinary maxims of human pru- 
dence. But it was a favourite opinion with all the en- 
thusiasts of that age, that the scriptures contained a. 
complete system not only of spiritual instruction, but 
of civil wisdom and polity ; and without attending to 
the peculiar circumstances or situation of the people 
whose history is there recorded, they ofteii deduced 
general rules for their own conduct from what hap- 
pened among men in a very different state. Under the 
influence of this wild notion, the colonists of New Ply- 
mouth, in imitation of the primitive christians, threw 
CommuDity all their property into a common stock, and, like mem- 
" B"™*' bers of one family, carried on every work of industry 
by their joint labour for public behoof^. But, however 
this resolution might evidence the sincerity of their 
faith, it retarded the progress of their colony. The 
same fatal effects flowed from this community of goods, 
and of labour, which had formerly been experienced in 
Thiiiitttita- Virginia; atad it soon became necessary to relinquish 
toThe TO- ^l"*' ^*^ '"*• refined to be CE4>able of being accom- 
looy. modated to the afiairs of men. But though they built 

a small town, and surrounded it with such a fence 
as aSbrded sufficient security against the assaults of 
Indians, the soil around it was so poor, their religious 
principles were so unsocial, and the supply sent Uiem 

* Cbalown'* Auiali, p. 87. ^ Id. p. 89. Ddoglu'i Sanunuy, U p. 370, . 
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by th^ fiiends bo scanty, that at the end of ten years, 
the number of people helonging to the settlement did 
not exceed three hundred'. During some years they 
appear not to have acquired right by any legal con- 
veyance to the territory which they had occupied. At 1630. 
length they obtained a grant of property from the not'i^nirw- 

coundl of the New Plymouth company, but were never '***■' ^3 
, , , ,.., 1. .T cnarWr. 

incorporated as a body politic by royal charter '". Un- 
like all the'other settlements in America, this colony 
must be considered merely as a voluntary association, 
held together by the tacit consent of its members to 
recognise the authority of laws, and auhmit to the 
jurisdiction of magistrates, framed and chosen by them- 
selves. In this state it remained an independent, but 
feeble community, until it was united to its more power- 
fill neighbour, the colony of Massachusets bay, the 
origin and progress of which I now proceed to relate. 

The origuial company of Plymouth having done no- Graird ' 

thing effectual towards establishing any permanent set- ^^gu, 
tkment m America, James the first, in the year one >ppoinied. 
thousand six hundred and twenty, issued a new charter 
to the du&e of Lennox, the marquis of Buckingham, 
and several other persons of distinction in his court, 
by which he conveyed to them a right to a territory 
in America, still more extensile than what had been 
granted to the former patentees, incorporating them as 
a body politic, in order to plant colonies there, with 
powers and jurisdictions similar to those contained in 
his charters to the companies of South and North 
Virginia. This society was distinguished by the name 
of the grand council of Plymouth for planting and go- 
verning New England. What considerations of public 
utility could induce the king to commit such an under- 
taking to persons apparently so ill qualified for con- 
ducting it, or what prospect of private advantage 
prompted them to engage in it, the information we 

> ChaliDen's Annali, p. 97. ■• Id. p. 97. 107. 
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receive irom contemporary writers does not enable ut 
to determine. Certain it is, that the expectations of 
both were disappointed ; and after many schemes and 
arrangements, all the attempts of the new associates 
towards colonization proved unsuccessful. 
ProjcctorK New England must have rem^ed unoccupied, if 
new colany. ^.j^^ game causes which occasioned the emigration of 
the Brownists had not continued to operate. Notwith- 
standing the violent persecution to which puritans of 
every denomination were still exposed, their number 
and zeal daily increased. As they now despaired of 
obtaining in their own country any relaxation of the 
penal statutes enacted against their sect, many began 
to turn their eyes towards some other place of retreat, 
where they might profess their own opinions with im- 
punity. From the tranquilli^ which their brethren 
had hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, tbey hoped to 
find this desired asylum in New England ; and by the 
activity of Mr.- White, a nonconformiBt minister at 
Dorchester, an association was formed by several gen- 
tlemen who had imbibed puritanical notions, in order 
to conduct a colony thither. They purchased from 
the council of Plymouth all the territory, extending in 
length from three miles north of the river Merrimack, 
to three miles south of Charles river, and in breadth, 
' 1637. from the AtUntic to the Southern ocean. Zealous as 
these proprietors were to accomplish their favourite 
purpose, they quickly perceived their own inability to 
attempt the population of such an immense region, and 
deemed it necessary to call in the aid of more opulent 
co-partners". 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a sufficient 
number, chiefly in the capital, and among persons in 
the commercial and other industrious walks of life, who 
had openly joined the sect of the puritans, or secretly 
favoured their opinions. These new adventurers, with 

> N«U'< Hilt, or New Eogl. i. p. 122. 
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the caution natural to men conversant in business, 
entertained doubts concerning the propriety of found- 
ing a colony on the basis of a grant from a private 
company of patentees, who might convey a right of 
property in the soil, but could not confer jurisdiction, 
or the privilege of governing that society which they 
had in contemplation to establish. As it was only 
irom royal authority that such powers could be de- 
rived, they apphed for these ; and Charles granted 
their request, with a facility which appears astonishing, 
when we consider the principles and views of the men 
who were suitors for the favour. 

Time has been considered as the parent of political Chwter m 
wisdom, but its instructions are communicated slowly. ea'o°l^f 
Although the experience of above twenty years might MuMchu. 
have taught the English the impropriety of commit- '' 

ting the government of settlements in America, to ex- 
clusive corporations resident in Europe, neither the 
king nor his subjects had profited so much by what 
passed before their eyes, as to have extended their 
ideas beyond those adopted by James, in his first 
attempts towards colonization. The charter of Charles 
the first to the adventurers associated for planting the 
province of Masaachusets bay, was perfectly similar to 
those granted by his father to tlie two Virginian com- 
panies and to the council of Plymouth. The new ad- 
venturers were incorporated aa a body politic, and 
their right to the territory, which they had purchased 
from the council at Plymouth, being confirmed by the 
king, they were empowered to dispose of the lands, 
and to govern the people who should settle upon 
them. The first governor of the company, and his 
assistants, were named by the crown ; the right of 
electing their successors was vested in the members of 
the corporation. The executive power was committed 
to the governor and assistants ; that of legislation to 
the body of proprietors, who might make statutes and 
orders for the good of the community, not inconsistent 
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with the laws of England, and enforce tlie observance 
of them, according to the course of other corporations 
within the reahn. Their lands were to be held by the 
same liberal tenure with those granted to the Vir- 
ginian company. They obtained the same temporary 
exemption from internal taxes, and from duties on 
goods exported or imported ; and notwithstanding thetr 
migration to America, they and their descendants were 
declared to be entitled to all the rights of natural-bom 
subjects*. 

The manifest object of this charter was to confer on 
the adventurers who undertook to people the territory 
on Massachusets bay, all the corporate rights possessed 
by the council of Plymouth, from which they had pur- 
chased it, and to form them into a public body, resem- 
bling other great trading companies, which the spirit 
of monarchy had at that time multiplied in the king- 
dom. The king seems not to have foreseen, or to have 
suspected, the secret intentions of those who projected 
the measure ; for so far was he irom alluring emigrants, 
by any hopes of indulgence with respect to their reli- 
gious scruples, or from promising any relaxation &om 
the rigour of the penal statutes agunst nonconformists, 
that he expressly provides for having the oath of su- 
premacy administered to every person who shall pass 
to the colony, or inhabit there ^ 

" Hutchinton's CoUecl. of Orig. F&pen, p. 1, etc. 

f Id. p. 18. — lEii EDipruing that Mi. Neal, an indiutrioui md general!; 
nell-infonaed writer, ihould affirm, that " free ILbertj of cooiciEDpe was 
granted by thii charter to all who shanld Kttle in those pani, to wonhip 
God in their own way." Hist, of New Engl. i. p. 124. Thii he repeats in 
hii Hiitory of the Puritani, ii. p. 310; and lubiequent hitloriaoi bave 
copied him implicitly. Nopermiiiion of that kind, however, is conlained 
in the charter j and auch an indnlgence would have bten iacoogitteat with 
■II the muiins of Charlea and hii miniaten during the couih of bii reign. 
At the time when Charlei inned the charter, the influence of Land over 
his counciti waa at ila height, the poritani were proieeuted inth the greateat 
aeverity, and the kingdom wai ruled entiivly b; prerogative. Thli ii not 
an nra ia which one can expect to meet with concenions in favoni of non> 
a, from a prince of Charlea'i character and principle!. 
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. But whatever were the intentions of the king, the 1G39. 
adTenturers kept their own object steadily in view. j„ j,,^*"' 
Soon after their powers to establish a colony were ren- Vl*""?" if 
dered complete by the royal charter, they fitted out 
fire ships for New England ; on board of which em- 
harked upwards of three hundred passengers, with a 
riew of settling there. These were mostly zealous 
puritans, whose chief inducement to relinquish their 
native land was the hope of enjoying religious liberty, 
in a country far removed from the seat of government 
and the oppression of ecclesiastical courts. Some emi- 
nent nonconformist ministers accompanied them as 
their spiritual instructers. On their arrival in New 
England, they found the wretched remainder of a 
small body of emigrants, who had left England the 
preceding year, under the conduct of £ndicott, a deep Hne S9. 
enthusiast, whom, prior to their incorporation by the 
royal charter, the associates had appointed deputy go- 
vernor. They were settled at a place called by the 
Indians Naunekeag, and to which Endicott, with the 
fond affectation of fanatics of that age to employ the 
language and appellations of scripture in the affairs of 
common life, had given the name of Salem. 

The emigrants under Endicott, and such as now Begin wiih 
joined them, coincided perfectly in religious principles, ^^urei,^ 
They were puritans of the strictest form; and to men 
of this character the institution of a church was natu- 
rally of such interesting concern as to take place of 
every otlter object. In this first transaction, they dis- 
played at once the extent of the reformation at which 
they aimed. Without regard to the sentiments of that 
monarch under the sanction of whose authority they 
settled in America, and fVoro whom they derived right 
to act as a body politic, and in contempt of the laws of 
England, with which the charter required that none of 
their acts or ordinances should be inconsistent, they 
adopted in their infant church that form of policy which 
has since been distinguished by the name of independ- 

VOL. VIII. H 
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Avg.s. tat. They united together in religious aodety, by a 
Bolemn covenuit with God and with one anodier, and 
in strict conformity, as they imai^ned, to the rules of 
scripture. They elected a pastor, a teacher, and an 
elder, whom they set apart for their respective offices, 
by imposition of the hands of the brethren. All who 
were that day admitted members of the church signified 
their assent to a confession of futh drawn up by their 
teacher, and gave an account of the foundation of th«r 
own hopes as christians; and it was declared that no 
person should hereafter be received into communion 
until he gave satisfaction to the church with respect to 
his faith and sanctity. The form of pubtie worship 
which they instituted was without a liturgy, disencum- 
bered of every superfluous ceremony, and reduced to 
the lowest standard of calvinistic simplicity i. 
iDt^cnnc* It was with the utmost complacence that men, pas- 
cboTct, sionately attached to their own notions, and who had 
long been restrained from avowing them, employed 
themselves in framing this model of a pure church. 
But, in the first mmnent that they began to taste t^ 
christian liberty themselves, Uiey forgot that other men 
had an equal title to ei^oy iL S<mie of thnr number, 
retaining an high veneration for the ritual of the Eng- 
lish church, were so much offended at the total abolition 
of it, that they withdrew from communion with the 
newly instituted church, and assembled separately for 
the worship of God. With an inconaistency of whidi 
there are such flagrant instsnces among christians of 
every denomination that it cannot be imputed as a re- 
proach peculiar to any sect, the very men who had 
tliemselvea fled from persecution became persecntors ; 
and had recourse, in order to enforce their own opinicnn, 
to the same unhallowed weapons, against the onploy- 
ment 1^ which they had lately remonstiated with bo 

4-Mit)uH«|:n«l,p. 18. Ne«]'iHIit. ofN. Engl. i.p.1?«. Chtlmwi, 
p. 143. 
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nnich violence. Ewlkott called the two chief male- 
contentB before him ; and though they were men of 
note, ttiul among the number of origina] patentees, he 
expelled them from the society, and sent them home in 
the ships which were returning to England'. The co- 
loDiBta were now united in senlimenta ; but, on the ap- 
proach of winter, they suffered so much from diseases, 
which carried off* almost one half of their number, that 
they made little progreBSi m occupying the country. 

Meanwhile, the directors of the company in England Emigntiom 
exerted their utmost endeavours in order to reinforce ],nd ^' 
the colon; with a numerous body of new settlers ; and '?'M°^ *>' 
as the intolerant spirit of Laud exacted conformity to ukm or 
all the ii^uactions of the church with greater rigour ^'^ 
dian ever, the conditioB of such as had any scruples 
with respect to this became so intolerable, that many 
accepted of their iovitatioa to a secure.retreat in I^ew 
England. Several of these were persons of greater 
opulence and of better condition than any who had hL- 
tberto migrated to that country. But as they intended 
to employ their fbrtunes, as well as to basard their 
persons, in establishing a permanent colony there, and 
foresaw many inctrnveniencies &om their subjection to 
laws made without their own consent, and framed by a 
society which must always be imperfectly acquainted 
with thor situatioo, they insisted that the corporate 
powers (tf the company should be trans&rred from 
England to America, and the govenunent of the colony 
be vested entirely in those who, by settling in the latter 
country, became members of it*. The company had al- 
ready expended considerable sums in prosecuting the 
design of their institution, without havmg received al- 
moet any return, and had no prospect of gain, or even 
of reiml^sement, but what was too remote and uu.- 
CCTtain to be auitable to the ideas of merchaids, the 



' Mtther, p. 19. Neal, p. I2S. 
• HutohinMD'i Coll. of PifM*. p. 26. 
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most numerous clase of its members. They hesitated, 
howeTer, with respect to the legality of granting the 
' demand of the intended emigrants. But such was their 
I .eagerness to be disengaged from an unpromising ad- 
venture, that, " by general consent it was determined, 
that the charter should be transferred, and the govern- 
ment be settled in New England*." To the members 
of the corporation who chose to remun at home was 
reserved a share in the trading stock and profits of the 
company during seven years. 

In this singular transaction, to which there is no- 
thing similar in the history of English colonisation, 
two circumstances merit particular attention: one is 
the power of the company to make this transference ; 
the other is the silent acquiescence with which the 
king permitted it to take place. If the validity of this 
determination of the company be tried by the charter 
which constituted it a body politic, and conveyed to it 
all the corporate powers with which it was invested, it 
is evident that it could neither exercise those powers 
in any mode different from what the charter prescribed, 
nor alienate them tn such a manner as to convert the 
jurisdiction of a trading corporation in England into 
a provincial government in America. But from the 
first institution of the company of Massachusets bay, 
its members seem to have been animated with a spirit 
-of innovation in civil policy, as well as in reU^on ; and 
by the habit of rejecting established usages in the one, 
they were prepared for deviating from them in the 
other. They had applied for a royal charter, in order 
to give legal effect to their operations in England, as 
acts of a body politic ; but the persons whom they>sent 
out to America, as soon as they landed there, consi- 
dered themselves as individuals, united together by 
voluntary association, possessing the natural right of 
men who form a society, to adopt what mode of go- 

> Mallici, p. 30. HatchiDMUi'i Hiit. p. 12. Chalmcn, p. 160. 
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Temment, and to enact what laws they deemed most 
conducive to general felicity. Upon this principle of 
being entitled to judge and to decide for tbemselpes, 
they establiehed their church in Salem, without regard 
to the institutions of Che church of England, of which 
the charter supposed them to be members, and bound 
of consequence to conformity with its ritual. Suitably 
to the same ideas, we shall observe them framing all 
their future plans of uvil and ecclesiastical policy. 
The king, though abundantly vigilant in observing and 
checking slighter encroachments on his prerogative, 
was either so much occupied at that time with other 
cares, occasioned by his fatal breach with his parlia- 
ment, that he could not attend to the proceedings of 
the company; or he was so much pleased with the 
prospect of removing a body of turbulent subjects to 
a distant country, where they might be useful, and 
could not prove dangerous, that he was disposed to 
connive at the irregularity of a measure which faci- 
litated their departure. 

Without interruption from the crown, the adven- Colony ei 
turers proceeded to carry their scheme into execution. '='"'""■ 
In a general court, John Winthrop was appointed 
governor, and Thomas Dudley, deputy governor, and 
eighteen assistants were chosen; in whom, together 
with the body of freemen who should settle in New 
England, were vested all the corporate rights of the 
company. With such zeal and activity did they pre- 
pare for emigration, that in the course of the ensuing 
year seventeen ships sailed for New England, and ' 
aboard these above fifteen hundred persons, among 
whom were several of respectable families, and in easy 
circumstances. On their arrival in New England, 
many were so ill satisfied with the situation of Salem, 
that tbey explored the country in quest of some better 
station ; and settling in different places around the bay, 
according to their various fancies, Imd the foundations 
of Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, Roxborough, and 
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other towns, which have since become considerable in 
the province. In each of these a church was esta- 
blished on the some model with that of Salem. This, 
together with the care of making provision for their 
Bubistence during winter, occupied them entirely during 
Oct. 19. some Uohths. But in the first general cDurt, th«r dis- 
position to consider themselves as members of an in- 
dependent society, unconfined by the regulations in 
theit charter, b«gan to appear. The election of the 
governor and deputy govetnor, the appointment of all 
other officers, and even the power of making laws, all 
which were granted by the charter to the freemen, 
were taken from them, and vested in the coundl of 
assistants. But the aristocratical spirit of this resolu- 
tion did not accord with the ideas of equality prevalent 
among the people, who had been surprised into an ap- 
1631. probation of it Next year the freemen, whose num- 
bers had been greatly augmented by the admission of 
new members, resumed their former rights. 
Nddb bat But, at the same time, they ventured to deviate from 
^cdiun;)i ^^'^ charter in a matter of greater moment, which 
■dmiued u deeply affected all the future operations of the colony, 
and contributed greatly to form that peculiar character 
by which the people of New England have been dis- 
tinguished. A law was passed, declaring that none 
shidl hereaBer be admitted freemen, or be entitled to 
any share in the government, or be capable of being 
chosen magistrates, or even of serving as jurymen, but 
such as have been received into the church as mem- 
bers ". By this resolution, every person who did not 
hold the favourite opinions coitceming the doctrines 
of religion, the discipline of the church, or the rites of 
worship, was at once cast out of the society, and 
stripped of all the privileges of a cititen. An uncon- 
trolled power of approving or rejecting the daims of 
those who applied for admisdon into communion vntb 

■ Hntehinioii, p. 96. Chtlmcn, p. 163. 
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the church being Tested in the nuniBtera sbd leading 

nen of each congregation, the most valuable of all | 

aril rights vas made to depend on their deciaion with { 

respect to qualifications purely ecclesiastical. As in PenicHxu 
BTumining into these they proceeded not by any known ^^^c of 
or established rules, but exercised a discretionary judg- ^i* ncnla- 
ment, the clergy rose gradually to a degree of influence 
and autliority from which the lerelling spirit of the 
independent church pohcy was calculated to exdnde 
them. As by their detenninadon the poUdcal con- 
dition of every citizen was fixed, all pind court to men 
pomcsted of such an important power, by mwiimiiig 
those austere and sanctimoniouB manners which were 
known to be the most certain recommendation to their 
favour. In consequence of this ascendant, which was 
acquired chiefly by the wildest -enthusiasts among the 
clergy, their notions became a standard to which all 
studied to conform, and the singularities characteristic 
of the puritans in that age increased, of which many 
remarkable instances will occur in the course of our 
narratiTe. 

Though a considerable number of planters was cut ladUn »■ 
off by the diseaaes prevalent in a country so imper- ^f^^taj 
fectly cultivated by its original inhabitants as to be dj ths 
■tin ahnoat one continued forest, and several, discou- 
laged by the hardships to which they were exposed, 
returned to England, recruits sufficient to replace them 
sirived. At the same time the smallpox, a distemper 1^32. 
&tal to the people of the new world, swept away such 
multitudes <^ the natives that some whole tribes dis- 
appeared ; and heaven, by thus evacuating a country 
in which the Enghsh might settle without molestation, 
WIS supposed to declare its intention that they should 
occupy it. 

As several of the vacant Indian stations were well SatUemeab 
chosen, anch was the eagerness of the English to take qj^ g,. 
possession of them, that their settlements became more wxlcd. 
tuunerous and more widely dispersed than suited the 
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condition of an infant colony. Tkis led to an innova- 
tion which totally altered the nature and constitution 
1634. of the government. When a general court was to be 
t'bv' held, in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
-eieai- four, the Ireemen, instead of attending it in person, as 
**' the charter preecribed, elected representatives in their 
different districts, authorizing them to appear in their 
name, with fiill power to deliberate and decide con- 
cerning every point that fell under the cognizance of 
the general court. Whether thia measure waa sug- 
gested by some designing leaders, or whether they 
found it prudent to sooth the people by complying 
with their inclination, is uncertain. The representa- 
tives were admitted, and considered themselves, in con- 
junction with the governor and assistants, as the au- 
eat of preme legislative assembly of the colony. In aaaertion 
iticJ ii- gf j.|jgjj. Q^„ rights, they enacted that no law should 
ledbj be passed, no tax should be imposed, and no public 
officer should be appointed, but in the general as- 
sembly. The pretexts for making thia new arrange- 
ment were plausible. The number of freemen was 
greatly increased ; many resided at a distance from the 
places where the supreme courts were held ; personal 
attendance became inconvenient ; the form of govern- 
ment in their own country had rendered familiar the 
idea of delegating their righta, and committing the 
guardianship of their liberties to representatives of 
their own choice, and the experience of ages had 
taught them that this important trust might with safety 
be lodged in their hands. Thus did the company of 
Massachusets bay, in less than six years from its in- 
corporation by the king, mature and perfect a scheme 
which, I have already observed, some of its more artful 
and aspiring leadera seem to have had in view when 
the association for peopling New Kngland was first 
formed. The colony must hencefurward be considered, 
not aa a corporation whose powers were defined and 
its mode of procedure regulated by its charter, but as 
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a locietyt which, hnving acquired or assumed political 
liberty, bad, by its own voluntary deed, adopted a con- 
stitution or governnieDt framed on the model of that 
b England. 

But however liberal their system of civil policy might Spirit of b- 
be, as their religious opinions were no longer under °^^|^ '" 
any restraint of authori^, the spirit of tiinaticism con- 
tinued to spread, and became every day wilder and 
more extravagant. Williams, a minister of Salem, in 
high estimation, having conceived an antipathy to the 
CX08S of St. George in the standard of England, de- 
claimed against it with so much vehemence, as a relic 
of superstition and idolatry which ought not to be re- 
tained among a people so pure and sanctified, that 
Endicott, one of the members of the court of assiBt- 
ants, in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out the cross 
from the ensign displayed before the governor's gate. 
This frivolous matter interested and divided the co- 
lony. Some of the militia scrupled to follow colours 
in which there was a cross, lest they should do honour 
to an idol : others refused to serve under a mutilated 
banner, lest they should be suspected of having re-^ 
nounced their allegiance to the crown of England. 
After a long controversy, carried on by both parties 
with that heat and zeal which in trivial disputes supply 
the want of argument, the contest was terminated by 
a compromise. The cross was retained in the ensigns 
of forts and ships, but erased from the colours of the 
militia. Williams, on account of this, as well as of 
some other doctrines deemed unsound, was banished 
out of the colony '. 

The prosperous state of New England was now bo New mi- 
highly extolled, and the simple frame of its ecclesiastic ""^ 
p(Jicy was so much admired by all whose affections 
were estranged from the church of England, that 

■ Neal'i HiiL of N. Eog. p. 140, elc. HuKbiawa, p. 37. Chalmeit, 
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orowds of Dew lettlen flocked thither. Among these 
were two perioos, whose namei bare been rendered 
memorable by the appeomoce which they afterwards 
made on a more conspicuous theatre : one was Hugh 
Peters, the enthusiastic and intriguing chaplain of 
Oliver Cromwell; the other Mr. Henry Vane, son of 
ur Henry Vane, a privy counsellor, high in office, and 
of great credit with the king ; a yoong man of a noble 
&mily, animated with such seal for pore religion and 
such love of liberty as induced him to relinqnish all his 
hopes in England, and to settle in a colony hitherto no 
fitrther advanced in inlprovement than barely to afford 
subsistence to its members, was received with the 
Ibndest admiration. His mortified appearance, his de- 
mure look, and rigid manners, carried even beyond the 
standard of predseness in that society which he joined* 
seemed to indicate s man of high «pu:itual attainments, 
while his abilities and address in bustness pointed him 
out as worthy of the highest station in the communi^. 
With universal consent, and high expectations of advan- 
tage from his administration, he was elected governor 
in the year subsequent to his arrival. But as the a£- 
&irs 'of an infant colony afibrded not objects adequate 
to the talents of Vane, his busy pragmatical sprit oc- 
cupied itself with theological subtilties and speculaticMis 
tmwortiiy of his attention. These were excited by » 
woman, whose reveries produced such e^cts both 
within the colony and beyond its precincts, that, firi- 
volous at they may now appear, they must be mentioned 
as an occurrence of importance in its history. 

It was the custom at that time in New England, 
among the chief men in every congregation, to meet 
once a week, in order to repeat the sermons which 
they had heard, and to hold religious conl^ence with 
respect to the doctrine contuned in them. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, whose husbaiMj was among the most re- 
spectable members of the colony, regretting that per- 
sons of her sex were excluded from the benefit of 
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those meetings, assembled statedly in her house a num- 
ber of women, who employed tfaemaeWes in pious ex~ 
erciaea similsr to those of the men. At fint she aatioficd 
herself with repeating what she could reiwllect of the 
discouraea delivered by their teachers. She began 
aitenrards to add ilhiatratioDs, and at length proceeded 
to censure some of the clergy as unsound, and to vent 
opmotm and fancies of her own. These were all 
founded on the system which is denominated antino^ 
mian by dirines, and tinged with the deepest entha- 
oasm. She taught, that sanctity of life is no evidence 
of justification, or of a state of favour with Qod ; and 
that such OS inculcated the necessity of manifestiDg die 
reality of our &ith by obedience, preached only a cove- 
nant of works ; she contended that the spirit of God 
dwelt personally in good men, and by inward revela* 
tiiHis and impressions they received the fullest di»- 
coveriee of the divine will. The fluency and confidence 
with which she delivered these notions gmned her 
many admirers and proselytes, not only among the 
vulgar, but among Uie principal inhabitants. The 
whole colony was interested and agitated. Vane, 
whose sagacily and acuteness seemed to forsake him 
whenever they were turned towards religion, espoused 
and defended her wildest tenets. Many conferences I637. 
were held, days of fasting and bumiliatioii were ap- ^^ ^ 
pmated, a general synod was called ; and, after dissen- dtmucd bj 
sims so violent as threatened the disstdution of the n^^. 
colony, Mrs. Hutchinson's ' opinions were condemned 
as erroneous, and she herself banished. Several of tier 
disciples withdrew from the province of their own ac- 
cord. Vane quitted America in disgust, onlamented 
even by those who had lately admired him i some of 
whom now regarded him as a mere visionary, and 
others as one of those dark turbulent spirits doomed to 
embroil every society into which they enter'. 

' Hathci, b<M& lii. c. dt Hutchinani, p. 63. 74. NmI, p. 1. 144. 166, 
tn. Clialm«n,p. laS. 
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Th* *ecu- However much these the<^ogicaI conteaU might dis- 
Proridence' 1"'** *^^ colony of Ma«sacbusetB bay, they contributed 
and Rhoda to the more Speedy population of America, When 
WilliamB was banished Irom Salem, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-four, such was the 
attachment of his hearers to a pastor whose piety they 
revered, that a good number of them voluntarily ac- 
companied him in his exile. They directed their 
march towards the south ; and having purchased from 
the natives a considerable tract of land, to which Wil- 
liams gave the name of Providence, they settled there. 
They were joined soon after by some of those to whom 
the proceedings against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust; 
and by a transaction with the Indians they obtained a 
right to a fertile island in Naraganset bay, which ac- 
quired the name of Rhode island. Williams r«muned 
among them upwards of for^ years, respected aa the 
father and the guide of the colony which lie had 
planted. His spirit differed ftom that of the puritans 
in Massachusets ; it was mild and tolerating ; and 
having ventured himself to reject established opinions. 
Their mo- he endeavoured to secure the same liberty to other 
men, by muntaining that the exercise of private judg- 
ment was a natural and sacred right; that the civil 
magistrate has no compulsive jurisdiction in the con- 
cerns of religion ; that the punishment of any person 
on account of his opinions was an encroachment oo 
conscience, and an act of persecution '. These hu- 
mane principles he instilled into his followers ; and alt 
who felt or dreaded oppression in other settlements re- 
sorted to a community in which universal toleration was 
known to be a fimdamental maxim. In the plantations 
of Providence and Rhode island, pohticsl union was 
established by voluntary association, and the equality 
of condition among the members, as weU as their re- 
ligious opinioDB ; their form of government was purely 

< Nsal'i Hut. of N. EDg. p. Mt . . 
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democradcal, the Bupreme power being lodged in the 
freonen personally asseinbled. In thia state they re- 
mained until they were incorporated by charter '. 

To similar causes the colony of Connecticut is in- CoIod; oT 
debted for its origin. The rivalahip between Mr. Cot- ^J^"*^' 
tan and Mr. Hooker, two iaTourite ministers in the 
settlement of Maaaachusets bay, disposed the latter, 
who was least auccesaful in this conteat for fame and 
power, to wish for -some settlement at a distance from 
a competitor by whom hia reputation waa eclipaed. A 
good number of those who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchin- 
son's notions, and were offended at such as combated 
them, offered to accompany him. Having employed 
proper persons to explore the country, they pitched 
upon the west side of the great river Connecticut as 
the most inviting station ; and in the year one thousand 
■ix hundred and thirty-six, about an hundred persona, 
with their wives and families, after a fatiguing march 
of many days through woods and awamps, arrived 
there, and laid the foundation of the towns of Hart- 
ford, Springfield, and Weatherfield. This settlement 
was attended with peculiar irregularities. Part of the 
district now occupied lay beyond the limits of the ter- 
ritory granted to the colony of Massachusets bay, and 
yet the emigrants took a commission from the governor 
and court of assistants, empowering them to exercise 
jurisdiction in that country. The Dutch from Man- 
hadoe or New York, having discovered the river Con- 
necticut, and established some trading houses upon it, 
had acquired all the right that prior possession confers. 
Lord Say and Sele and lord Brook, the heads of two 
iUuatriouB families, were ao much alarmed at the arbi- 
trary measures of Charlea the first, both in hia civil 
and ecclesiastical adminiatration, that they took a reso- 
lution, not unbecoming young men of noble birth and 

• HntchinraD, p. 38. No), ii. p. US. Doi^l. Sum. ii. p. 79, tte. 
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liberal sentiments, of retiring to the new world) in 
order to enjoy such a form of religion as they approved 
of, and those liberties which they deemed essential to 
the well-being of society. They, too, fixed on the 
banks of the Connecticut as their place of settlement, 
and had taken possession, by building a fort at the 
mouth of the river, which, &om their united namess 
was called Say-Brook. The emigrants from Massa- 
chusets, without regarding either the defects in their 
own right or the pretensions of other cl^mants, kept 
possession, and proceeded with vigour to clear and 
cultivate the country. By de^ees they got rid of 
every competitor. The Dutt^, recently settled in Ame- 
rica, and too feeble to engage in a wart peaceably 
vrithdrew from Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and 
lord Brook made over to the colony whatever l^le they 
might have to any lands in that region. Society was 
established by a voluntary compact of the freemen j 
and though they soon disclaimed all dependence on the 
colony of Massachusets bay, they retained such v^ier- 
ation for its legislative wisdom as to adopt a form of 
government nearly resembling its institutions, with re- 
spect both to civil and ecclesiastical policy. At a sub- 
sequent period, the colony of Connecticut was likewise 
incorporated by royal charter ''. 
Of New The history of the first attempts to people the pro- 

twiSJ^. vinpCB of New Hampshire and Main, which form the 
fourth and most extensive division in New England, is 
obscure and perplexed, by tiie interfering claims of 
various proprietOTS. The company of Plymouth had 
inconsiderately parcelled out the northern part of the 
territory contained in its grant among different per- 
sons : of these only sir Ferdinaodo Gorges and captain 
Mason seem to have had any serious intention to oc- 
cupy the Uods allotted to them. Their efforts to ac- 



' HolchiBun, p. 44, «tc. Utti, i. p. 147. Doi^u, ii. p. 168, etc, 
Ch4lmeri'i Annili, ch, lii. 
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coinpIiBh this were meritorious and perBereriiig, but 
unsuccessfuL The expense of settling colonies in an 
uDOiltiTated country must necessaiily be great and im- 
mediate ; the prospect of a return is often uncertain, 
and always mnote. The funds of two private adven- 
turers were not adequate to such an undertaking. Nor 
did the planters whom they sent out possess that [nin- 
ciple of enthusiasm, which animated their neighbours 
of Maasachusete with vigour to struggle through all 
the hardships and dangers to which society in its in- 
&ncj is Exposed in a savage land. Gorges and Mason, 
it is probable, must have abandoned their design, if, 
ihm the same motives that settlements had been made 
in Riiode island and Connecticut, colonista had not un- 
expectedly migrated into New Hampshire and Main. 
Mr. Wheelwright, a nunister of some note, nearly re- 
htedto BIrs. Hutchinson, and one of her most fervent 
adsairm and partisanst had, on this account, been ba- 
mmed from the province of Masaachusets bey ^ la 
qnest of a new station, he took a course opposite to 
the other exiles, and, advancing towards the nmdii 
finmded the town of Exeter, on a small river &>wing 
into Piskatacpia hay. His followers, few in number, 
but firmly united, were of such rigid principles, that 
even the churdies of Mossachusete did not appear to 
them sufficiently pure. From time to time they re- 
ceived some leCTuits, whom love of novelty, or dissatis- 
&ction with the ecclesiastical institutions of the other 
ctdonies, prompted to join them. Their plantati<ms 
were widely dispersed, but the country was thinly 
peopled, and iU political state extremely unsettled. 
The colony of Massachusets bay claimed jurisdictiOB 
OYot them, as occupying lands situated within the 
bmita of thar grant. Gorges and Maam asserted the 
rights conveyed to them aa proprietors by their char- 
ter. In several districts, the planters, without regard- 
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ing the pretensions of ather party, governed them- 
selves by TuaTitTiH and laws copied from those of their 
brethren in the adjacent colonies'^. The first reduc- 
tion of the political constitution in the provinces of 
New Hampshire and Main into a regular and perma- 
nent form, was subsequent to the revolution. 

By extending their settlements, the English became 
exposed to new danger. The tribes of Indians around 
Massachusets bay were feeble and unwarlike ; yet from 
regard to justice, as well as motives of prudence, the 
first colonists were studious to obtMU the consent of 
the natives before they ventured to occupy any of their 
lands; and though in such transactions the consider- 
ation given was often very inadequate to the value of 
the territory acquired, it was sufficient to satisfy the 
The farther demands of the proprietors. The English took quiet 
mcouorihs possession of the lands thus conveyed to them, and no 
&iglub re- open hostility broke out between them and the ancient 
the nitiveb possessors. But the colonies of Providence and Con- 
necticut soon found that they were surrounded by more 
powerful and martial nations. Among these the most 
considerable were the Naragansets and Pequods ; the 
former seated on the bay which bears their name, and 
the latter occupying the territory which stretches from 
the river Pequod along the banks of the Connecticut. 
The Pequods were a formidable people, who could 
bring into the field a thousand warriors not inferior in 
courage to any in the new world. They foresaw, not 
only that the extermination of the Indian race must be 
the consequence of permitting the English to spread 
over the continent of America, but that, if measures 
were not speedily concerted to prevent it, the calamity 
would be unavoidable. With this view they applied 
to the Naragansets, requesting them to forget ancient 
animosities for a moment, and to cooperate with them 

' Ugtchjiuoii, p. 103, etc. p. 176. Douglu'i Smn. ii. p. 33. tic. 
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in expelfing a cmntnon enemy who threatened both 
with destructien. They represented that, when those 
strangers first Uuided, the object of their visit was not 
suBpectcd, and no proper precautions were taken to 
check, theb progress; that now, by sending out co- 
lonies in one year towards three different quarters, 
their intentions were manifest, and the people of Ame- 
rica must abandon their native seats to make way for 
unjust intruders. 

But the Nar&ganseta and Pequods, like most of the 
contiguous tribes in America, were rivals, and there 
subsisted between them an hereditary and implacable 
enmity. Revenge is the darling passion of savages ; 
in order to secure the indulgence of which there is no 
present advantage that they will not sacrifice, and no . 
future consequence which they do not totally disre- 
gard. The Naraganseta, instead of closing with the Wu with 
prudent proposal of their neighbours, discovered their J^^** 
hostile intentions to the governor of Massachusets bay; 
and, eager to lay hold on such a favourable opportu- 
nity of wreaking their vengeance on their ancient foes, 
entered into an allianee with the English agunst them. 
The Pequods, more exasperated than discouraged by 
the imprudence and treachery of their countrymen, 
took the field, and carried on the war in the usual 
mode of Americans. 'They surprised stragglers, and 
scalped them ; they plundered and burnt remote settle- 
ments ; they attacked fort Say-Brook without success, 
though garrisoned only by twenty men ; and when 
the English began to act offensively, they retired to 
fastnesses which they deemed inaccessible. The dif- 
ferent colonies had agreed to unite against the com- 
mon enemy, each furnishing a quota of men in pro- 
portion to its numbers. The troops of Connecticut, 
which lay most exposed to danger, were soon assem- 
bled. The march of those from Massachusets, which 
formed the most considerable body, was retarded by 
the most singular cause that ever influenced the opera- 
VOL. viii. I 
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PuriAcation tiona of a military force. When they were muBtered 
of t amy. ppgyjQus to their departure, it was found that eome of . 
the officers, as well as of the private soldiers, were 
still under a covenant of works ; and that the blessing 
of God could not be implored, or expected to crown 
the arms of such unhallowed men with success. The 
alarm was general, and many arrangements neceasary 
in order to cast out the unclean, and to render this little 
band sufficiently pure to fight the battles of a people 
who entertained high ideas of their own sanctity '. 
Defsaiof Meanwhile, the Connecticut troops, reinforced by a 
t e mm. g^^]} detachment from jSay-Brook, found it necessary 
to advance towards the enemy. They were posted on 
a rising ground, in the middle of a swamp towards the 
head of the river Mistick, which they had surrounded 
with palisadoes, the best defence that their slender skill 
in the art of fortification had discovered. Though 
they knew that the English were in motion, yet, with 
the usual improvidence and security of savages, they 
took no measures either to observe their progress, or 
May SO. to guard against being surprised themselves. The 
enemy, unperceived, reached the palisadoes; and if a 
dog had not given the alarm by barking, the Indians 
must have been massacred without resistance. In a 
moment, however, they started to arms, and, rising 
the war-cry, prepared to repel the assailants, But at 
that early period of their intercourse with the Euro- 
peans, the Americans were little acquainted with the 
use of gunpowder, and dreaded its effects extremely. 
While some of the English galled them with an in- 
cessant fire through the intervals between the palisa- 
does, others forced their way by the entries into the 
fort, filled only with branches of trees ; and setting 
fire to the huts which' were covered with reeds, the 
confusion and te^our quickly became general. Many 
of the women and children perished in the flames; and 
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the warriors, in endeaToaring to escape, were either 
slain by the Englub, or, fiUling into the hands of their 
bidtan allies, who sorroanded the fort at a distance, 
were reserved for a more cruel fete. After the junc- 
tion of the troops (mm Massachusets, the English re- 
solved to pursue their victory ; and hunting the In> 
dians &0111 one place of retreat to another, some sub- 
sequent encounters were hardly leas fatal to them than 
the action on the Mistick. In less than three months 
the tribe of Pequods was extirpated : a few miserable 
fugitives, who took refuge among the neighbouring 
Indians, being incoqrarated by them, lost their name 
as a distinct people, in this first essay of their arms, 
the colonists of New England seem to have been con- 
ducted by skiliul and enterprising officers, and dis- 
played both courage and perseverance as soldiers. 
But tbey stained their laureb by the use which they Cneiuei 
made of victory. Instead of treating the Pequods as ^^^J^ 
an independent people, who made a gallant effort to iiuiuuii. 
defoid the property, the rights, and the freedom of 
thrar nation, they retaliated upon tbem all the bar- 
barities of American war. Some they massacred in 
oold blood, others they gave up to be tortured by their 
Indian allies, a considerable number they sold as slaves 
in Bermudas, the rest were reduced to servitude among 
themselves '. 

But reprehensible as this conduct of tbe English Em^tiaDi 
must be deemed, their vigorous efforts in this decisive 1^. ^" 
campaign filled all the surrounding tribes of Indians 
with such an high opinion of their valour, as secured a 
long tranquillity to all their settlements. At the same 
time tbe violence of administration in England con- 
tinued to increase their population and strength, by 
fbndng many respectable subjects to tear themselves 
from all the tender connexions that bind men to their 



' HntcbuMo, p. 68. 76, etc. M&tker, Magiutlift, 
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native country, and to fly for reiiige to a region of the 
new world, which hitherto presented to them nothing 
that could allure them thither but exemption 'from op- 
probibited presaion. The number of those emigrants drew the 
prodami- attention of government, and appeared so formidable, 
ti«>- that a proclamation was issued, prohibiting masters of 

ships from carrying passengers to New England with- 
out special permission. On many occasions this in- 
junction was eluded or disregarded. Fatally for the 
king, it operated with full effect in one instance. Sir 
Arthur Haslerig, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and some other persons whose principles and views co- 
incided with theirs, impatient to enjoy those civil and 
religious liberties which they struggled in vain to ob- 
tain in Great Britun, hired some ships to carry them 
and their attendants to New England. By order of 
council, an embargo was laid on these when on the 
point of sailing ; and Charles, far from suspecting that 
the future revolutions in his kingdoms were to be ex- 
cited and directed by persons in such an bumble sphere 
of life, forcibly detained the men destined to overturn 
his throne, and to terminate hisdays by a violent death *. 
But, in spite of all the efforts of government to check 
this spirit of migration, the measures of the king and 
his ministers were considered by a great body of the 
people as so hostile to those rights which they deemed 
roost valuable, that in the course of the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-eight, about three thousand 
persons embarked for New England, choosing rather 
to expose themselves to all the consequences of disre- 
garding the royal proclamation, than to remain longer 
under oppression. Exasperated at this contempt of his 
authority, Charles had recourse to a violent but effectual 
mode of accomphshing what he had in view. A writ of 
'quo warranto' was issued against the corporation of 



- ( Mathar, Mag;[»}ia. b. i. cfa. 5. p. 23. Nol't Hiit. oTN. Eng. i. p. 161. 
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Massacbusets bay. Tbe colonists, bad conformed so Cokn^ of 
little to the terms of their charter, that judgment was ^^^ (,». "' 
^en agunst them without difficulty. They were found ><i*d » !■*• 
to have forfeited all their rights as a. corporation, which to hsvc tot- 
of course returned to the crown, and Charles began to ^?'***' '" 
take measures for new-modelling the political frame of 
tbe colony, and vesting the administration of its afl^rs 
hi other hands. But his plans were never carried into 
execution. In every comer of his dominions, tbe storm 
now began to gather, which soon burst out with such 
&tal violence, that Charles, during the remainder of 
hu unfortunate reign occupied with domestic and more 
interesting cares, bad not leisure to bestow any atten- 
tion upon a remote and inconsiderable province **. 

On the meeting of the long parliament, such a revo- 
hition took place in England, that all tbe motives for 
migrating to tbe new world ceased. Tbe maxims of 
die puritans, with respect to the government both of 
church and state, became predominant in the nation, 
and were enforced by the hand of power. Their op- 
pressors were humbled; that perfect system of re- 
formed polity, which had long been the object of their 
admiration and desire, was established by law; and 
amidst the intrigues and conflicts of an obstinate civil 
war, turbulent and aspiring spirits found such full oc- 
cupation, that they bad no inducement to quit a busy 
theatre, on which they had risen to act a most con- 
spicuous part; From the year one thousand six hun- Suiearifae . 
dred and twenty, when the first feeble colony was con- (hi, period. 
ducted to New England by the Brownists, to the year 
one thousand uz hundred and forty, it has been com- 
puted that twenty-one thousand two hundred British 
subjects had settled there. Tbe money expended by 
various adventurers during that period, in fitting out 
ships, in purchasing stock, and transporting settiers, 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, nearly to two 

* HulchiiHiHi, f. 86. 602, etc Chtlmen'i Amul*, ■■ f- >61< 
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hundred thousand pounds ' : a vast sum in that age, and 
which no principles, inferior in force to those wherewith 
the puritans were animated, conld have persuaded men 
to lay out, on the nncertain prospect of obt^ning an 
eatablishment in a remote uncultivated region, which, 
firom its ^tuation and climate, could allure them with 
no hope but that of finding subsistence and enjoying 
freedom. For some years, even subsistence waa pro- 
cured with difficulty ; and it was towards the close, of 
the period to which our narrative is arrived, before the 
product of the settlement yielded the planters any re- 
turn for their stock. About that time, they began (o 
export com in small quantities to the West Indies, and 
made some feeble attompta to extend the fishery, asd 
to open the trade in lumber, which have since proved 
the staple articles of commerce in the colony ^. Since 
the year one thousand six hundred and forty, the num- 
ber of people with which New England has recruited 
the population of the parent state, is supposed at least 
to equal what may have been drained from it by oc- 
casional migrations thither. 

But though the sudden change of system in Circat 
Britain stopped entirely the influx of settlers into New 
England, die principles of the colonists coincided so 
perfectly with those of the popular leaders in parlia- 
ment, that they were soon diatinguiahed by peculiar 
Exemption mBrka of their brotherly 'affection. By a vote of the 
ram cortaia j^^^ ofcommons, in the year one thousand ux hun- 
zted u. dred and forty-two, the people in all the difierent 
plantadona of New England, were exempted bom pay- 
ment of any duties, either upon goods exported thither, 
or upon those which they imported into the mother 
country, until the house shall take farther order to the 
contrary. This was afterwards confirmed by the au- 
1640, thority of both houses. Encouraged by such an ex- 
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tntordinary privilege, industry made rapid progress in 
all the districts of New England, and population in- 
creased along with it. In return for those favours, the 
colonists applauded the measures of parliament, cele- 
brated its generous efforts to vindicate the rights and 
liberties of the nation, prayed for the success of its 
arms, and framed regulations in order to prevent any 
eiertion in favour of the king on the other aide of the 
Atlantic '. 

Relying on the indulgent partiality with which all 
their proceedings were viewed by men thus closely 
united with them in sentiments and wishes, the people 
of New England ventured on a measure, which not 
only niCreased their security and power, but may be 
regarded as a considerable step towards independence. 
Under the impression or pretext of the danger to 
which they were exposed from the surrounding tribes 
of Indians, the four colonies of Massachusets, Ply- 1643. 
mouth, Connecticut, and Newbaven, entered into a ^ 
league of perpetual confederacy, offensive and defen- CottTede- 
sive; an idea familiar to several leading men in the '^^^"^ ' 
colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the famous i*"^ »"'—■ 
bond of union among the Dutch provinces, in whose 
dominions the Brownists had long resided. It was 
stipulated, that the confederates should henceforth be 
distinguished by the name of the United Colonies of 
New England J that each colony shall remain sepa- 
rate and distinct, and have exclusive jurisdiction within 
its own territory ; and that in every war, offensive or 
defenaive, each of the confederates shall furnish hia 
quota of men, provisions, and money, at a rate to be 
fixed from time to dme, m proportion to the number of 
people in each settlement ; that an assembly composed 
of two commissionen from each colony shall be held 
aimnally, with power to deliberate and decide in all 
points of common concern to the confederacy; and 

■ HutchiouD, p. 114. App. 617. Chalnwia'i AdmIi, i. p. 174. 176. 
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every determination, in which six of their numher con- 
cur, shall he hinding on the whole". In this transac- 
tion the colonies of New England seem to have con- 
sidered themselves as independent societies, possessing 
ail the rights of sovereignty, and free from the control 
of any superior power. The governing party in Eng- 
land occupied with affairs of more urgent concern, and 
nowise disposed to observe the conduct of their bre- 
thren in America with any jealous attention, suffered 
the measure to pa^ without animadversion. 

Emboldened by this connivance, the spirit of inde- 
pendence gathered strength, and soon displayed itself 
more openly : some persons of note in the colony of 
Massachusets, averse to the system of ecclesiastical 
polity established there, and preferring to it the go- 
vernment and discipline of the churches of England or 
Scotland, having remonstrated to the general court 
against the injustice of depriving them of their rights 
1646. as fireemen, and of their pjivileges as christians, be- 
cause they could not join as members with any of the 
congregational churches, petitioned that they might no 
longer be bound to obey laws to which they had not 
assented, nor be subjected to taxes imposed by an as- 
Petition of sembly in which they were not represented. Their 
tatttnrt- "lemands were not only rejected, but they were im- 
j«cied. prisoned and fined as disturbers of the public peace ; 
and when they appointed some of their number to lay 
their grievances before parliament, the annual court, 
in order to prevent this appeal to the supreme power, 
attempted first to seize their papers, and then to ob- 
struct their embarkation for England. But though 
neither of these could be accomplished, such was the 
address and influence of the colonies' agents in Eng- 
land, that no inquiry seems to have been made into 
this traosaction''. This was followed by an indication, 

- Kwl'i Hill, of N. Eng. i. p. 203, etc. Hutchinson, p. 134. Cb&i- 
mrn'i Annilt, p. 177. 
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itiQ len ambigiious, of the aspiring spirit prevalent 
among the people of Massacbusets. Under every form 
of government the right of coining money has been 
considered as a prerogative peculiar to sovereignty, 
and which no subordinate member in any state is en- 
titled to claim. Regardless of this established maxim, isei, 
the general court ordered a coinage of silver money at coiduik u- 
Boston, stamped with the name of the colony, and a mmed by 

^ r t I P-. ■ • n r> tbecolo- 

tree as an apt symbol oi its progressive vigour . Jiiven niatt. 
this usurpation escaped without notice. The inde- 
pendents, having now humbled all rival sects, en- 
grossed the whole direction of affairs in Great Britun ; 
sad long accustomed to admire the government of New 
England, framed agreeably to those principles which 
they had adopted as the most perfect model of civil 
and ecclesiastical polity, they were unvrilling to stain its 
reputation by censuring any part of its conduct. 

When Cromwell usurped the supreme power, the Cromwdl 
colonies of New England continued to stand as high in ^c^*^ 
bis estimation. As he bad deeply imbibed all the fa- Eiigl«nd 
natical notions of the independents, and was perpe- 
tually surrotmded by the most eminent and artful 
teachers of that sect, he kept a constant correspond- - 
ence with the leading men in the American settle- 
ments, who seem to have looked up to him as a zealous 
patron f. Me in return considered them as his most 
devoted adherents, attached to him no less by affec- 
tion than by principle. He soon gave a striking proof 
of this. On the conquest of Jamaica, he formed a Fropow* 
scheme for the security and improvement of the ^c-fi^^^^ 
quisition made by his victorious arms, suited to the ^ ■" 
ardour of an impetuous spirit that delighted in accom* 
pliahing its ends by extraordinary means. He pro- 
posed to transport the people of New England to that 

Collect. p.l8S, elc. ClulDMii'i Annali, p. 179. Huher.MagmJ.b.iii. 
ek. i. p. 30. 
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island, and employed every argument calculated to 
make impresBion upon them, in order to obtun their 
consent. He endeavoured to rouse their religious 
zeal, by representing what a fatal blow it would be to 
the man of sin, if a colony of the faithfiil were setded 
in the midst of his territories in the nev world. He 
allured them with prospects of immense wealth in 
a fertile rej^on, which would reward the industry of 
those who cultivated it, with all the precious produc- 
tions of the torrid zone, and expressed his fervent wish 
that they might take possession of it, in order to fulfil 
God's promise of making hie people the head and not 
the tail. He assured them of being supported by the 
whole force of his authority, and of vesting all the 
Cokniutt powers of government entirely in their hands. But 
c^tiu^ by this time the colonists were attached to a country 
odet. in which they had resided for many years, and where, 

though they did not attain opulence, they enjoyed the 
comforts of life in great abui^nce ; and they dreaded 
BO mnch the noxious climate of the West Indies, which 
had proved fatal to a great number of the English who 
first settled in Jamaica, that they declined, though in 
the moat respectful terms, closing with the protector's 
proposition \ 

1 Hulchioson, p, 190, etc Cbilmen, p. IBS. 
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PREFACE. 

XH£ perusal of major Rennell's Memoir for iHiutrat- 
ing his Map of Indostan, one of the most valuable 
geographical treatises that has appeared in any age 
or country, gave rise to the following work. It sug- 
gested to me the idea of examining more fuOy than I 
had done in the introductory Book to my History of 
America, into the knowledge which the ancients bad 
of India, and of considering what is certain, what ia 
obscure, and what is fabulous, in the accounts of that 
country which they have handed down to us. In 
undertaking this inquiry, I had originally no other 
object than my own amusement and instruction : but 
in carrying it on, and consulting with diligence the 
authors of antiquity, some facts, hitherto unobserved, 
and many which had not been examined with proper 
attention, occurred ; new views opened ; my ideas gra- 
dually extended, and became more interesting; until, 
at length, I imagined that the result of my researches 
ought prove amusing and instructive to others, by ex- 
hibiting such a view of the various modes in which 
intercourse with India had been carried on ^m the 
earliest times, as might show how much that great 
branch of commerce baa contributed, in every age, to 
increase the wealth and power of the nations which 
possessed it. 

Thus the Historical Disquisition which I now lay 
before the reader was begun and completed. What 
degree of merit it possesses, the public must deter- 
mine. My grateful recollection of the favourable man- 
ner in which my other works have been received, na- 
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turally increases the solicitude with which I w^ for 
its decision concerning this which I now publish. 

When I first turned my thoughts to this subject, I 
was so fiiily aware of the disadvantage under which I 
laboured in undertaking to describe countries of which 
I bad not any local knowledge, that I have been at 
the utmost pains to guard against any errours which 
this might occasion. I have consulted, with persever- 
ing industry, the works of all the authors I could pro- 
cure, who bare given any account of India ; I have 
never formed any dedded opinion, which was not sup- 
ported by respectable authority; and as I have the 
good fortune to reckon among the number of my 
Mends some gentlemen who have fiDed important 
stations, civil and military, in India, and who have 
visited many different parts of it, I had recourse &e- 
quently to them, and irom their conversation learned 
things which I could not have found in books. Were 
it proper to mention their names, the public would 
allow that by their discernment and abilities they are 
filter entitled to the confidence which I have placed 
in them. 

In the progress of the work, I became sensible of 
my own deficiency with respect to another point. In 
order to give an accurate idea of the imperfection both 
of the theory and practice of navigation among the 
ancients, and to explain, with scientific precision, the 
manner in which they ascertained the position of 
places, and calculated their longitude and latitude, a 
greater portion of mathematical knowledge was re- 
quisite, than my attrition to other studies had per- 
mitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the friend- 
ship of my ingenious and respectable colleague, Mr. 
Plajrfair, professor of mathematics, has supplied ; and 
I have been enaUed by him to elucidate all the points 
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I have mentioned, in a manner which, I am confident, 
will afford my readers complete satisfaction. To him, 
likewise, I am indebted for the construction of two 
maps necessary for illustrating this Disquisition, which 
without his assistance I could not have undertaken*. 
I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement I 
followed in my former compositions, and to which the 
public has been long accustomed. I have kept his- 
toriciil narrative as much separate as possible from 
scientific and critical discussions, by reserving the 
latter for Notes and Illustrations. I flatter myself 
that I may claim, without presumption, the merit of 
having examined with diligence what I submit to pub- 
lic inapection, and of having referred, with scrupulous 
accuracy, to the authors from whom I have derived 
information. 

CoLLxam of Edihrusob, 
Haj lOUi, 1791. 

' The ioelcgance xad incanTeoieiice of folding maps in uaall roluniei 
have iodnced Ihe editon Id omit tbia, and all other charts, in their edition 
of pr. Robertion'* warka. 
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HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

OONCBRNINO 

ANCIENT INDIA. 

SECTION THE FIRST. 

nfTERCODRSB WITH IKDTA FROM THfi EARLIEST TIMES 
DHTtL THE CONQUEST OP EQTPT BT THE ROMANS. 

Whoever attempts to trace Hie operations of men 
in remote times, and to mark the varioua steps of their 
progress in any line of exertion, will soon have the 
mortification to find that the period of authentic fai^ 
tory is extremely limited. It is litde more than three 
tjiousand years since the hooks of Moses, the most 
ancient and only genuine record of what passed in die- 
early ages of l^e world, were composed. Herodotiu, 
die most ancient heathen historian whose works have 
reached us, flouriahed a thousand years later. If we 
push our inquiries concerning any point heyond the 
Era where written history commences, we enter upon- 
the region of conjecture, of fable, and of uncertainty. ' 
Upon that ground I will neither ventuce myself, nor 
endeaToUT to conduct my leaders. In my researahea 
eonceming the intercourse between the eastern and 
irestem regions of the earth, and concerning the pro^ 
gpeaa of that great branch of trade,, which, in erery 
age, has contributed so conspiouously towants rajsing- 
tlie people, who carried it on, to wealUi and< power,, 
I shall confine myself within the precincts I have 
marked, out. Wherever the inspired writen, intent 

VOL. VIII. It 
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upon higher objects, mention occasionally any circum- 
stance that tends to illustrate the subject of my in- 
quiries, I shall attend to it with reverence. Whatever 
other writers relate, I shall examine with freedom, and 
endeavour to ascertain the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

The original station allotted to man by his creator, 
was in the mild and fertile regions of the east. There 
the human race began its career of improvement ; and 
from the remains of sciences which were anciently cul- 
tivated, as well as of arts which were anciently ex- 
ercised in India, we may conclude it to be one of the 
first countries in which men made any considerable 
progress in that career. The wisdom of the east was 
early celebrated *, and its productions were early in re- 
quest among distant nations ^ The intercourse, bow- 
ever, betjween different countries was carried on at 
first entirely by land. As the people of the east ap- 
pear soon to have acquired complete dominion over the 
useiul animals", they could early undertake the long 
and toilsome journeys which it was necessary to make, 
in order to maintain this intercourse ; and by the pro- 
vident bounty of heaven, they were furnished with a 
beasi of burthen, without whose aid it would have 
been impossible to accomplish them. The camel, by 
its persevering strength, by its moderation in the use 
of food, and the singularity of its internal structure, 
which enables it to lay in a stock of water sufficient 
for several days, put it in their power to convey bulky 
commodities through tiiose deserts, which must be 
traversed by all who travel from any of the countries 
west of the Euphrates towards India. ~ Trade was 
carried on in this manner, particularly by the nations 
near to the Arabian gulf, from the earUest period to 
which historical information reaches. Distant jour- 
neyB, however, would be undertaken at first only 

■ 1 KiDgi,ir. 30, * Geo. xixvi!. 2fi. <■ Geo. di. Ifi.ixiv. 10, 11. 
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oecanonaUy, and by a few adventurers. But, by de- 
grees, firom attention to their mutual safety and com- 
fort, numerous bodies of merchants assembled at 
stated times, and, forming a temporary association, 
known afterwards by the name of a caravan, governed 
by officers of their own choice, and subject to regula- 
tions of which experience had taught them the utility, 
they performed joumejrs of such extent and duration, 
as appear astonishing to nations not accustomed to this 
mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithstanding every improvement that could 
be made in the manner of conveying the productions 
of one country to another by land, the inconveniencies 
which attended it were obvious and unavoidable. It 
was often dangerous; always expensive, and tedious 
and fatiguing. A method of communication more easy 
and expeditious was sought, and the ingenuity of man 
gradually discovered, that the rivers, the arms of the 
■ea, and even the ocean itself, were destined to open 
and facilitate intercourse with the various regions of 
the earth, between which they appear, at first view, to 
be placed as insuperable barriers. Navigation, bow- 
ever, and ship-building, as I have observed in another 
work.'', are arts so nice and complicated, that they re- 
quire the talents, as well as experience of many suc- 
cesrive ages, to bring them to any degree of perfection. 
From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry a 
savage over the river that obstructed him in the chase, 
to the construction of a vessel capable of conveying a 
numerous crew, or a considerable cargo of goods, to a 
distant coast, the progress of improvement is immense. 
Many efforts would be made, many experiments would 
be tried, and much labour as well as ingenuity would 
- be employed, before this, arduous and important un- 
dertalung couH be accomplished. 

* HiM. of America, vol. i.— Vol. vLp. 2. of thi» edilionot Dr. Robett- 
x3 
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Even after some improvement was made in ship- 
building, the intercourse of nations with each other by 
sea was far from being extensive. From the accounts 
of the earliest historians, we learn, that aavigatioii 
made its first efforts in the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian gulf, and in them the first active operations 
of commerce were carried on. From an attentive in- 
spection of the position and form of these two great 
inland seas, these accounts appear to be highly pro- 
bable. These seas lay open the continents of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, and spreading to a great extent 
along the coasts of die most fertile and most early civi- 
lized countries in each, seem to have been destined by 
nature to lacilitate their communication with one an- 
other. We find, accordingly, that the first voyagea 
of the Egyptians and Pbenicians, the most ancient 
navigators mentioned in history, were made in the 
Mediterranean. Their trade, however, waa not long 
confined to the countries bordering upon it. By ac- 
quiring early possession of porta on the Arabian gulf, 
they extended the sphere of their commerce, and are 
represented as the first people of the west who opened 
a communication by sea with India. 

In that account of the progress of navigation and 
discovery, which I prefixed to the History of America, 
I considered with attention the maritime operatimU of 
the Egyptians and Pbenicians ; a brief review of them 
here, as far as they relate to their connexion with In- 
dia, is all that is requisite for illustrating the subject 
of my present inquiries. With respect to the ibrmer 
of these people, the information which history affords 
is slender, and of doubtful authority. The fertile soil 
and mild climate of Egypt produced the necessaries 
and comforts of life in such profiision, as to render its 
inhabitants so independent of other countries, that it 
became early an established maxim in tiieir poUcy, to 
renounce all intercourse with foreigners. In conse- 
quence of this, they held all seafaring persons in de- 
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testation, m impious and ppofane ; and fortifyiiig their 
harboun, tbey denied strangers admission into them *. 

The enteiprising ambition of Sesostris, disdaining 
Hub restraiiria imposed npon it by these contracted 
ideas of bis subjects, prompted him to render the 
£igyptianB a comineicial pe<^le ; and in the course of 
his reign he so completely accomplished this, that, if 
we may give credit to some historians, he was able to 
fit out a fleet of four hundred dips in the Arabian 
gulf, which oonquered all the countries stretching along 
the ETythreaD sea to India. At the same time) his 
army, led by himself, marched tbroo^ Asia, and sub* 
jected to his dominion every part of it as &r as to the 
banks of the Ganges; and crossing that river, ad* 
vancad to the eastern ocean ^ But these efforts pro- 
duced no permanent effect, and appear to have been 
so contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyptians, 
that, on the death of Sesostris, they resumed their 
jukcient mmims, and many ages elapsed before the 
eoBunercial coonezion of Egypt with India came to be 
of such importance, as to merit any notice in this Dia- 
quisiticHi*. 

The history of the early maritime operations of Phe- 
nicia is not involved in the same obscurity with those 
of Egypt. Every circumstance in the character and 
situation of the Phenioans was favourable to the com* 
aerdual spirit. The territory which they possessed was 
neither large nor fertile. It was from commerce only, 
that they could derive either opulence or power. Ac- 
cordin^y, the trade carried on by the Phenicians of 
Sidtm and Tyre was extNuive and adventurous ; and, 
both in their manners and policy, they resemble the 
great commerdal states of modem times, more than 
any people in the ancient world. Among the various 
' branches of their commerce, that with India may be 

• Diod. Sic. Ub. i. p. 78. edit. WenelUigi. AmiL 1746. Smb. Gtog. 
Ub. iTiL p. 1142, A. adit. CMub. AmA 1707. 
' Diod. Sc. lib. i. p. «. * Sn Note i 
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regarded a> one of the moet considentbte and most 
lucrBtive. Aa by their situation on the Mediterranean, 
and the imperfect state of navigation, they could not 
attempt to open a direct communication with India by 
sea; the enterprising spirit of commerce prompted 
them to wrest from the Idumseans some commodious 
harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian gulf. ' 
From these they held a regular intercourse with India, 
on the one hand, and with the eastern and southern 
coasts of Africa, on the other. The distance, however, 
from the Arabian gulf to Tjn^ was considerable, and 
rendered the conveyance of goods to it by land car- 
riage so tedipus and expensive, that it became neces- 
sary for them to taJie possession of Rhinocolura, the 
nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
gulf. Thither all the commodities brought from India 
were conveyed over land by a route much shorter, and 
more practicable, than that by which the productioou 
of the east were carried at a subsequent period, from 
the opposite shore of the Arabian gulf to the Nile\ 
At Rhinocolura they were reshipped, and transported 
by an easy navigation to Tyre, and distributed through 
the world. This, as it is the earliest route of com- 
munication with India, of which we have any authentic 
description, had so many advantages over any ever 
known before the modem discovery of a new course of 
navigation to the east, that the Phenicians could sup- 
ply other nations with the productions of India in 
greater abundance, and at a dieaper rate, than any 
people of antiquity. To this circumstance, which, for 
a considerable time, secured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not <»ily the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the " merchants 
of Tyre, princes, and her traffickers the honourable of 
the earth < ;" but the extensive power of the state itself, 

Diod. Sic. lib, i. p. TO. Btnb. lib. ivi. p. 1138, A. 
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which first taught mankind to conceive what vast re- 
sources a commercial people possess, and what great 
exertions they are capable of making \ 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had such an 
opportunity of observing the wealth which flowed into 
that city from the lucrative commerce carried on by 
the Phenicians from their settlements on the Arabian 
gulf, aa incited them to aim at obtaining some share of 
it. This they effected under the prosperous reigns of 
David and Solomon, partly by the conquests which 
they made of a small district in the land of Edom, that 
gave them possession of the harbours of Eloth and 
Ezion-geber, on the Red sea, and partly by the friend- 
ship of Hiram, king of Tyre, who enabled Solomon to 
fit out fleets, which, under the direction of Phenician 
pilots, sailed to Tharshish and Opbir'. In what re- 
gion of the earth we should search for these femous 
ports which furnished the navy of Solomon with the 
various commodities enumerated by the sacred bia- 
torians, is an inquiry that has long exercised the in- 
dustry of learned men. They were early supposed to 
be dtuated in. some part of India, and the Jews were 
held to be one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopted is, 
that Solomon's fleets, after passing the straits of Babel- 
mandel, held their course along the south-west coast 
of Africa, aa far as the kingdom of Sofala, a country 
celebrated for its rich mines of gold and silver, from 
which it has been denominated the golden Sofala, by 
oriental writers ", and abounding in all the other ar- 
ticles which composed the cargoes of the Jewish ships. 
This opinion, which the accurate researches of M. 
d'Anville rendered highly probable", seems now to be 
established with the utmost certainty by a late learned 
traveller; who, by hb knowledge of the monsoons in 

^ Sm Note ii. > 1 Kings, ix. 26. i. S2. 

■ Noticci dci Mi,Quicri(i( du Riu, tarn. ii. p. 40. 

■ Dinert. mr Ic Pa;i d'Ophir, Mim. ds liLtiiaL torn. xix. p. B3, etc. 
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the Arabian gulf, and hia attention to the ancient mod* 
of navigation, both in that sea and along the Aincau 
coast, haa not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the fleets of Solomtm took in 
going and returning, buC has ehown, &oin tnrcumatances 
mentioned concerning the voyage, that it was not made 
to any place in India". The Jews, then, we may con- 
chide, have no title to be reckoned among the nations 
which carried on intercourse with India by sea; and 
if, from deference to the sentiments of some respect- 
able authors, their dum were to be admitted, we know 
with certainty, diat the coounercial effort which they 
made in tiie reign of Solomon was merely a truieient 
one, and that they quickly returned to their former 
state of unsocial seclusion from the rest of mankind. 

From collecting the scanty information which his- 
tory affords, ctmceming the most early attempts tg 
open a commercial intercourse with India, I now pro- 
ceed, with more certainty and greater confidence, to 
trace the progress of communication with that country, 
under the giudance of authors who recorded events 
nearer to their own times, and with respect to whidi 
they had received more full and accurate intelligence. 

The first establishment of any foreign power in 
India, which can be ascertained by evidence, meriting 
any degree of credit, is ihat of the Peraiaiu ; and even 
of this we have only a very general and doubtful ac- 
count. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, though rdsed 
to die throne of Persia by chance or by artifice, pos- 
sessed such active and eoterprising talents, as rendered 
bim worthy of that high station. He examined the 
different provinces of his kingdom more diligendy than 
any of his predecessors, and explored regions of Asia 
formerly little known p. Haviog subjected to his do- 
mituon many of the countries which stretched south-east 
irou the Caspian sea towards the river Oxus, hia cu- 

• BruM't Tnvcli, book ii, ch. 4. P HuodoU lib. iv. «. 44. 
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riouty -was exdted to acquire a more exteiuive and ac- 
curate knowledge of India, on which they bordered. 
With this view he appointed Scylax of Caryanda to 
take the command of a aqoadson fitted out at Casp&- 
tyrus, in the country of Pactya, [the modem Pehkely,] 
towards the upper part of the nayigable course of the 
liver Indus, and to fall down its Btream until he ^ould 
lescb the ocean. This Scylax performed, though it 
should seem with much difScidty, and notwithstantUog 
many obstacles ; for he spent n» less than two years 
and six months in conducting his squadion from the 
place where he onbarked, to ihe AraEuan gulf ^. The 
accomt which he gave of the populeusness, fertility, 
and high cultiratioD of that region of India, through 
which his course lay, rendered Darius impatient to be> 
come master of a country so valuable. This he soon 
accompfished ; and though his conquests in India seem 
not to have extended beyond the district wat^^ by 
the indofl, we are led to form an high idea of its opu- 
lence, as well 88 of the number of its inhabitants, in 
ancient times, when we learn, that the tribute which be 
levied from it was near a third part of the whole re- 
value of the Persian monarchy '. But neither this 
voyage of Sqjrlaz, nor the conquests of Darius, to 
which it gave rise, diffused any general knowledge of 
India. The Greeks, who were the only enlightened 
xaoe of men, at that time, in Ein^pe, paid but littie 
attention to the traasaotions of the people whom they 
Cfwsidered as barbarians, especially in countries fu 
remote from their own; and Scylax had embellished 
the narrative of his voyage with so many circumstances, 
manifestly fabulous *, that he seems to have met with ' 
the just punishment, to which persons who have a no- 
torious propensity to what is marvellous, are often sub- 

« Hcrodotllb. ir. C.4! 
' Fliloitr. Viu Apofl. 
Cliiliad. ni. *ci. 630. 
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jectedi of being listened to with dietnist, even when 
they relate what is exactly true. 

About an hundred and sixty years after the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the great undertook his 
expedition into India. The wild sallies of passion, the 
indecent excesses of intemperance, and the ostentatious 
displays of vanity, too frequent in the conduct of this 
extraordinary man, have bo degraded his character, 
that the preeminence of his merit, either as a con- 
queror, a politician, or a legislator, has seldom been 
justly esdamted. The subject of my present inquiry 
leads me to consider his operations only in one light, 
but it will enable me to exhibit a striking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. He seems, soon 
after his first successes in Asia, to have formed the 
idea of establishing an universal monarchy, and aspired 
to the dominion of the sea, as welt as of the land. 
From the wonderiul e£fbrts of the Tynans in their own 
defence, when left without any ally or protector, he 
conceived an high opinion of the resources of maritime 
power, and of the wealth to be derived from commerce, 
especially that with India, which he found engrossed 
by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to secure this 
commerce, and to establish a station for it, preferable 
in many respects to that of Tyre, as soon as he com- 
pleted the conquest of £gypt, he founded a city near 
one of the mouths of the Nile, whigh he honoured with 
his own name ; and with such admirable discernment 
was the situation of it chosen, that Alexandria soon 
became the greatest trading city in the ancient world ; 
and, notwithstanding many successive revolutions in 
empire, continued during eighteen centuries to be the 
chief seat of commerce with India '. Amidst the mili- 
tary operations to which Alexander was soon obliged 
to turn his attention, the desire of acquiring the lucra- 
tive commerce which the Tyrians had carried on with 
i. p. U, of tkii editiaii of Dr. Bobert- 
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India, was not reHnquished. Events soon occurred, 
ibxt not only confirmed and aSded strength to this de- 
sire, but opened to hhn a prospect of obtaining the 
sovereignty of those regions which supplied the rest of 
mankind with so many precious commodities. 

After his final victory over the Persians, he was led 
in pursuit of the last Darius, and of Bessus, the mur- 
derer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverse that 
part of Asia which stretches Irom the Caspian sea be- 
yond the river Oxus. He advanced towards the east, 
as far as Maracanda", then a city of some note, and - 
destined in a future period, under the modem name of 
Samarcand, to be the capital of an empire not inferior 
to his own, either in extent or in power. In a progress 
of several months, through provinces hitherto unknown 
to the Greeks, in a line of march often approaching 
near to India, and among people accustomed to much 
intercourse with it, he leanied many things concerning 
the state of a country ' that had been long the object 
of his thoughts and wishes', which increased his denre 
of invading it. Decisive and prompt in all his resolu- 
tions, he set out from Bactria, and crossed that ridge 
of mountains which, under various denominaUons, forms 
the stony girdle, if I may use an expression of the ori- 
ental geographers, which encircles Asia, and constitutes 
the northern barrier of India. 

The most practicable avenue to every country, it is 
obvious, must be formed by circumstances in its natural 
situation, such, as the defiles which lead through moun- 
tains, the course of rivers, and the places where they 
may be passed with the greatest ease and safety. In 
no place of the earth is this line of approach marked 
and defined more conspicuously, than on the northern 
frontier of India ; insomuch that the three great in- 
vaders of this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, imd 
Nadir shah, in three distant ages, and with views and 

■ Aims, iii. c 30. > Stnbi>, iv. p. 1011, A. i Acriu, it. c 16. 
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talents jextremely different, adranced by the same route, 
with very little deriaticni.' Alexander had the merit of 
having first discovered the iray. After passing the 
ntountuna, he encamped at Alexandria Paropamisana, 
not far from the mountains denominated the Indian 
Caucasus by his historians, now known by the name of 
Hindoo Kho; and having subdued or conciliated the 
nations seated on the north-west bank of the Indus, he 
crossed the river at Taxila, now Attock, where its 
stream is bo tranquU that a bridge can be thrown over 
it with greater ease than at any other place '. 

After passing the Indus, Alexander marched for- 
ward in the road which leads directly to the Ganges, 
and the opulent provinces to the south-east, now com- 
prehended under the general name of Indostan. But, 
on the banks of the Hydaspes, known in modem times 
by the name of the Betah or Chelum', he was opposed 
by Porus, a powerfiil monarch of the country, at the 
head of a numerous army. Tbe war with Porus, and 
the hostilities in which he was successively engaged 
with other Indian princes, led him to deviate from his 
imginal route, and to turn more towards the south- 
west. In carrying on these operations, Alexander 
marched through one of the richest and best peopled 
countries of India, now called the Panjab, from the 
five great rivers by whi(^ it is watered; and as we 
know tliat this march was performed in the rainy 
season, when even Indian armies cannot keep the field, 
it gives an high idea both of Alexander's persevering 
spirit, and of the extraordinary vigour and hardiness of 
constitution, which soldiers, in ancient times, derived 
firom the united effects of gymnastic exercise and mili- 
tary discipline. In every step of his {progress, objects 
no less striking than new presented themselves to Alex- 

> RcTttiall, M«iii. p. 92. See Note it. 

■ Id the ■econd Hlitiau of his Memoir, mijor BeDnell gi*ei tbe modeni 
uimet or (he Hjdupei, with ume vuiatioa in theii orthogrmphj, ' Behul' 
■nd ' IhfUm.' 
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ander. The magnitude of the Indus, even after he had 
seal the Nile, the Euphratea, and the T'lgna, must 
have filled him with ,siB^rise ". No country he h&i 
hitherto visited was so populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in so many valuable producdcxis of nature 
and of art, as that part of India through which he had 
led his army. But when he was informed in every 
place, utd probably with exaggerated description, how 
much the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and hov 
{or all that he had hitherto beheld was surpassed in 
the happy regions through which that great river flows, 
it is not wonderful that his eagerness to view and to 
take possession of them should have prompted him to 
assemble his soldiers, and to propose that they should 
resume their march towards that quarter, where wealth, 
dominion, and fame awaited them; But they had al- 
ready done so much, and bad suffered so greatly, espe- 
cially from incessant rains and eztendve inundations, 
that their patience as well as strength were exhausted % 
and with one voice they refiised to advance farther. In 
this resolution they persisted with such sullen obsti- 
nacy, that Alexander, though possessed, in the highest 
degree, of every quality that guns an aacendhnt over 
the minds of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
■me orders for marching back to Persia''. 

The scene of thk memorable transaction was on the 
bonlu of the Hyphasis, the modem Beyab, which wait 
the utmoet limit of Alexander's progress in India. 
From this,, it is manifest, that he did not traverse the 
whole extent of the Panjab. Its south-west boundary 
is Smated by a river anciently known by the name of 
Hysudrua, and now by that of the SetJege, to wlueh 
Alexander never approached nearer thui the southern 
bank of the Hypbaeis, where he nected twelve stu- 
pendous altars, which he intended as a nonrnmeiM of 
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lus exploits, and which, if we may believe the bio< 
grapher of Apollonius Tyaiueiu, were still remaining, 
with legible inscriptions, when that fuitastic sophist 
visited India, three hundred and seventy-three years 
after Alexander's expedition'. The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Lndbann on the Setlege to Attock on 
the Indus, is computed to be two hundred and fiHy- 
nine geographical miles, in a straight line ; and Alex- 
ander's march, computed in the same manner, did not 
extend above two hundred miles. But, both as he ad- 
vanced and returned, his troops were so spread over 
the country, and often acted in so many separate di- 
visions, and all his movements were so exactly measured 
and delineated by men of science, whom he kept in pay 
for the purpose, that he acquired a very extensive and 
accurate knowledge of that part of India '. 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks of the 
Hydaspes, he found that the officers to whom he had 
given it in charge to build and collect as many vessels 
as possible, had executed his orders with such activity 
and success that they had assembled a numerous fleet 
As amidst the hurry of war, and the rage of conquest, 
he never lost sight of his pacific and commercial 
schemes, the destination of this fleet was to sul down 
the Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Persian gulf, that a communication by sea might 
be opened with India and the centre of his dominions. 
The conduct of this expedition was committed to 
NearchuB, an o£Scer equal to that important trust. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and splendid 
undertalunga, he himself accompanied Nearchus in his 
navigation down the river. The armament was, in- 
deed, so great and magnificent, as deserved to be com- 
manded by the conqueror of Asia. It was composed 

e. 43.,c<lit. Olew. Lip*. 1709. 
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of an army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and two hundred elephants, and of a fleet of near two 
thousand vessels, various in burthen and form'; on 
board of which one-third of the troops embarked, 
while the remunder marching in two divisions, one on 
the right and the other on the left of the river, ac- 
companied them in their progress. As they advanced, 
the nationa on each ude were either compelled or 
persuaded to submit. Retarded by tbe various opera- 
tions in which this engaged him, as well as by the slow 
navigation of such a fleet as he conducted, Alexander 
was above nine months before be reached the ocean **. 

Alexander's progress in India, in ^is line of direc- 
tion, was far more considerable than that which he 
made by the route we formeriy traced ; and when we 
attend to the various movements of his troops, the 
number of cities which they took, and the different 
states which they subdued, he tnay be said not only to 
have viewed, but to have explored, the countries 
through which he passed. This part of India has 
been so little frequented by Europeans in later times, 
Uiat neither the position of pUces, nor their distances, 
can be ascertained with the same accuracy as in the 
interior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But from 
the researches of major Bennell, carried on with no 
less discernment than industry, the distance of that 
place on the Hydaspes, where Alexander fitted out his 
fleet from the ocean, cannot be less than a thousand 
Bridsh miles. Of this extensive region a considerable 
portion, particularly the upper Delta, stretching from 
the capital of the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Pa- 
tala, the modem Tatta, is distinguished for its fertility 
and population '. 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, sa- 
tisfied with having accomplished this arduous under- 

(SmNoMti. kStnbo, lib.iT.p. 1014. 
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taking, led his anny by land bock to Persia. The 
coimnand of the fleet, with a oongiderahle body of 
troops on boud of it, he left to N^archna, who, after 
a coasting voyage of seven months, conducted it safely 
up the Persian gulf into the Euphrates ^ 

In this manner did Alexander first open the know- 
ledge of India to the people of £ur«pe, and an exten- 
eive district of it was surveyed with greater accnracy 
than could have been expected from the short time he 
remained in that country. Fortunately an exact ao 
count, not only of his military operations, but of every 
thing worthy of notice in the countries where they 
were carried on, was recorded in the memoirs or 
journals of three of his princip^ officers, Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, Aristobulus, and Nearchus. The two 
former have not, indeed, reached our times ; but it is 
probable that the most important fiicts which they 
contained are preserved, as Arrian professes to have 
followed them as his guides in his History of the Ex- 
pedition of Alesander'i a work whinh, though com>- 
posed long after Greece had lost its liberty, and in an. 
age when genius and taste were on the decline, is not 
unworthy the purest times of Attic literature. 

Widi respect to the general state of India, we leant 
from these writers, that, in the age of Alezanderr 
though there was not established in it any powerftU' 
empire, resembling that which, in modem times, 
stretched its dominion from (he Indus almost to cape 
Comorin, it was even then formed' into monarchies of 
considerable extent. The king of the Prasii was pre- 
pared, OB the banks of the Ganges, to opposa the 
Macedonians, widi an army of twen^ thousand cavalryr 
two hundred thousand infantry, two thouaaad armed 
chariots, anti a great number of elephants'". The 
territory of which Alexander etmstitiitad Ponw the 



» FliB. NaL Hint. lib. ri. e. 33. See Not« vii. 
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sovereign, is said to have contiuned seven distinct 
nations, and no fewer than two thousand towns". 
Even -in the most restricted sense that can be given 
to the vague indefinite appellations of ' nations ' and 
' towns/ an idea is conveyed of a very great degree 
of population. As the fleet siuled down the rivers tlie 
country, on each side, was found to be in no respect 
inferior to that of which the government was com- 
mitted to Poms. 

It wafi likewise from the memoirs of the same officers 
that Burope derived its first authentic information 
concerning the climate, the soil, the productions, and 
the inhabitants of India; and in a country where the 
manners, the customs, and even tile dress of the 
people, are almost as permanent and invariable as 
the face of nature itself, it is wonderful how exactly 
the descriptions given by Alexander's officers delineate 
what we now behold in India, at the distance of two 
tiiousand years. The stated change of seasons, now 
known by the name of ' monsoons ;' the periodical 
rains ; the swelling of the rivers ; the inundations 
which these occasion ; the appearance of the country 
during their ctmtinuance, are piuticularly mentioned 
and described. No less accurate are the accounts 
which they have given of the inhabitants, their de- 
Hcate and slender form, their dark complexion, their 
black uncurled hur, their garments of cotton, their 
living entirely upon vegetable food, their division into 
separate tribes or ' casts,' the members of which never 
intermarry, the custom of wives burning themselves 
with their deceased husbands, and many other pai> 
ticulars, in all which they perfectly resemble the mo- 
dem Hindoos. To enter into any detail with respect 
to these in this place would be premature ; but as the 
subject, though curious and interesting, will lead un- 
avoidably into discussions not well suited to the nature 

• Arium. lib. Ti. c. 2. 
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of an historical vork, I shaJl reserve my ideas concern- 
ing it for an Appendix, to be annexed to this Disquisi- 
tion; and hope they may contribute to throw some 
additional light upon the origin and nature of the 
commerce with India. 

Much a« the western world was indebted for its 
knowledge of India to the expedition of Alexander) 
it was only a small portion of that vast continent which 
he explored. His operations did not extend beyond 
the modem province of Labor, and the countries <»i 
the banks of the Indus from Moultan to the sea. 
These, however, were surveyed with that degree of 
accuracy which I have already described ; and it is a 
circumstance not unworthy of notice, that this district 
of India which Europeans first entered, and with 
which they were best acquainted in ancient times, is 
now less known than almost any part of that con- 
tinent", neither commerce nor war, to which, in every 
age, geography is chiefly indebted for its improve- 
ment, having led any nation of Europe to frequent <« 
explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to the 
reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we have reason 
to think, would have been more fully explored by the 
ancients, and, the European dominion would have been 
established there two thousand years sooner. When 
Alexander invaded India, he had something more in 
view than a transient incursion. It was his object to 
annex that extensive and opulent country to his em- 
pire; and though the refractory spirit of his army 
• obliged him, at that time, to suspend tb« prosecutton 
of his plan, he was far from reUnquishing it. To ex- 
hibit a genersj view of the measures which he adopted 
for this purpose, and to point out their propriety and 
probable success, is not foreign from the subject of 
this Disquisition, and will convey a more just idea than 

" Reniiell, Mem. p. 114. 
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is usually entertained, of the origuul geniuB and ex- 
tent of political wisdom which dtatinguisbed tbia illus- 
trious man. 

When Alexander became master of the Persian em- 
pire, be early perceived, that with all the power of his 
hereditary dominions, reinforced by tlie troops which 
the ascendant be had acquired over the various states 
of Greece might enable him to ruse there, be could 
not hope to retain in subjection territories so extensive 
and populous; that, to render his authority secure and ' 
permanent, it muBt be established in the afl«ction of 
the nations which he bad subdued, and maintained 
by their arms ; and tiiat, in order to acquire this ad- 
vantage, all distinctions between the victors and van- 
quished must be aboUshed, and bis European and 
Asiatic subjects must be incorporated, and become 
one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopt- 
ing the same manners, institutions, and discipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well adapted 
to accomplish what he had in view, nothing could be 
more repugnant to the ideas and prejudices of his 
countrymen. The Greeks had such an high opinion 
of the preeminence to which they were raised by civili- 
zation and science, that they seem hardly to have ac- 
iknowledged the rest of mankind to be of the same 
spedes with themselves. To every other people they 
gave the degrading appellation of barbarians, and, in 
consequence of their own boasted superiority, they as- 
serted a right of dominion over them, in the same 
manner, to use their own expression, as the soul has 
over the body, and men have over irrational animals. 
Extravagant as this pretension may now appear, it 
found admission, to the disgrace of ancient philosophy, 
into all the schools. AristDtle, iiill o( this opinion, in 
support of which he employs arguments more subtile 
thui solid >*, advised Alexander to govern the Greeks 

p AruM. Fobt. t. c. 3—7. 
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like Bubjects, and the barbarianB as slaves ; to coi^ 
aider the former aa companiona, the latter as creaCureB 
of an inferior nature i. But the sentiments of the pupil 
were more enlarged than those of his master, and his 
experience in governing men, taught the monarch what 
the speculative science of the philosopher did not dis- 
cover. Soon after the victory at Arbela, Alexander 
bbnaelf, and, by his persuasion, many of bis officers, 
assumed the Persian dress, and conformed to several of 
their customs. At the same time, he encouraged the 
Persian nobles to imitate the manners of the Macedo- 
nians, to learn the Greek language, and to acquire a 
relish for the beauties of the elegant writers in that 
tongue, which were then universally studied and ad- 
mired. In order to render the union more complete, 
he resolved to marry one of the daughters of Darius, 
and chose wives for a hundred of bis principal officers 
in the most illustrious Persian families. Their nupdala 
were celebrated with great pomp and festivity, and with 
high exultation of the conquered people. In imitation 
of them, above ten thousand Macedonians of inferior 
rank, married Persian women, to each of whom Alex- 
ander gave nuptial presents, as a testimony of his ap- 
probation of their conduct ', 

But assiduously as Alexander laboured to unite hia 
European and Asiatic subjects by the most indissoluble 
ties, be did not trust entirely to the success of that 
measure for the security of his new conquests. In 
every province which he subdued, he made choice of 
' proper stations, where he built and fortified cities, in 
which he placed garrisons composed partly of such of 
the natives as conformed to the (irecian manners and 
distnpline, and partiy of such of hia European subjects, 
as were woni out with the fatigues of service, and 
wished for repose, and a permanent estabhsbment. 

< Plut de Fortaoa Alei. Oral. i. p. 303. vol. tu. oUu Reiiki. Strabo, 
lib. i. p. 116, A. 
' Arriau, lib. vii. c. t. Plut. dc Fott. Alex. p. 904. 8m Note riii. 
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These cities were numerous, and serred not only as a 
chain of posts to keep open the communication between 
l3ie difierent provinces of his dominions, but as places 
of strength to overawe and curb the conquered people. 
Thirty thousand of his new subjects, who had been 
disciplined in tbese cities, and armed after the Eu- 
ropean fashion, appeared before Alexander in Susa, 
and were formed by him into that compact solid body 
of in^try, known by the name of the phalanx, which 
constituted the strength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to secure entire authority over this new corps, 
as well as to render it more e&ctive, he appointed that 
every officer in it intrusted with command, either su- 
perior or subaltern, should be European. As the in- 
genuity of mankind naturally has recourse in similar 
ntuations to the same expedients, the European 
powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their servicCf have, 
m forming the establishment of these troops, adopted 
the same maxims ; and, probably without knowing it, 
have modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon the same 
principles as Alexander did his phalanx of Persians. 

The farther Alexander pushed his conquests from 
the bonks of the Euphrates, which may be considered 
as the centre of his dominions, he found it necessary to 
build and to fortify a greater number of cities. Several 
of these to the east and south of the Caspian sea are 
mentioned by ancient authors ; and in India itself, be 
founded two cities on the banks ofthe Hydaspes, and 
a third on the Aceaines, both navigable rivers, which, 
after uniting their streams, fall into the Indus". From 
the choice of such situations, it is obvious that he in- 
tended, by means of these cities, to keep open a com- - 
munication with India, not only by land, but by sea. 
It was chiefly with a view to the latter of these objects, 
as I have already observed, that he examined the navi- 

• Sm Nou ix. 
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gation of the Indus with eo tnucli attention. With the 
same view, on his return to Snsa, he, in person, sur- 
veyed the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
gave directions to remove the cataracts, or dams, with 
which the ancient monarchs of Persia, induced by a 
peculiar precept of their religion, which enjoined them 
to guard with the utmost care against defihng any of 
the elements, had constructed near the mouths of these 
rivers, in order to shut out their subjects from any ac- 
cess to the ocean '. By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he proposed that the valuable commodities of 
India should be conveyed irom the Persian gulf into 
the interior parts of his Asiatic dominions, while by the 
Arabian gulf they should be carried to AleAindria, and 
distributed to the rest of the world. 

Grand and extensive as these schemes were, the pre- 
cautions employed, and the arrangements made for 
carrying them into execntaon, were so various and so 
proper, that Alexander had good reason to entertain 
sanguine hopes of their proving successful. At the 
time when the mutinous spirit of his soldiers obliged 
him to relinquish his operations in India, he was not 
thirty years of age complete. At this enterprising pe- 
riod of life, a prince of a spirit so active, persevering, 
and inde&tigable, must have soon found means to re- 
sume a favourite measure on which he had been long 
intent. If he had invaded India a second dme, he 
would not, as formerly, have been obliged to force his 
way through hostile and unexplored regions, opposed 
at every step by nations and tribes of barbarians, whose 
names had never reached Greece. All Asia, fivm the 
shores of the Ionian sea to the banks of the Hyphasia, 
' would then have been subject to his dominion; and 
through that immense stretch of country he had esta- 
blished such a chain of cities, or fortified stations', that 
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his armies might have continued tbeir m&icli with safety, 
and have found a regular succession of magazines pro- 
vided for their suhsistence. Nor would it have been dif- 
ficult for him to bring into the field forces sufficient to 
have achieved the conquest of a country so populous 
aod extensive as India. Having armed and disciplined 
his subjects in the east like Europeans, they would have 
been ambitious to imitate, and to equal their instructers ; 
and Alexander might have drawn recruits, not from his 
•canty domains in Macedonia and Greece, but from the 
vast regions of A^, which, in every age, has covered 
the earth, and astonished mankind with its numerous 
armies. When at the head of such a formidable power 
he had reached the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumstances very different from 
those in his first expedition. He bad secured a firm 
footing there, partly by means of the garrisons that he 
left in the three cities which he had built and fortified, 
and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and Porus. 
These two Indian princes, won by Alexander's fau- 
nianity and beneficence, whidi, as they were virtues 
seldom displayed in the ancient mode of carrying on 
war, excited, of course, ao higher degree of admiration 
and gratitude, had continued steady in their attaclt- 
ment to the Macedonians. Reinforced by their troops, 
and guided by their information, as well as by the ex- 
perience which he had acquired in his former cam- 
paigns, Alexander must have made rapid progress in a 
country, where every invader, from his time to the 
present age, has proved successful. 

But this and all his other splendid schemes were 
terminated at once by his untimely death. In conse- 
quence of that, however, events took place, which 
illustrate and confirm the justness of the preceding 
speculations and conjectures by evidence the most 
striking and satisfactory. When that great empire, 
which the superior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in subjection, no longer felt his superin- 
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tending control, it broke Into pieces, and its various 
provinces were seized by his principal o£Scers, and 
parcelled out among them. From ambition, emulation, 
. and personal ani&iosity, they soon turned their arms 
against one another ; and as several of the leaders were 
equally eminent for political abilities and for military 
skill, the contest was maintained long, and carried on 
with frequent vicissitudes of fortune. Amidst the va- 
rious convulsions and revolutions which these occa- 
sioned, it was found that the measures of Alexander 
for tlie preservation of his conquests had been con- 
certed with such sagacity, that, upon the final restora- 
tion of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 
to be establiahed in every part of Asia, and .not one 
province had shaken oS* the yoke. Even India,' the 
most remote of Alexander's conquests, quietly sub- 
mitted to Pytho, the son of Agenor, and afterwards to 
SeleucuB, who successively obtained dominion over that 
part of Asia. Forus and Taxilea, notwithstanding the 
death of their benefactor, neither declined submission 
to the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence. 

During the contests for power and superiority among 
the successors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, in every 
effort of enterprising ambition, was inferior to none of 
them, having rendered himself master of all the pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire comprehended under the 
name of Upper Asia, considered those countries of In- 
dia which had been subdued by Alexander, as belong- 
ing to that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the sovereign. Seleucus, Uke all the offi- 
cers formed under Alexander, entertained such high 
ideas of the advantages which might he derived from a 
commercial intercourse with India, as induced him to 
march into that country, partly with a view of esta- 
blishing his own authority there, and partly in order to 
curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the so- 
vereignty of the Pjasii, a poweriul nation on the banks 
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of the Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, 
whose Indian territories bordered on his dominions. 
Unfortunately no account of this expedition, which 
seems to have been splendid and successful, has reached 
OUT times. All we know of it is, that he advanced con- 
siderably beyond the. utmost boundary of Alexander's 
progress in India", and would probably have proceeded 
much farther, if he had not been constrained to stop 
short in his career, in order to oppose Antigonus, who 
was preparing to invade his dominions at the bead of 
a formidable army. Before he began his march to- 
wards the Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with 
Sandracottus ; in consequence of which, that monarch 
quietly retained the kingdom he had acquired. But 
the powers and posseaaions of the Macedonians seem 
to have remained unimpaired during the reign of Se- 
leucus, which terminated forty-two years after the death 
of Alexander. 

With a view of cultivating a iriendly intercourse with 
Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice of Megaathenes, 
an officer, who, &om his- having accompanied Alex- 
ander in his expedition into India, bad some know- 
ledge of the state of the country, and the roanuers of 
its inhabitants, and sent him as his ambassador to Pali- 
bothra'. In this &mous capital of the Prasii, situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, Megasthenes resided se- 
veral years, and was probably the first European who 
ever beheld that mighty river, far superior to any of 
the ancient continent in maguitude', and no less dis- 
tinguished by the fertility of the countries through 
which it 6owe. This journey of Megasthenes to Pali- 
bothra made Europeans acquunted with a large extent 
of country, of which they had not hitherto any know- 
ledge; for Alexander did not advance farther towards 
the south-east than that part of the river Hydraotes or 

■ See NoU lii. 
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Ra&Tee, where the modern city of Labor is sitiurted : 
and Palibothra, the site of which, as it is a capital po- 
rtion in the geography of ancient India, I have in- 
vestigated with the utmost attention, appears to me 
the same with that of the modem city of Allahabad, 
at the confluence o£ the two great rivera, Jumna and 
Ganges '. As the road from Labor to Allahabad runs , 
through some of the most cultivated and opulent pro* 
vinces of India, the more the country was explored, the 
idea of its value rose higher. Accordin^y, what M^ 
gaathenes observed during his progress to Palibothra, 
and his residence therej-made such an impression upon 
his own mind, as induced him to publish an tunple ac- 
count of India, in order U> make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. From his 
writings the ancients seem to have derived aknost all 
their knowledge of the interior state of India ; and from 
comparing the three most ample accounts of it, by 
Diodoms Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, they appear 
manifestly, frvm th^r near resemblance, to be 'a tran- 
script of bis words. But, unfortunately, Megasthenes 
was BO fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with 
the truths which he related, mai^ extravagant fictions; 
and to him may be traced up the fabulous tales of men 
with ears so large that they could wrap themselves up 
' in them, of others with a single eye, without mouths, 
without noses, with long feet, and toes turned back- 
wards; of people only three spans, in height, of wild 
men with heads in the shape of a wedge, of ants as 
large as foxes that dug up gold, and many other things 
no less wonderful^. The extracts from his narrative 
which have been transmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, 
and other writers, seem not to be entitled to crediti 
unless when they are supported by internal evidence, 
and confirmed by the testimony of other ancient au- 
thors, or when they coincide with the experience of 

> Sm NoU liv. •> Sirabo, lib. ii. p. lOSS, A. 1037, C. 
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modem tiuKs. His account, however, of the dimen- 
Bions and geography of India u curious and accurate. 
His description of the power and opulence of . the 
Prasii perfectly resnnbtes that which might have been 
given of some of the greater states in the modern In- 
dostan, before the establishment of the mahomedan or 
European power in India, and is consonant to the ac- 
counts which Alexander had received concerning that 
people. He was informed, as has been already meu' 
tioned, that they were prepared to oppose hhn on the 
iMinks of the Ganges, with an army consisting of twenty 
thousand cavalry, two hundred thousand infantry, and 
two tiiousand armed chariots'; and Megasthenea re- 
lates, that he had an audience of Swidracottus in a 
{^ace where be was encamped with an army of four 
hundred thousand men**. The enormous dimentdons 
which he assigns to PaHbothra, of no leas than ten 
mileB in length, and two in breadth, and surrounded by 
walls in. which there were five hundred and seventy 
towers, and sixty-four gates, would probably have been 
tanked by Europeans among the wonders whidi be 
delighted to relate, if they were not now well ac- 
quainted with the rambling manner in which the cities 
of India were built, and did not know with certainty 
that, both in former and in the present times, it might 
boast of cities still more extensive*. 

This embassy of Megasthenes to Sandracottua, and 
another of Diamacbus to his son and successor AlHtro- 
cbidas, are the laat tranaactiona of the Syrian monarchs 
with India, of which we have any account ^ Nor can 
we either £x with accuracy the time, or describe the 
manner in which their possessions in India were wrested 
frtHn them. It is probable that they were obliged to 
abandon that country soon after the death of Seleucus •. 
But though the great monarchs of Syria loat, about 

' Diod. Scnl. Ub. iTii. p. 332. Q. Curt. Ub. a. c 3. 

* Stnbo, lib. IV. p. 1036. C • ReDOell, Hem. p. 49, SO. . 

' Sea Note i>. ' Jiutni. lib. iv. c 4. 
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this period, those provinces in India which bad been 
subject to their dominions, the Greeks in a smaller 
kingdom, composed of some fragments of Alexander's 
empire, still maintained an intercourse with India, and 
even made some considerable acquisition of territory 
there. This was the kingdom of Bactria, ori^nally 
subject to Seleucus, but wrested from his son or grand- 
son, and rendered an independent state, about sixty- 
nine years after the death of Alexander. Concerning 
the transactions of this kingdom, we must rest satisfied 
vritb gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient authors. 
. From them we learn that its commerce with India was 
great ; that the conquests of the Bactrian kings in that 
country were more extensive than those of Alexander 
himself; and particularly that they recovered possession 
of the district near the mouth of the Indus, which be 
had sul>dued ". Each of the six princes who reigned in 
Bactria, carried on military operations in India vritb 
such success, that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the' country ; and proud of the conquests which 
tbey had made, as well as of the extensive dominions 
over which they reigned, some of them assumed the 
lofty title of ' great king,' which distinguished the Per- 
sian monarchs in the days of their highest splendour. 
But we should not have known how long this kingdom 
of Bactria subsisted, or in what manner it terminated, 
if M. de Guignes had not called in the historians of 
China to supply the defects of the Greek and Roman 
writers. By them we are informed, that about one 
hundred and twenty-six years before the christian Kra, 
a powerful horde of Tartars, pushed. from their native 
seats on the confines of China, and obliged to more 
towards the west by the pressure of a more numerous 
body that rolled on behind thero, passed the Jaxartes, 
and, pouring in upon Bactria, like an irresistible tor- 

k Sirabo, lib. xi p. TSG, D. lib. xv. p. 1006, B. JuiUd. lib. lU.c. *. 
Bkjei, Hilt. R^ni Cmcor. Bactriui. plsMDi. 
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rent, overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an end to 
the dominion of the Greeka' there, after it had been 
eBtabliahed near one hundred and thirty years ^. 

From this time until the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the Portuguese, by doubling the cape of 
Good Hope, opened a new communication with the 
east, and carried their victorious arms into every part 
of India, no European power acquired territory, or es- 
tablished its dominion there. During this long period, 
of more than sixteen hundred years, all schemes of 
conquest in India seem to have been totally relin- 
quished, and nothing more was umed at by any nation, 
than to secure an intercourse of trade with that opu- 
lent country. 

It was in Egypt that the seat of this intercourse was 
established ; and it is not without surprise that we ob- 
serve how soon and how regularly the commerce with 
the east came to be carried on by that channel, in 
which the sagadty of Alexander destined it to flow. 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, as soon as he took posses- 
sion of Eg]rpt, estabhshed the seat of government in 
Alexandria.' By some exertions of authority, and 
many acta of hherality, but chiefly by the fame of his 
mild and equal administration, he drew such a number 
of inhabitants to this favourite residence, that it soon 
became a populous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy de- 
served and had possessed the confidence of Alexander 
more perfectly than any of his officers, he knew well 
that his chief object m founding Alexandria was to se- 
cure the advantages arising from the trade with India. 
A long and prosperous reign was favourable to the 
prosecution of Uiat object ; and though ancient authors 
have not enabled us to trace the steps which the first 
Ptolemy took for this purpose, we have a striking evi- 
dence of his extraordinary attention to naval aflairs, in 
his erecting a lighthouse on the island of Pharos, at 

1 Him. da Uttirat. torn. uv. p. 17, c(c. * 8«e Hole xvi. 
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the month of the harbour of Alexandria', a work of 
eucb magnificence) aa to be reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. With respect to the com- 
mercial arrangements of his son Ptolemy Philadel- 
phuSt we have more perfect information. In order to 
bring the trade with India, which began to revive at 
Tyre, its ancient station", to centre in Alexandria, 
he set about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in 
breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between Arsinoe 
on the Red sea, not far from the situation of the 
modem Suez, and the Peleuaiac or eastern branch of 
the Nile, by means of which the productions of India 
might have been conveyed to that capital wliolly by 
water. But either on account of some danger ap- 
prehended from completing it, that work was never 
. finished; or from the slow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red sea, this 
canal was found to be of so little use, that in order to 
facihtate the communication with India, he built a city 
on the west coast of that sea, almost under the tropic, 
to which he gave the name of Berenice". This new 
aty soon became the staple of the trade with India", 
From Berenice the goods were transported by land to 
Coptos, a city three miles distant from the Nile, but 
which had a communication with that river by a na- 
vigable canal, of which there are still some renuunsi', 
and thence carried down the stream to Alexandria. 
The distance between Berenice and Coptos was, ac- 
cording to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight Roman 
miles, and the road lay through the desert of Thebais, 
almost entirely destitute of water. But the attention 
of a powerfiil monarch made proviuon for supplying 
this want, by searching for springs; and wherever 
these were found he built inns, or more probably in 
the eastern style caravanseras, for the accommodation 

■ StiabD, lib. ifii. p. 1 140, C. - Strabo, lib. ivi. p. 1069, A. 

° Stnbo, lib. iTii. p. 1 156, D. Plin. Nat. Hiat. lib. yi. c. 29. 
<■ S«cNatexvu. f D'Anvillc, H£ni. de TEgyple, p. 21. 
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of mercbantfli. In this channel the intercourse be- 
tween the east and west continued to be carried on 
during two hundred and fifty years, as long as Egypt 
remained an independent kingdom. 

The ships destined for India took their departure 
from Berenice, and sailing, according to the ancient 
mode of navigation, along the Arabian shore, to the 
promontory Syagrus, now cape Rasalgate, held their 
course along the coast of Persia, either directly to 
Pattala, now Tatta, at the bead of the lower Delta of 
the Indus, or to some other emporium on the west 
coast of India. To this part of India, which Alex- 
ander had visited and subdued, the commerce under 
the protection of the Egyptian monarcbs seems to hav% 
been confined for a considerable time. Afterwards a 
more convenient course was followed, and from cape 
Rasalgate vessels saUed in a direct course to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montesquieu', was the king- 
dom of Sigertis, on the seacoaet adjacent to the mouUi 
of the Indue, conquered by the Greek monarcbs of 
Bactria: according to major Rennell*, it was a port on 
the northern part of the Malabar coast. Ancient 
authors have not conveyed such information, as will 
enable us to pronounce with certunty, which of these 
two opposite opinions is best founded. Nor can we 
point out with accuracy, what were the other ports in 
India which the merchants from Berenice frequented, 
when that trade was first opened. As they suled in 
vessels of small burthen, which crept timidly along the 
coast, it is probable that their voyages were circum- 
scribed within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies no considerable progress was made in the 
discovery of India '. 

From this monopoly of the commerce by sea be- 
tween the east and west, which Egypt long enjoyed, 
it derived that extraordinary degree of opulence and 
•> Stnbo, lib. iTJi- p. 116T, D. I16S. ' L'Efprit des Uii, Iit. xii. c. 7. 
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power for which it was conspicuous. In modem times, 
acquainted with the vigilant and enterprising activity 
of commercial rivalship, there is hardly any circum- 
stance in ancient story which appears more surpris- 
ing, than that the sovereigns of Egypt should have 
been permitted to engross this lucrative trade without 
competition, or any attempt to wrest it out of their 
hands; especially as the powerful monarchs of Syria 
might, from the Persian gulf, have carried on an inter- 
course with the same parts of India, by a shorter and 
safer course of navigation. Different considerations 
se^ to have induced them so tamely to relinquish aU 
the obvious advantages of this commerce. The kings 
of Egypt, by their attention to maritime affiurs, had 
formed a powerful fleet, which gave them such decided 
command of the sea, that they could have crushed with 
ease any rival in trade. No commercial intercourse 
seems ever to have been carried on by sea between 
Persia and India. The Persians had such an insuper- 
able aversion to that element, or were so much afraid 
of foreign invasion, that their monarchs, as I have 
already observed, obstructed the navigation of the 
great rivers, which gave access to the interior parts of 
the country, by artificial works. As their subjects, 
however, were no less desirous than the people around 
them to possess the valuable productions and elegant 
manufactures of India, these were conveyed to all the 
parts of their extensive dominions by land-carriage. 
The commodities destined for the supply of the 
northern provinces, were transported on camels from 
the banks of the Indus to those of the Ozus, down the 
stream, of which they were carried to the Caspian sea, 
and distributed, partly by land-carriage, and partly 
by navigable rivers, through the different countries, 
bounded, on one hand, by the Caspian, and on the 
other, by the Euxine sea". The commodities of India 
intended for the' southern and interior provinces, pro- 
■ Strabo, lib. lii. p. 7T6, D. flin. NtL HiiU lib. ri. «. 17. 
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ceeded by land (Tom the Caspian gates to some of the 
great rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the ancient mode 
of intercourse with India, while the Persian empire 
was governed by its native princes; and it has been 
observed in every age, that when any branch of com- 
merce has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the most proper nor the roost commodious 
one, it requires long time, and considerable e^orts, to 
gTve it a difl^rent direction". 

To all these reasons for suffering the monarchs of 
Egypt to continue in the imdisturbed possession of the 
trade with India by sea, another may be added. Many 
of the ancients, by an errour in geography extremely 
unaccountable; and in which they persisted, notwith- 
standing repeated opportunities of obtaining more ac- 
curate information, believed the Caspian sea to be a 
branch of the great Northern ocean, and the kings of 
Syria nught hope by that meqns to open a communica- 
tion with Europe, and to circulate through it the va- 
luable productions of the east, without intruding into ' 
those seas, the navigation of which the Egyptian 
mbnarchs seemed to consider as their exclusive right. 
This idea had been early formed by ihe Greeks, when 
they liecame masters of Asia. Seleucus Nicator, the 
first and most sagacious of the Syrian kings, at the 
time when he was assassinated, entertained thoughts 
of forming a junction between the Caspian and Euxine 
seas by a canal'; and if this could have been effected, 
his subjects, besides the extension of their trade in 
Europe, might have supplied all the countries in the 
north of Aida, on the coast of the Euxine sea, as wfell 
as many of those which stretch eastward irom the Cas- 
pian, with the productions of India. As those coun- 
tries, though now thinly inhabited by a miserable race 
of men destitute of industry and of wealth, were in 

' SecKoteiU. ' Plio. Nu. Hiit Ub. vi. c 11. 
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ancient times extremely pojmloua, and filled with great 
and opulent cities, this must have been considered as a 
branch of commerce of such magnitude and value, as 
to render the securing of it an object worthy the atten- 
tion of the most powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Hgypt and Syria laboured 
with emulation and ardour to secure to their subjects 
all the advantages of the Indian trade, a power arose 
in the west which proved fktal to both. The Romans, 
by the vigour of their miUtary instituti<mB, and the 
wisdom of their political conduct, having rendered 
themselves masters of all Italy and Sicily, socm over- 
turned the rival republic of Carthage, subjected Mace- 

A. C. 66. donia and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at last turned their victorious arms agunst Egypt, 
the only kingdom remaining of those established by 
the successors of Alexander the great. After a series 
of events which belong not to the subject of this Dis- 
quisition, Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, 
and reduced into the form of a Roman province by Au- 

A. G. 30.' gustus. Aware of its great importance, he, with that 
provident sagacity which distinguishes his character, 
not only reserved it as one of the provmces subject im- 
mediately to imperial authority, but by various [»«- 
cautions, well known to every scholar, provided for its 
security. This extraordinary solidtude seems to have 
proceeded not only from cansidering Egypt as one of 
the chief granaries on which the capital depended tor 
subsistence, but as the seat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its ancient monarcha to amass such 
enormous wealth, as excited the admiration end envy 
of other princes, and produced, when brought into the 
treasury of the empire, a considerable alteration both 
in the value of property, and the state of manners, in 
Rome itself. 
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THE SECOND SECTION. 

INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE ROHAN DOMINION IN EGYPT, TO THE CON- 
qiTEST OF THAT KINGDOM BY THE MAHOMSDAM8. 

Upon the conquest of Egypt by the Romans, and 
^e reduction of that kingdom to a province of th^ 
etnpirei the trade with India continued to be carriecl 
on in the same mode, under their powerftil protection : 
Rome, emicfaed with the Bpoik and the tribute of ^- 
moit all the known world, had acquired a taste for 
luxuries of every kind. Among people of this de- 
acriptioD) the productions of India have always been 
held in the highest estimation. The capital of the 
greatest empire ever established in Europe, filled with 
dtizens, who had now no occnpatitm, but to enjoy and 
dissipate the wealth accumulated by their ancestors, 
demanded every thing elegant, rare, or costly, which 
that remote region could iumish, in order to support 
its pomp, or heighten its pleasures. To supply this 
demand^ new. and extraordinary efforts became requi- 
site, and the commerce with India increased to a de- 
gree, which, as I have observed in another place*, will 
appear astonishing even to the present age, in which 

' HUt. of Ainiriea, toI. i.— Vd. vi. p. 19, of thii edition of Dr. Robert- 
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that branch of trade has been extended lar beyond 
. the practice or conception of any former period. 

Besides the Indian connnodities imported into the 
capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans re- 
ceived an additional supply of them by another mode 
of conveyance. From the earliest times, there seems 
to have been aome communication between Mesopo- 
tamia, and other proyinces on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and those parts of Syria and Palestine, which 
lay near the Mediterranean. The migration of Abram 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Sichem in the buid of 
Canaan, is an instance of tbiB^ The journey through 
the desert, which separated these countries, was much 
facilitated by its affording one station abounding with 
water, and capable of cultivation. As the intercourse 
increased, the possession of this station became an ob- 
ject of so much importance, that Solomon, when he 
turned bis attention towards the extension of com- 
merce among his subjects, built a fenced city there'. 
Its Syrian name of ' Tadmor' in the wilderness, and 
its Greek one of ' Palmyra,' are both descriptive of 
its situatioQ in a spot adorned with palm trees. This 
is not only plentifidly supplied with water, but sur- 
rounded by a portion of fertile land, which, though of 
no great extent, renders it a delightful habitation in 
the midst of barren sands and an inhospitable desert. 
Its happy position, at the distance of eighty-five miles 
from the river Euphrates, and about one hundred and 
seventeen miles from the nearest coast of the Mediter> 
ranean**, induced its inhabitants to enter with ardouj" 
into the trade of conveying commodities from one of 



^ OeiwaU, ri. xii. ' 1 Kingi, ii. 18. 3 Chroa. Tiii. 4. 

' In > Ibtincr tdidon, I gtated the dutance of Palmjn from the Ea- 
ptmtei tt lixty milci, and thmi the Meditemuieaii u tiro hundred and 
three miles. Into these erronn I nu led by M. d'Aii?iL]G, who, in his 
M£moire tor I'Euphrale et le Hgrii, ft work pabliihed in old age, did not 
retain his wonted aecuracy. From infoimation comnmnicatad bj majoi 
Bennell, I hava subMitul«d ike true distancaa. 
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these to the other. As the moat valuable producdonB 
of India, brought up the Euphrates from the Persian 
gulf, are of such small bulk as to bear the expense of 
a long land-carriage, this trade' soon became so con- 
siderable, that the opulence and power of Palmyra in- 
creased rapidly. Its government was of the form 
which is best suited to the genius of a commercial city, 
republican ; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
ntuation, as well as the spirit of its inhabitants, it long 
miuntained its independence, though surrounded by 
powerful and ambitious neighbours. Under the Syrian 
monarchs descended from Seleucus, it attained to its 
highest degree of splendour and wealth, one great 
source of which aeems to have been the supplying 
their subjects with Indian commodities. When Syria 
submitted to the irresistible arms of Rome, Palmyra 
continued upwards of two centuries a free state, and 
its Iriendsbip was courted with emulation and solici- 
tude by the Romans, and their rivals for empire, the 
Parthians. That it traded with both, and particularly 
that from it Rome as well as other parts of the empire 
received the productions of India, we learn from Ap- 
pian, an author of good credit*. But in tracing the 
progress of the commerce of the ancients with the east, 
I should not have ventured, upon bis single testimony, 
to mention this among the channels of note in which it 
was carried on, if a singular discovery, for which we 
are indebted to the liberal curiosity and enterprising 
spirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm and illus- 
trate what be relates. Towards the close of the last 
century, some gentlemen of the English factory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they beard in the east con- 
cerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, not- 
irithstanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the desert, to visit them. To their astonish- 
ment they beheld a fertile spot of some miles in extent, 

' AppiiD. de BtUo Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 
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arising like on island oat of a vast plain of sand, 
covered with the remains of temples, porticoes, aque- 
ducts, and other public works, which, in magnificence 
and splendour, and some of them in elegance, were 
not unworthy of Athens or of Rome in their most pros- 
perous state. Allured by their descriptioo of them, 
about sixty years thereafter, a party of more enlight- 
ened travellers, having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra 
with greater attention and more scientific skill, de-. 
elated that what they beheld there exceeded the moat 
exalted ideas which they had formed concerning it'. 

From both these accounts, as well as &om recollect- 
ing the extraordinary degree of power to which Pal- 
myra had attained, when Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and a considerable part of Asia Minor were conquered 
by its arma ; when Odenatus, its chief magistrate, was 
decorated with the imperial purple, and Zenobia con- 
tended for the dominion of the east with Rome under 
one of its most warlike emperors ; it is evident that a 
state which could derive little importance from its ori- 
ginal territory, must have owed its aggrandizement to 
the opulence acquired by extensive commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the most con- 
dderable and most lucrative branch. But it is a cruel 
mortification, in searching for what is instnictive in the 
history of past times, to find that the exploits of con- 
querors who have desolated the earth, and the freaka 
of ^ants who have rendered nations unhappy, are 
recorded with roimite and often disgusting accuracy, 
while the discovery of useful arts, and the'progress of 
die most beneficial branches of coibmerce, are passed 
over in silence, and suffered to sink into oblivion. 

After the conquest of Palmyra by Aurelian, trade 
never revived there. At present, a few miserable huta 
of beggarly Arabs are scattered in the courts of its 
stately temples, or deform its elegant porticoes ; and 

' Wood'! Baiiw of Pilmyn, p. 37. 
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exhibit an humiliadng contrast to it« ancient mag- 



Bat while the metchants of Egypt and Syria ex- 
erted their actiTi^ in order to suppljr the increasing 
demanda of Rome for Indian commodities, and vied 
with each other in thair efforts, the eagerness of gain, 
as Pliny ohserres, brought India itself nearer to the 
rest of the world. In the course of their voyages to 
that country, the Qreek and Egyptian pilots could not 
fiul to observe the regular shifting of the periodical 
winds or monsoons, and how steadily they continued 
to blow during one part of the year from the east, and 
during the oUier from the west Encour^ed by at- 
tending to this circumstance, Hippalua, the commander 
of a ship engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, about 
fourscore years after Egypt was annexed to the Ro- 
man empire, to relinquish the slow and circuitous 
course which I have described, and, stretching boldly 
from the mouth of the Arabian gulf across the ocean, 
was carried by the western monsoon to Musiris, a har- 
bour in that part of India, now known by the name of 
the Malabar coast. 

This route to India was held to be a discovery of 
such importance, that in order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the inventor, the name of Hippalua was given 
to the wind which enabled him to perform the voyage*. 
As this was one of the greatest efforts of navigation ie 
the ancient world, and opened the best communicadon 
by sea between- the east and west that was known for 
fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular descrip- 
tion. Fortunately, Plijiy has enabled us to give it 
with a degree of accuracy, which can seldom be at- 
tained in tracing the naval or commercial operaUons 
of the ancients. From Alexandria, he obaervea, to 
Juliopolis is two miles; there the cargo destined for 

■ Perip. Mar. Erjtht. p. 33. 
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India is embarlced on the Nile, and is carried to Cop- 
tos, which is distant three hundred and three miles, 
and the voyage is usually accomplished in twelve days. 
From Coptos, goods are conTeyed by land-carriage to 
Berenice on the Arabian gulf, halting at different sta- 
tions regulated according to the conveniency of water- 
ing. The distance between these cities is two hundred 
and fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, the 
caravan travels only during the night, and the journey 
is finished on the twelfth day. From Berenice, ships 
take their departure about midsummer, and in thirty 
days reach Ocelis [Gella] at the mouth of the Arabian 
gulf, or Cane [cape Fartaque] on the coast of Arabia 
Felix. Thence they sail, in forty days, to Musiris, the 
first emporium in India. They begin their voyage 
homewards early in the Egyptian month Thibi, which 
answers to our December ; they sail with a north-east 
wind, and, when they enter the Arabian gulf, meet 
with a south or south-west wind, and thus complete 
the voyage in less than a year'*. 

The account which Pliny gives of Musiris, and of 
Barace, another harbour not far distant, which waa 
likewise frequented by the ships from Berenice, as 
being both so incommodious for trade on account of 
the shallowness of the ports, that it became necessary 
to discharge and take in the cargoes in small boats, 
does not enable us to fix their position with perfect 
. accuracy. This description applies to many porta on 
the Malabar coast: but, from two circumstances men- 
tioned by him ; one, that they are not far distant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper in great 
abundance; and the other, that, in sailing towards 
them, the course lay near Nitrias, the station of the 
pirates ; I adopt the opinion of major Rennell, that 
they were situated somewhere between Goa and Telli- 

•> PliD. Hii. miU lib. vi. c. 23. 3ee Nate i>. 
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cherry, and that probably the' modem Meerzaw or 
Meijee ie the Musiris of the ancients, and Barcelore 
their Barace '. 

As in these two ports was the principal staple of the 
trade between Egypt and India, when in its most 
flourishing state, this seems to be the proper place for 
inquiring into the nature of the commerce which the 
ancients, particularly the Romans, carried on with 
that country, and for enumerating the commodities 
most in request, which they imported from it. But as 
the operations of commerce, and the mode of regulat- 
ing it, were little attended to in those states of an- 
ticjulty, of whose transactions we have any accurate 
knowledge, their historians hardly enter into any de- 
tail concerning a subject of such subordinate import- 
ance in their political system; and it is mostly from 
brief hints, detached facts, and incidental observations, 
that we can gather information concerning it". 

In every age, it has been a commerce of luxury, 
rather than of necessity, which has been carried on 
between Europe and India. Its elegant manufactures, 
spices, and precious stones, are neither objects of 
desire to nations of simple manners, nor are such na- 
tions possessed of wealth sufficient to purchase them. 
But at the time the Romans became masters of the 
Indian trade, they were not only, as has already been 
observed, in that stage of sotnety when men are ei^r 
to obtain every thing that can render the enjoyment of 
life more exquisite, or add to its splendour, but they 
had acquired all the fantastic tastes formed by the 
caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were, of 
consequence, highly delighted with those new objects 
of gratification with which India supplied them in 
such abundance. Tlie productions of that country, 
natural as well as artificial, seem to have been much 
the same in that age as in the present. But the taste 

> Intrad. p. ixivii. " Sec Kota ixi. 
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of the Romans in luxury differed, in many reepecta, 
from tliat of modem times ; and, of course, their de- 
mands from India differed considerably from ours. 

In order to confey an idea of their demands as ccm- 
plete as possible, I shall, in the first place, make some 
observations on the three great articles of general im- 
portation from India. 1. Spices and aromatics. 2. 
Predous stones and pearls. S. Silk. And then I 
shall give some account, as far as I can venture to 
do it from authentic information, of the assortment of 
cargoes, both outward and homeward bound, for the 
vessels fitted out ai Berenice tor different i^orte of India. 

1. Spices and aromattcs. From the mode of re- 
ligious worship in the heathen world; from tbe in- 
credible number of their deities, and of the templea 
consecrated to them, the consumption of.firankincense 
and other aromatics, which were used in every sacred 
function, must have been very great. But the vanity 
of men occasioned a greater consumption of these 
fragrant aubstuicea, than their piety. It was the cus- 
tom of the RoDuns to bum the bodies of their dead; 
and they deemed it a display of magnificence, to cover 
not only the body, but the fiineral pile on which it was 
laid, with the most costly spices. At the Ainerai of 
Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens of spices were 
strewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to have 
burnt a quantity of cinnamon and cassia at the fiineral 
of Pappoea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in one year. We consume in 
heaps these precious substances with the carcasses of 
the dead, says Pliny : we o%t tbem to the gods only 
in grains'. It was not from India, I am aware, but 
ham Arabia, that aromatics were first imported into 
Europe ; and some of them, particularly frankincense, 
were productions of that country. But the Ajb- 
bians were accustomed, together with spices of na- 
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tive growth, to fumiah foreign merchants with othtts 
of higher value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial intercourse of 
the Arabians with the eastern parts of Asia was not 
only early but considerable. By means of their trad- 
ing caravans, they conveyed into their own country all 
the valuable productions of the east, among which 
spices held a chief place. In every andent accoiint of 
Indian commodities, spices and aromatics of various 
kinds form a principal article*". Some authors assert 
that the greater part of those purchased in Arabia 
were not the growth of that country, but brought from 
India". That this assertion was well founded, ap- 
pears tinm what has be«i observed in modem times. 
The frankincense of Arabia, though reckoned the pe- 
culiar and most precious production of the country, is 
much inferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the east; and it is chiefly with the latter that the 
Arabians at present supply the extensive demands of 
various provinces of Asia for this commodity". It is 
upon good authority, then, that I have mentioned the 
importation of spices as one of the most considerable 
branches of ancient commerce with India. In the 
Augustan age, an entire street in Rome seems to have 
been occupied by those who sold frankincense, pepper, 
and other aromaticB f. 

II. Precious sttrfies, together with which pearls may 
be classed, seem to be the article next in value im- 
ported by the Romans from the east. As these have 
no pretension to be of any real use, their value arises 
entirety from their beauty and their rarity, and even 
when estimated most moderately b always high. But 
among natitms far advanced in luxury, when they are 
deemed not only ornaments but marks of distinction, 

•■ PeripL Mu. Erylhr. p. 33. 38. Stnbo, lib. ii. p. 166, A. lib. it. p. 
lOlS, A. ■ Stnbo, lib. iTii. p. 1129, C. 
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the vain and the opulent vie so eagerly with one an- 
other for the poaaeasion of them, that they rise in price 
to an exorbitant and almost incredible height. Diar 
monds, though the art of cutting them was imperfectly 
known to the ancients, held an high place in estimation 
among them, as well as among us. The comparative 
value of other precious stones varied according to the 
diversity of tastes and the caprice of fashion. The 
immense number of them mentioned by Pliny, and the 
laborious care with which he describes and arranges 
them 1, will astonish, I should suppose, the most skilful 
lapidary or jeweller of modem times, and shows the 
high request in which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Romans 
seem to have given the preference to pearls '. Persons 
of every rank purchased .them with eagerness ; they 
were worn on every part of dress; and there.is such 
a difference, both in size and in value, among pearls, 
that while such as were large and of superior lustre 
adorned the wealthy and the great, smaller ones and 
of inferior quality gratified the vanity of persons in 
more humble stations of Ufe. Julius Ceesar presented 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a peari, for which 
he paid forty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven pounds. The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleo- 
patra were in value one hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-eight pounds'. Precious 
stones, it is true, as well as pearls, were found, not only 
in India, but in many different countries, and all were 
ransacked in order to gratify the pride of Rome. In- 
dia, however, fiimished the chief part, and its pro- 
ductions were allowed to be most abundant, diversified, 
and valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great demand at 
Rome, was silk ; and when we recollect the variety of 
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elegant bbrics into which it may be formed, and how 
much these have added to the splendour of dress and 
furniture, we cannot wonder at its being held in such 
eetimatioh by a luxurious people. The price it bore was 
exorbitant; but it was deemed a dresa too expensive 
and too delicate for men ', and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, how- 
ever, did not render the demand for it less eager, espe- 
cially after the example of the dissolute Elagab^us 
introduced the use of it among the other sex, and ac- 
customed men to the disgrace, as the severity of an- 
cient ideas accounted it, of wearing this eflfeminate 
garb. Two circumstances concerning the traffic of silk 
among the Romans merit observation. Contrary to 
what usually takes place in the operations of trade, the 
more general use of that commodity seems not to have 
increased the quantity imported, in such proportion as 
to answer the growing demand for it, and the price of 
silk was not reduced during the course of two hundred 
and fifty years Irom the time of its being first known in 
Rome. In the reign of Aurelian, it still continued to 
be valued at its weight in gold. This, it is probable, 
was owing to the mode in which that commodity was 
procured by the merchants of Alexandria. They had 
no direct intercourse with China, the only country in 
which the silkworm was then reared, and its labour 
rendered an article of commerce. All the silk which 
they purchased in the different ports of India that 
they frequented, was brought thither in ships of the 
country ; and either from some defect of skill in ma- 
naging the silkworm, the produce of its ingenious in- 
dustry among the Chinese was scanty, or the interme- 
diate dealers found greater advantage in ftirnishing 
the market of Alexandria with a small quantity at an 
high price, than to lower its value by increasing the 
quantity. The other circumstance, which I had in 

> Tacit. Anoal. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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view, is more extraordinary, and affords a Btariking 
proof of the imperfect communication of the ancients 
with remote nations, and of the slender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or arts. 
Much as the manufactures of silk were admired, and 
often as silk ia mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
authors, they had not, for several centuries after the 
use of it became common, any certain knowledge either 
of the countries to which they were indebted for this 
favourite article of elegance, or of the manner m which 
it was produced. By some; ulk was supposed to be 
a fine dowii adhering to the leaves of certain trees or 
flowers ; others imaged it to be a delic^e species of 
wool or cotton ; and even those who had learned that 
it was the work of an insect, show, by their descrip* 
dons, that they had no distinct idea of the manner in 
which it was formed". It was in consequence of an 
event that happened in the sixth century of the chris- 
dan eera, of which I shall hereafter take notice, that 
the real nature of silk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities usually imported from India 
will be mentioned in the account, which I now proceed 
to give, of the cargoes sent out and brought htHue in 
the ahipB employed in the trade with that country. 
For this we are indebted to the Circumnavigation of 
the Erythraan Sea, ascribed to Arrian, a curious 
though short treatise, less known than it deserves to 
be, and which liters into some details concerning 
commerce, to which there is nothing similar in any 
ancient writer. The first place in India, in which the 
ships from Egypt, while they followed the ancient 
course of navigation, were accustomed to trade, wb« 
Patala in the river Indus. They imported into it wool- 
len cloth of a slight ikbric, linen in chequer-work, 
some precious stones, and some aromatics unknown in 
India, coraU storax, glass vessels of different kinda, 

° Sm Nu« liiv. 
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Bome wrought silver, money, and wine. In return for 
these, thej received spices of tuHous kinds, sapphires. 
Bud other gems, silk stuffs, silk thread, cotton cloths ', 
and black pepper. But a far more considerable em- 
porium on the same coast was Barygaza, and on that 
account, the author, whom I follow here, describes its 
situation, and the mode of approaching it, with great 
minuteness and accuracy. Its situation corresponds 
entirely with that of Baroach, on the great river Ner- 
buddah, down the stream of which, or by Iu>d-«ar- 
riage, from the great city of Tagara across high moun- 
tains ', an the productions of the interior country were 
c<xiTeyed to it. The articles of importation and ex- 
portation in this great mart were extensive and various. 
Besides these already mentioned, our author enumer- 
ates among the former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian 
wines, brass, tin, lead, girdles or sashes of curious tex- 
ture, meUot, white glass, red arsenic, black lead, gold 
and silver coin. Among the exports he menti<Hu the 
onyx, and other goes, ivory, myrrb, various fabrics of 
cotton, both pliun and ornamented with flowers, and 
long pepper '. At Musiris, the next emporium of note 
OD that coast, the articles imported were much the 
nme as at Barygaza ; but as it lay nearer to the east- 
ern parts of India, and seems to have had much com- 
munication with them, the commodities exported from 
U were more numerous and more valuable. He spe- 
cifies particularly pearls in great abundance and of 
extraordinary beauty, a varie^ of silk stufis, rich 
perfumes, tortoise-shell, dififermt kinds of transparent 
gems, especially diamonds, and pepper in large quan- 
tities, and of the best quality *. 

The justness of the account given by this author of 
the articles imported front India, is confirmed by a 
Roman law, in which the Indian commodities subject 



■ See Note ut. 
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to the payment of duties are enumerated ''. By com- 
paring these two accounts, we may form' an idea toler- 
ably exact of the nature and extent of the trade with 
India in ancient times. 

As the state of society and manners among the na- 
tives of India, in the earhest period in which they are 
known, nearly resembled what we observe among their 
descendants in the present age, their wants and de- 
mands were, of course, much the same. The inge- 
nuity of their own artists was so able to supply these, 
that tliey stood Bttle in need of foreign manufactures 
or productions, except some of the useful metals, which 
their own country did not furnish in sufficient quantity; 
and then, as now, it was mostly with gold and silver 
that the luxuries of the east were purchased. In two 
particulars, howeyer, our importations from India dif- 
fer greatly from those of the ancients. The dress, 
both of the Greeks and Romans, was almost entirely 
woollen, which, by their frequent use of the warm 
bath, was rendered abundantly ccHnfortable. Their 
consumption of linen and cotton cloths was much in- 
ferior to that of modem times, when these are worn by 
persons in every rank of Ufe. Accordingly, a great 
branch of modern importation from that part of India 
with which the ancients were acquainted, is in ' piece- 
goods;' comprehending, under that mercantile term, 
the immense variety of fabrics which Indian ingenuity 
has formed of cotton. But, as far as I have observed, 
we have no authority that will justify us in stating the 
ancient importation of these to be in any degree con- 
siderable. 

In modern times, though it continues still to be 
chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried on with 
India; yet, together with the articles that minister to 
it, we import, to a considerable extent, various com- 
modities which are to be considered merely as the ma- 

* DigMt. lib. iixix. tit, it, ■««. 16. Ds pubUcioii at vwtigaLbu*. - 
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tends of our domestic manu&ctures. Such are the 
cotton-wool of IndoBtan, the silk of China, and the salt- 
petre of Bengal. But in the accounts of ancient im- 
portations from India, raw eilk and silk-thread ex< 
cepted, I find nothing mentioned that could serve as 
the materials of any home manufacture. The naviga- 
tion of the ancients never having extended to China, 
the quuitity of unwrought silk with which they were 
supplied, by means of the Indian traders, appears to 
have been so scanty, that the manufacture of it could 
not make an addition of any moment to their domestic 
industry. 

After this succinct account of the commerce carried 
on by the ancients in India, I proceed to inquire what 
knowledge they had of the countries beyond the ports 
of Musiris and Barace, the utmost boundary towards 
the east to- which I have hitherto traced their progress. 
The author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea, whose accuracy of description justifies the con- 
fidence with which I have Allowed him for some time, 
seems to have been httle acqufdnted with that part of 
the coast which stretches from Barace towards the 
souA. He mentions, indeed, cursorily, two or three 
di^rent ports, but gives no intimation that any of them 
were staples of the commerce with Egjrpt. He hastens 
to Comar, or cape Comorin, the southernmost point of 
the Indian peninsula; and his description of it is so 
accurate, and so conformable to its real state, as shows 
his information concerning it to have been perfectly 
authentic'. Near to this he places the peart fishery 
of ColchoB, the modem KUkare, undoubtedly the same 
with that now carried on by the Dutch in the strait 
which separates the island of Ceylon from the conti- 
nent ; as adjacent to this he mentions three difierrait 
ports, which ai^iear to have been situated on the east 
side of the peninsula, now known by the name of the 

« FMi^. p. 33. D'ADville, Ant. de I'IuIb, p. 1 18, etc. 
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CoTomandel coast. He describes these as ' eniporift,' or 
stations of trade''; but &om an attentive com^eratitKi 
of Eome circumstances in his account of them, I think 
it probable that the ships from Berenice did not sail to 
any of these ports, though tbey were supplied, as he 
informs us, with the commodities brought from Egypt, 
as well as with the productions of the opposite coast of 
the peninsula ; but these seem to have been imported 
in ' country ships*.' It was likewise in vessels of Uieir 
own, varying in form and burthen, and distinguished 
by different names, some of which he mentitma, that 
they traded with the Golden CheESonesus, or kingdom 
of Malacca, and the countries near the Ganges. Not 
far from the mouth of that river he places an island, 
which he describes as situated under the rising sun, 
and as the last region in the east that was inhabited '. 
Of all ^ese parts of India the author of the Circum- 
navigadoQ appears to have had very slender know- 
ledge, M is manifest, not only from what he mentiont 
concerning this imaginary island, and irom bis not a^ 
tempting to describe them, but front his relating, with 
the credulity and love of the marvellous, which always 
accompany and characterise ignorance, that these re- 
mote regions were peopled with cannibals, and men of 
uncouHh and monstrous forms.*. 

I have been induced to bestow this attention in trao- 
ing the course delineated in the CircumnavigaticMi of the 
Erythrcan Sea, because the author of it is the first 
ancient writer to whom we are indebted for any know- 
ledge of the eastern coast of the great peninsula of In- 
dia, or of the countries which lie beyond it. To Strabos 
who composed his great work on geography in the 
reign of Augustus, India, particiilarly the most eastern 
parts of it, was little known. He begins his descripticm 
of it with requesting the indulgence of his readers, on 

' Pfripl. p. 34. • ToJTiicu xXola. 
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account of the tcaaty iii&ns«tioB he poM. obtain with 
respect to a country M remote, which Europeans had 
aeldom riaited, and many of them transiently only, in 
the Junctioiis of military service. He observes, that 
even commerce had c(»ktril)ated Ijtti^ towards an ac- 
curate investigatim of the country, as &w of the mer- 
chants from E^ypt, and the Araluan ^If, had «Vjer 
sailed as far as the Ganges; and Irom mea ho iUtterate, 
inlidligence that merited a fiiU degree of ooafide^oe 
could scarcely be expected. His descriptions of India, 
particalarly its interior provinces, are borrowed tdpiost 
■entiiriy JTom the memoirB of Alexander's <^^rs, witii 
some slender additions from dmhv reowt accountfr; aad 
these so few in nomber, and sQuetuoe? so in#ccwr»te, 
as to fiimisfa a striking prottf of the small prt^ress 
which the ancients had made, Irow'the tii»e o£ Alex- 
ander, in expkMwg that eoiintry. When on author, 
poHBessed of sudh disoemment and iddwatry as Strabo, 
N^io visited in peraos ceveral ^t^ot xc^^ons, that he 
u^fat be aUe to describe them with gifiater accivacjt 
velatea, that the Ganges enters the ■oofoa by oik . 
mouth^, we are waniutted in owioludinf that, in his 
time, there was ether no direct nM^setion (Hwijed on 
to that great river, by the teaders jlram (be Arabian 
gulf, or that this voyage was midertaken so ^eldaan, 
that Btsence hod BOt then deeived much infoimation 

The sext audior, in oider of tkae, irom whom we 
receive any account of India, is the eldw PUay, who 
flourtahed about fifty years later thui Strabo. As in 
the dnxt description c^ India, givui in his N^urftl 
ifietory, he follows the same guides with Strabo, and 
seems to have hod no knowledge of the inteiw cotti^i^, 
but what he derived from the memoirs of the officers 
who served under Alexand^ and 'bis immediate suc- 
cessors, it is unoeceaaary 'to exanune his description 

* Stn)w,Hb. IT. p. 1011, c. 
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minutely. He has added, however, two Valuable ar- 
dclee, for which he was indebted to more recent dis- 
coveries. The one is the account of the new course 
of navigadon from the Arabian gulf to the coast of 
Malabar, the nature and importance of which I have 
already explained. The other is a description of the 
island of Taprobaoe, which I shall consider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed to- 
wards our knowledge of the ancient state of the Indian 
continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who published his works about 
fourscore years after Pliny, seems to have been dis- 
tinguished for his perseTering industry, and talent for 
arrangement, rather than for an inventive genius ; geo- 
graphy has been more indebted to him for its improve- 
ment, than to any other philosopher. Fortunately for 
that science, in forming his general system of geography, 
he adopted the ideas and imitated tiie practice of Hip- 
parchus, who lived near four hundred years bef(a« 
his time. That great philosopher was the first who 
attempted to make a catalogue of the stars. In order 
to ascertain their position in the heavens with accuracy, 
he measured their distance from certain circles of the 
spheres, computing it by degrees, either from east to 
west, or from north to south. The former was deno- 
minated the longitude of the star, the latter its latitude. 
This mode he found to be of such utility in his astrono- 
mical researches, that he applied it with no less happy 
effect to geography ; and it is a circumstance worthy of 
notice, that it was by observing and describing the 
heavens, men were first taught to measure and deli- 
neate the earth with exactness. This method of fixing 
the position of places, invented by Hipparchus, though 
known to the geographers between his time and that of 
Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo ' and by Pliny *■, 
was not ^nployed by any of them. Of this neglect ^e 

> Smb. lib. ii. * NbI. Hitt. lib. ii. c. 13. 26. TO, 
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moat probable account seems to be, that, as none of 
them were astronomers, they did not iully c<nnprehend 
all the- advantages geography might derive from this 
invention'. These Ptolemy, who had devoted a long 
life to the improvement of astronomy, theoretical as 
well as practical, perfectly discerned ; and, as in both 
Hipparchus was bis guide, he, in his famous b'eatise on 
geography, described the different parts of the earth 
according to their longitude and latitude. Geography 
was thus established upon its proper principles, and 
intimately connected with astronomical observation and 
mathematical science. This work of Ptolemy soon rose 
high in estimation among the ancients". During the 
middle ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, the deci- 
uons of Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, 
were sulHmtted to with an assent as implicit, as was 
yidded to those of AristoUe in all other departments of 
science. On the revival of a more liberal spirit of in- 
qniiy in the sixteenth century, the merit of Ptolemy's 
improvements in geography was examined and recog- 
nised ; that scientific language which he first rendered 
general, continues to be used, and the position of places 
is still ascertained in the same distinct and compendious 
manner, by specifying their longitude and latitude. 

Not satisfied with adopting the general principles 
of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in the applica- 
tion of them ; and, as that philosopher had arranged 
all the constellations, he ventured upon what was no 
less arduous, to survey all the regions of the earth 
wluch were then known, and with minute and bold de- 
cision he fixed the longitude and latitude of the most 
remarkable places in each of them. All his determina- 
tions, however, are not to be considered as the result 
of actual observation, nor did Ptolemy publish them as 
such. Astronomical science was confined, at that time, 
to a few countries. A considerable part of the globe 
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WM litde visited, and itnperfecdy described. The po- 
ration of a small nusaber of placet <m)y ksd be^ fixed 
with any degree of aocnracy. Ptolemy was, tharerore, 
obliged to consult the itinerariee and aurreyB of the 
Roman empire, which the political wisdom of that 
great state had completed with immense labotir and 
expense". Beyond the precincts of the empire, he 
had nothing on which he could rely, but the joum^ 
and reports of travellers. Upon these, all his con- 
clusions were founded ; and as he resided in Alexandria 
at a time when the trade from that city to India was 
carried on to its utmost extent, this situation might 
have been expected to afford him the means of pro- . 
oaring ample information concerning it. But either 
from the imperfect manner in which Uiat country was 
explored in his tnne, or from his placing too moeh crai- 
fidenoe in the reports of persons who had visited it with 
Mttte attention or discernmmt ", his general delineation 
of the form of the Indian continent is the most errone- 
ous that has been tranunitted to ns from antiquitj. By 
an astonishing mistake, he has made the peunsula of 
India stretch from the sinus Barygazenus, or golf of 
Cambay, from wfest to east, instead of extending, accord- 
ing to its real direction, from north to south p. This 
errour will appear the more unaccountable, when we 
reooUect that Megasthenes had published a measure- 
ment of the Indian peninsula, which approaches near 
to its true dimensions ; and that this liad been adopted, 
wt^ some variations, by Eratosthenes, Strabo, Dio- 
doms Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the age 
■ of Ptolemy''. 

Although Pti^emy was led to form such an errone- 
ous opinion concerning the general dimensions of the 
Indian continent, his information with respect to the 
country in detail, and the situation of particular ptacea, 

■ See Noie iiU. • Geogi. lib. i. c. IT. r See Note u>. 

1 Stfabo, lib. IT. p. 1010, B. An. Hiit. India, c 3, *. Dio4 Sic. lib. ii. 
p.l48. Pba.Hit.raM.lib.vi.c.31. See Nota uzi. 
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was mare meeatate; and he ib the first author posMued 
of «ich knowledge as enabled him to trace the ■&•- 
coast, to meotion the noat noted places situated upon 
it, and to apeeify the longitude and latitude of each, 
frran cape Comorin eastward, to the utmost boundary 
of ancient navigation. With regard to some districts, 
particalarly along the east aide of the peninsula aa far 
as the mouth of the Gaages, the accounts which he 
had received seem to have been so far exact, as to 
eotreapond more nearly, perhaps, with the actual state 
ni the country, than the descriptions which he gives of 
any other part of India. M. d'Anville, with his usual 
industry and disceniment, has' considered the principal 
stations as they are fixed by him, and finds that they 
correspond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth of the 
river Cauveri, Maaulipatam, Point Gordeware, etc. 
It is foreign to the object of this Disquisition to enter 
into such a minute detail ; but in several instances we 
may observe, that not only the confonnity of position, 
but the mnilarity of ancient and modern names, ia very 
striking. The great river Cauveri is by Ptolemy named 
Chaberis; Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati 
Regia ; and probably the whole coast has received its 
present name of Coromandel &om ' Sor Mandulam,' or 
the kingdom of Soree, which is situated upon it\ 

In the course of aae hundred and thir^-six years, 
which elapsed &om the death of Strabo to that of 
Ptolemy, the conunercial intercourse with India was 
greatly extended ; the latter geographer had acquired 
such an accession of new information concerning the 
Ganges, that he mentions the names of six difierent 
mouths of that river, and describes their portions.. 
His delineatton, however, of that part of India which 
lies beyond the Ganges, is not less erroneous in its 
general form, than ^at which he gave of Uie peiunsula, 



' FWkm. Ctogt. lib. (u. c I. D'AnvilU, Aaiiq. <le I'Indc. p. 
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and bears as little resemblance to the actual position of 
those countries. He ventures, nevertheless, upon a 
survey of them, similar to that which he had made of 
the other great division of India, which I have already 
examined. He nientiona the places of note along the . 
coast, some of which he distinguishes as ' emporia ;' but 
whether that name was given to them on account of 
their being staples of trade to the natives, in tbdr 
traffic carried on from one district of India to another ; 
or whether they were ports, to which vessels from the 
Arabian gulf resorted directly, is not specified. The 
latter I should think to be the idea which Ptolemy 
means to convey ; but these regions of India were so . 
remote, and from the timid and slow course of ancient 
navigation were probably so little frequented, that hia 
information concerning them is extremely defectivet 
and his descriptions more obscure, mora inaccurate, 
and less conformable to the real state of the country, 
than in any part of his geography. That peninsula to 
which he gives the name of the CroMen Chersonesus, 
he delineates as if it stretched directly from north to 
south, and fixes the latitude of Sahana Emporium, ita 
southern extremity, three degrees beyond the line. To 
the east of this peninstda he places what he calls the 
Great Bay, and in the most remote' part of it the station 
of Catigara, the utmost boundary of navigation in 
ancient times, to which he assigns no less than eight 
degrees and a half of southern latitude. Beyond this 
he declares the earth to be altogether unknown, and 
asserts that the land turns thence to the westward, and 
stretohes in that direction until it joins the promcmtory 
of Prassum in Ethiopia, which, according to his idea, 
terminated the continent of Africa to the south *. In 
consequence of this errour, no less unaccoimtahle than 
enormous, he must have believed the Erythnean sea, 

• Ftolem. Gwgr. lib. fii. e. 3. 5. ITADnlle, Ant. dc I'lnds, p. 187. 
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in its whole extent from the coast of Africa to that of 
Cambodia, to be a vast basin, without any communica- 
tion with the ocean '. 

Out of the confusion of those wild ideas, in which 
the accounts of ignorant or fabulous traveUen have in- 
volved the geography of Ptolemy, M. d'AnviUe has 
attempted to bring order ; and with much ingenuity he 
has fonned opinions with respect to some capital po- 
sitionB, which have the appearance of being well 
fbimded. The peninsula of Malacca is, according to 
him, the Golden Cfaersonesus of Ptolemy ; but instead 
of the direction which he has given it, we know that it 
bends some degrees towards the east, and that cape de 
Romania, its southern extremity, is more than a degree 
to the north of the line. The gulf of Siam he considers 
as the Great Bay of Ptolemy ; but the position on the 
east side of that bay, corresponding to Catigara, is ac- 
tually as many degrees to the nordi of the equator as 
he supposed it to be south of it. Beyond this he 
mentions an inland city, to which he gives the name 
of Thitue or Sine Metropolis. The longitude which 
he assigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees 
from his first meridian in the Fortunate island, and is 
the utmost point towards the east to which the ant^ents 
had advanced by sea. Its latitude he calculates to be 
three degrees south of the fine. If, with M. d'AnviUe, 
we conclude the situaticm of Sin-hoa, in the western 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be the same 
with Sinse Metropolis, Ptolemy has erred in fixing its 
position no less than fifty degrees of longitude, and 
twenty degrees of latitude*. 

These errours of Ptolemy concerning the remote parts 
of Asia, have been rendered more conspicuous by a 
mistaken opinion of modem times engrafted upon them. 

< See Note ixiii. 

■ Ftolem. Geo^. lib. vii. c. 3. D'Aoville, Umitea in Haude «aaBu dei 
ADcirDs sn-ddk du Guge. Htm. de UuinX. ixxii. p. 604, etc. Ant, de 
I'lnde, Sn^lim. i. p, 161, etc. See Note uxiii. 
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Siise, the moat distant station raentionect in his Geo- 
graphy, haa such a near reaemblaBGe in sound to China, 
the name by which the greatest and moat civilised em- 
pire in the east ia known to Europeans, that, upon 
their first acquaintance with it, they hastily concluded 
them to be the same; and, of consequence, it was sup- 
pose that China was known to the ancients, though 
no point seems to be more ascertained, than that they 
never advanced by sea beyond that boundary which I 
have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the discoveries of India which 
the ancients made by sea, I shall next examine what 
additional knowledge of that country they acquired 
from their progress by land. It appears, as I have 
f<»inerly related, that there was a trade carried on 
early with India through the provinces that stretch 
along its northern frontier. Its various productionB 
and manufactures were transported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts of the Persian dominions, or 
were conveyed by means of the navigable rivers which 
flow through the Upper Asia, to the Caspian sea, and 
from that to the Kuxine. While the successors of 
Seleucus retuned the dominion of the east, this con- 
tinued to he the mode of supplying their subjects with 
the conmiodities of India. When the Romans had 
extended their conquests ao far that the Euphrates 
was the eastern limit of their empire, they found this 
trade still established ; and as it opened to them a new 
commuoication with the east, by means of which tiiey 
received an additional supply of luxuries, for which 
-they bad acquired the highest relish, it became an 
object of their policy to protect and encourage it. As 
the progress ot the caravans or companies of mer- 
chants, which travelled towards the countries whence 
they received Uie most valuable manufactures, par- 
ticularly those of silk, was often interrupted, and ren- 
dered dangerous by the Partfaians, who had acquired 
possession of all the provinces which extend frpni the 
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Caspisa Ma to that part of Scytlua or Tartarj whidt 
borders on China, the Romana endeavoured to render 
this mtercoorse soore secure b; a n^otiation with one 
of the monarchs of that great empire. Of this ant- 
gular transacbon tbere is, indeed, no veatige m the 
Greek or Roman vriters ; our knowledga of it ia do- 
med entirely firom the Chinese hiBtoriaiu, by whom 
we are faiformed that Antoun, the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, the kii^ of the people of tl^e Western 
ocean, sent an embassy with this view to Oun-ti, who 
reigned orer China in the hundred and sixty-sixth 
year of the christian sera'. What was the success of 
this. attempt is not known, nor can we say whether it 
fiicilitated such an intercourse between these two re- 
mote nations; as contributed towards the supply of 
their mutual wants. The design certainly was not un- 
worthy of the enlightened emperor of Rome to whom 
it is ascribed. 
' It is evident, however, that in prosecuting this trade 
with China, a considerable part of the extensive coun- 
tries to the east of the Caspian sea must have been 
traversed ; and though the chief inducement to under- 
take those distant jounwys was gain ; yet, in the course 
of ages, there must have mingled among the adven- 
turers persona of curiosity and abitities, who could turn 
their attention from commercial objects to those of 
more general concern. From them such information 
was procnred, and subjected to scientific discus^on, as 
enabled Plulemy to give a description of those inland 
and remote regions of Asia', fully as accurate as that 
of several countries, of which, from their vicinity, he 
may have been supposed to have received more dis- 
tinct accounts. The lartheat point towards the east, 
to which his knowledge of this part of Asia extended, 
ia Sera Metropolis, which, from various circumstances, 

" M^DuHre mr lei litiuni et le Commerce des Botnaini avec lai T>r- 
taractlesChltnyi, p>iM.tleG«Btwi. IUb. deIittfaU.xixu,p.35S, ale. 
r Lib. W.Q. 11—18. 
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appears to hare been in the same dtuatioR with Kaut- 
cheou, a city of some note in Chen-si, the moat westerly 
province of the Chinese empire. This he places in the 
longitude of one hundred and serenty-eeren degrees 
fifteen minutes, near three degrees to the west of Sinn 
Metropolis, which he had described as the utmost limit 
of Asia discovered by sea. Nor was Ptolemy's know- 
ledge of this district of Asia confined only to that part 
of it through which the caravans may be supposed to 
have proceeded directly in their route eastward; he 
had received likewise some general ioformatioD con^ 
cerning various nations towards the north, which, ac- 
cording to the position that he gives them, occupied 
parts of the great plain of Tartary, extending consider- 
ably beyond Lassa, the capital of Thibet, and the re- 
sidence of the Dalai liama. 

The latitudes of eereral places in this part of Asia 
are &x.ed by Ptolemy with such uncommon precision, 
that we can hardly doubt of their having been ascer- 
tuned by actual observation. Out of many instances 
of this, I shall select three of places situated in' very dif- 
ferent parts of the country under review. The latitude 
of Nagara, on the river Cophenes, the modem Attock, 
is according to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty 
minutes; which coincides precisely with the observa- 
tion of an eastern geographer quoted by M. d'Anville*. 
The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by 
him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. According 
to the Astronomical Tables of Vlug beg, the grandson 
of Timur, whose royal residence was in that city, it is 
thirty-nine degrees thirty-seven minutes '. The latitude 
of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees 
fifteen minutes ; that of Kant-cheou, as determined by 
the Jesuit missionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated these striking examples of the coincid^ice 



* EclM^Memenu, «lc. EogUib tnunUliao, p. 10. 
■ Tib. G«agt. *p. HikImd, Ge«gT. Midoim, iii. p. 145. 
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of his calcdlationa with those establiahecl by modem 
obseTTBtionB , for two reasons : one, because they clearly 
prove that these remote parts of Asia had been exa- 
mined with some considerable degree of attention ; the 
other, because I feel great satisfaction, after having 
been obliged to mention several errours and defects in 
Ptolemy's Geography, in rendering justice to a philo- 
sopher who has contributed so much towards the im- 
provement of that sdence. The facts which I have 
produced afford the strongest evidence of the extent 
of his information, as well as of the justness of his con- 
clufflons concerning countries with which, from their 
remote situation, we might have supposed him to be 
least acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my researches concerning 
the knowledge which the ancients had of India, to the 
continent; I return now to consider the discoveries 
which they had made, of the islands situated in various 
parts of the ocean with which it is surrounded, and 
begin, as I proposed, with Taprobane, the greatest 
and most valuable of them. Thb island lay so directly 
in the course of navigators who ventured beyond cape 
Comorin, especially when, according to the ancient 
mode of sailing, they seldom ventured fat Irom the 
coast, that its position, one should have thought, must 
have been determined with the utmost precision. 
There is, however, hardly any pouit in the ge<^rapby 
of the ancients more undecided and uncertain. IMor 
' to the age of Alexander the great, the name of Tapro- 
bane was unknown in Europe. In consequence of the 
active curiosity with which he explored every country 
that he subdued or visited, some information concern- 
ing it seems to have been obtained. From his time, 
almost every writer on geography has mentioned it; 
but their accounts of it are so various, and often so 
contradictory, that we can scarcely believe them to be 
describing the same island. Strabo, the earliest writer 
now extant, irom whom we have any particular account 
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of it, aSirms that it was w lai^ as Britain, ani ait»- 
ated at the distance of sevea days, according to seme 
TepoFti, and accordmj^ to odier, of twenty days, sailing 
from the southein extremity of tbe Indian peninsula ; 
from which, contrary to witat ia known to be its real 
position, he describes it as stretching towards die west 
above five hundred stadia **. Fompontua Mela, the 
author next in order of time, is imoertain whether he 
should consider Taprobane as an island, or as the be- 
^nning of another world ; but as no person, he says, 
bad ever sailed round it, he seems to indine towards 
die latter opinion'. Pliny gives a more ample descrip- 
tion of Taprobane, which, instead of bringing any ac- 
cession of light, involves every thing relating to it in 
additional obscurity. After enomerating the various 
and discordant opinitsn of die Greek writers, he in- 
forms us, that ambassadors were sent by a kii^ of ttut 
island Co the emperor Claudius, Stom whom the Ro- 
mans learned several things oonoeming it, which were - 
formetiy unknown, particularly that there were five 
hundred towns in the island, and that in the centre of 
it liiere was a lake three hundred and seventy-five 
wQes in circumference. These ambassadors vere asto- 
nished at tbe sight of the Oreat Bear and tbe Pleiades, 
being constellatians whidi did not appear in their sky; 
and were still more amaoed when l^y beheld dwir 
shadows point towards tbe north, and -tbe suo riae on 
their left band, and aet on thdr right. They affiimed, 
too, that in tbeir country tbe moon was never seen until 
the eighth day after the change, and ctmtinued to be 
visible only to the aizteentb'*. It is surprising bo find 
an author so intelligent as Pliny relating all these dx- 
cumstances without animadversion, and partionlariy 
that he does not take notice, that what the ambaaaa- 
>doF8 reported conoeming the appearance of tbe moon 
flould not take place in any region of the earth. 
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Ptcdem^, thoujgh so near to the age of PUny, aeems 
to have been altogether unacquftinted with his deacrip- 
tioD of Taprobane, or with the embassy to the empe- 
ror Claudhu. He places that island opposite to cape 
Comorin, at no gieat distance from the continent, and 
delineates it as stretching from north to south no less 
than fifteen degrees, two of which he supposes to be 
south of the equator; and, if his representation of its 
dimenaioos had been just, it was well entitled, from its 
magnitude, to be ocmapared with Britain *. Agatheme- 
ms, irito wrote after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted 
widi his Creography, considers Tapr<d>ane as the l8i:;g|e8t 
of all islands, and assigns to Siitaiii only the secead 
place'. 

From tins £versity of the desenptions given 1^ 
ancient writers, it is not surpri^g that the njodenw 
should "have entertained very different sentiments with 
respect to the iiJand in the Indiui ocean, which was to 
be considered as the aune with the Taprobane of the 
Greeks and Romans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy de- 
scribe it as lying in -part to the south of the equatw* 
some learned men maintain Sumatra to be the island 
whidi corresponds to this description. But the great 
distance of Somatra from the peninsula of India doe* 
not accord with any account which the Greek or Ro> 
man writers have given of the sitoaticm of Taprobane, 
and we have no evidence tiwt the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended so far as Sumatra. The opir 
nion more generally received is, that the Taprobane of 
the anciuits is the island of Ceylon ; and not only its 
viinnity to the condnent of India, but the general toxm 
of the island, as delineated by Plolemy, as weU as the 
posit»Hi of several places in it, mentioned by him, eata- 
Uish this opinion, notwithstanding some ^draordinai^ 

• Ptol. lib. viL c. 4. D'Anvilte, Anl. de I'lnds, p. 143. 
' lib. ii. c. B. ipod Hodian, Gaogr. Minor, rol. ii. 
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mistakes, of which I shall afterwards take notice, with 
a great degree of certainty. 

The other islands, to the east of Taprobane, men* 
tioned by Ptolemy, might be shown, if sucfa a detail 
were necessary, to be the Andaman and Nicobar 
iBlands in the gulf of Bengal. 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious, inTestiga- 
tion of the progress made by the ancients, in exploring 
the different parts of India, and after tracing them as 
far as they advuiced towards the east, either by sea or 
land, I shall offer some general remarks concerning the 
mode in which their discoveries were conducted, and 
the degree of confidence with which we may rely on 
the accounts of them, which could not have been 
offered with the same advantage until this investigation 
was finished. 

The art of delineating maps, exhilMting either the 
figure of the whole earth, as far as it had been ex- 
plored; or that of particular countries, was known to 
the ancients ; and without the use of them to assist the 
imagination, it was impossible to have formed a distinct 
idea either of the one or of the other. Some of these 
maps are mentioned by Herodotus and other early 
Greek writers. But no maps prior to those which 
were formed in order to illustrate the Geography of 
Ptolemy, have reached our times, in consequence of 
which it is very difficult to conceive what was the rela- 
tive situation of the di^rent places mentioned by the 
ancient geographers, unless when it is precisely ascer- 
tained by measurement*. As soon, however, as the 
mode of marking the situation of each place, by speci- 
fying its Ipn^tude and latitude, was introduced, and 
came to be generally adopted, every position could be 
described in compendious and scientific terms. But 
still the accuracy of this new method, and the improve- 
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ment which geography derived from it, depend upon 
the mode in Thich the ancients estimated the latitude 
and ItHigitude of places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining the 
latitude and longitude of places upon the same princi- 
ples with the moderns, yet it was by means of instru- 
ments very inferior in their construction to those now 
used, and without the same minute attention to every 
circumstance that may affect the accuracy of an observa- 
tion, an attention of which long experience only can de- 
monstrate the necessity. In order to ascertain the lati- 
tude of any place, the ancients observed the meridian 
altitude of the sun, either by means of the shadow of a 
perpendicular gnomon, or by means of an astrolabe, 
from which it was easy to compute how many degrees 
and minutes the place of observation was distant from 
the equator. When neither of these methods could be 
employed, they inferred the latitude of any place from 
the best accounts which they could procure of the 
length of its longest day. 

With respect to determining the longitude of any 
place, they were much more at a loss, as there was 
only one set of celestial phenomena to which they 
could have recourse. These were the eclipses of the 
moon, for those of the sun were not then so well un- 
derstood as to be subservient to the purposes of geo- 
graphy : the difference between the time at which an 
eclipse was observed to begin or to end at two different 
places, gave immediately the difference between the 
meridians of those places. But the difficulty of making 
those observations with accuracy, and the impossibility 
of repeating them often, rendered them of so httle use 
in geography, that the ancients in determinii^ longi- 
tudes were obliged, for the most part, to have recourse 
to actual surveys, or to the vague information which 
was to be obtained from the reckonings of sailors, or 
the itineraries of travellers. 
But though the ancients, by means of the operations 

VOL. VIII. o 
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which I hare mentioned, could detennine the position 
of places with a considerable degree of accuracy at 
land, it is very unceitiun whether ot not they had any 
proper mode of determining this at sea. The naviga- 
tors of antiquity seem rarely to have had recourse to 
astronomical observation. They, had no instrumentB 
suited to a moveable and unsteady observatory; and 
though, by their practice of landing ireqaebtly, they 
might in some, measure have supplied that defect, yet 
no ancient author, as far as I know, has given an ac- 
count of any aB&\)nomical observation made by them 
during the course of tbehr voyages. It seems to be 
evident iirom Ptolemy, who employs some chapters in 
showing how geography may be improved, and ita 
errours may be rectified, from the reports of iiAvigBr 
tors'*, that all their calculations were founded solely 
upon reckoning, and were not the result of observation. 
Even after all the improvements which the moderns 
have made in the science of navigation, this mode of 
computing by reckoning is known to be ^ loose and 
uncertain, that from it alone no conclusion can be de- 
duced with any great degree of precision. Among the 
ancients, this inaccuracy must have been greaUy aug- 
mented, as they were accustomed in their voyages, in- 
stead of steering a direct course, which might have 
been more easily measured, to a circuitous navigation 
along the coast ; and were unacquainted with the com- 
pass, or any other instrument by which its bearings 
might have been ascertained. We find, accordingly, 
the position of many places which we may suppose to 
have been determined at sea, fixed with little exactness. 
When, in consequence of an active trade, the ports of 
any country were much frequented, the reckonings of 
different navigators may have served, in some mear 
sure, to correct each other, and may have enabled geo- 
graphers to form their conclusions with a nearer ap- 
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prozimation to truth. But in remote countries, which 
have neither been the seat of military operations, nor 
explored by caravans travelling frequently through 
them, every thing is more va^e and undefined, and 
the resemblance between the ancient descriptions of 
them, and their actual figure, is often so faint that it 
can hardly be traced. The latitude of places, too, as 
might be expected, was in general much more accu- 
rately known by the ancients than their longitude. 
The observations by which the former was determined 
are simple, made with ease, and are not liable to much 
errour. The other cannot be ascertained precisely, 
without more complex operations, and the use of in- 
struments much more perfect than aoy that the ancients 
seem to have possessed '. Among the vast number of 
places, the position of which is fixed by Ptolemy, I 
know not if he approaches as near to truth in the longi- 
tude of any one, as he has done in fixing the latitude 
of the three cities which I formerly mentioned as a 
striking, though not singular, instance of his exactness. 
These observations induce me to adhere to an opi- 
nion, which I proposed in another place ^, that the 
Greeks and Romans, in their commercial intercourse 
with India, were seldom led, either by curiosity or the 
love of gain, to visit the more eastern parts of it. A 
variety of particulars occur to confirm this opinion. 
Though Ptolemy bestows the appellation of emporia' 
on several places «tuated on the coast, which stretches 
from the eastern mouth of the Ganges to the extremity 
of the Golden Cfaersonesus, it is uncertain whether, 
from his having given them this name, we are to con- 
ader them as harbours frequented by ships from 
Egypt, or merely by vessels of the country. Beyond 
the Golden Chersonesus, it is remarkable that he men- 

1 3m Nutc III*. 

' Hilt, of Aineriu, toI. i.— VoL vi. p. 18 of thii «ditiaD of Dr. Bobert- 
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tions one ' emporium ' only ^ which ptmnljr indicates the 
intercoune with this region of India to have been very 
inconsiderable. Had voyages fn»n the Arabian gulf to 
those countries of India been as irequent as to have 
entitled Ptolemy to specify so minutely the longitude 
and latitude of the great number of places which he 
mentions, he must, in consequence of this, have ac- 
quired such information as would have prevented 
several great errours into which he has fallen. Had it 
been usual to double cape Comorin, and to sail up the 
bay of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, some of the 
ancient geographers would not have been so uncertun, 
and others so widely mistaken, with respect to the 
utuation and magnitude of the island of Ceylon. If 
the merchants of Alexandria had often visited the ports 
of the Golden Chersonesus, and of the Great Bay, 
Ptolemy's descriptions of them must have been ratr- 
dered more correspondent to their real form, nor could 
he have believed several places to lie beyond the line, 
which are in truth some degrees on this side of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may not 
have extended to the farther India, we are certain that 
various commodities of that country were imported 
into Egypt, and thence were conveyed to Rome, and 
to other parts of the empire. From circumstancea 
which I have already enumerated, we are warranted in 
concluding, that these were brought in vessels of the 
country to Mudria, and to the other ports on the 
Malabar coast, which were, at that period, the staples 
of trade with Egypt. In a country of such extent aa 
India, where the natural productions are various, and 
greatly diversified by art and industry, an active do- 
mestic commerce, both by sea and by land, must have 
early taken pUce among its different provinces. Of 
this we have some hints in ancient authors ; ^nd where 
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the sources of infonnadon are so few and so scanty, 
we must rest satisfied with hints. Among the dif- 
ferent classes or casts, into which the people of India 
were divided, merchants are mentioned as one ", from 
which we may conclude trade to have heen one of the 
established occupations of men in that country. From 
the author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea, we leam that the inhabitants of the Coromandel 
coast traded in vessels of their own with those of 
Malabar ; that the interior trade of Barygaza was con- 
ffiiderable ; and that there was, at all seasons, a number 
of country ships to be found in the harbour of Mu- 
siris'. By Strabo we are informed, that the most 
Taluable productions of Taprobaoe were carried to 
different ' emporia' of India". In this way the traders 
from Egypt might be supplied with them, and thus 
could finish their voyages within the year, which must 
have been protracted much longer, if they had ex- 
tended as far towards the east as is generally supposed. 

From all this it appears to he probable, that Pto- 
lemy derived the information concerning the eastern 
parts of India, upon which he founds his calculations, 
not BO much from any direct and regular intercourse 
between Egypt and these countries, as from the re- 
ports of a few adventurers, whom an enterprising 
spirit, or the love of gain, prompted to proceed be- 
yond the usual limits of navigation. 

Though, firom the age of Ptolemy, the trade with 
India continued to be carried on in its former channel, 
and both Rome, the ancient capital of the empire, and 
Constantinople, the new seat of government, were sup- 
plied with the precious commodities of that country 
by the merchants of Alexandria ; yet, until the reign 
of the emperor Justinian, we have no new information 
concerning the intercourse with the east by sea, or the 

■ Hin. N«t. HiM. lib, ii. c. 23. " Perip. Mm. EfTllu. p. 30. 34. 

• Ub, ii. f. 134, B. 
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progress which was made in the (liscorery of its remote 
regions. Under Justinian, Cosmas, an Egyptian mer- 
chant, in the course of hie traffic, made acme voyages 
to ]^dia, whence he acquired the suniame of Indicts 
pleuBtes ; but afterwards, by a transition not uncom- 
mon in that Buperstitioiis age, he renounced all the 
concerns of this ]i&, and assumed the monastic cha- 
racter. In the solitude and leisure of a cell, he com- 
posed several works, one of which, digni&ed by him 
with the name of ' Christian Topography,' has reached 
ua. The main design of it is to combat the opinion of 
those philosophers, who assert the earth to be of a 
spherical figure, and to prove that it is an oblong 
plane, of twelve thousand miles in length from east to 
west, and of six thousand oiiles in breadth from north 
to south, surrounded by high walls, covered by the 
firmament as with a canopy or vault; that the vicissi* 
tude of day and night was occasioned by a mountain of 
prodigious height, situated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the sua moved ; that when it ap- 
peared on one side of this mountain, the earth was 
illuminated, when concealed on the other side, the 
earth was left involved in darkness ^. But amidst those 
wild reveries, more suited to the credulity of his new 
profession, than to the sound sense characteristic of 
that in which he was fbnnerly engaged, Cosmas seems 
to relate what he himself bad observed in his travels, 
or what he had learned from others, with great sim- 
plicity and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with the 
west coast of the Indian peninsula, and names several 
places situated upon it; he describes it as the chief 
seat of. the pepper trade, and mentions Male in par- 
ticular, aa one of the most frequented ports on that 
account \ From Male, it is probable that this side of> 



r Camu, ip. MootfiucoD Collect. Pilrum, ii. p. IJ3,cte. 138. 
4 Counu, lib. ii. p. 138. lib. li. p. 337. 
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tbe continent has derived its modern name of Mala- 
bar ; and the cluster of islands contiguous to it, that of 
the Maldives. From him too we learn, that the island 
of Taprobane, which he supposes to lie at an equal 
distance from the Persian gulf on the west, and the 
country of the Sinse on the east, had become, in con- 
sequence of this commodious situation, a great staple 
of trade ; that into it were imported the silk of the 
Sime, and the precious spices of the eastern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India, to 
Persia, and to the Arabian gulf. To this island he . 
gives the name of Sielediba', nearly the same'with 
that of Selendib, or Serendib, by which it is still 
known all over the east. 

To Cosmas we are also indebted for the first in- 
formation of a new rival to the Romans in trade hav- 
ing appeared in the Indian seas. The Persians, after 
having overturned the empire of the Parthians, and 
reestablished the line of their ancient monarchs, seem 
to have surmounted entirely the aversion of their an- 
cestors to maritime exertion, and made early and 
vigorous efforts in order to acquire a share in the 
lucrative commerce with India. All iu considerable 
ports were frequented by traders from Persia, who, 
in return for some productions of their own country in 
request among the Indians, received the precious com- 
modities, which they conveyed up the Persian gulf, 
tmd, by means of the great rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, distributed them through every province of 
their empire. As the voyage from Persia to India 
was much shorter than that from Egypt, and attended 
with less expense and danger, the intercourse between 
the two countries increased rapidly. A circumstance 
is mentioned by Cosmas which is a striking proof of 
this. In most of the cities of any note in India he 
foimd christian churches established, in which the 

' Ub. li, p. 336. 
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fiinctiona of religion were performed by prieate or- 
dained by the archbishop of Seleucia, the capital of 
the Persian empire, and who continued sabject to 
his jurisdiction*. India appears to hare been more 
thoroughly explored at this period, than it was in the 
age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of strangers 
seem to have been settled there. It is remarkable, 
however, that, according to tfae account of Cosmas, 
none of these strangers were accustomed to visit the 
eastern regions of Asia, but rested satisfied with re* 
•ceiving their silk, their spices, and other valuable 
productions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of India*. 

The frequency of open hostilities between the em- 
perors of Constantinople and the monarchs of Persia, 
together with the increasing rivalsbip of their subjects 
in the trade with India, gave rise to an event which 
produced a considerable change in the nature of that 
commerce. As the use of silk, both in dress and fur- 
niture, became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and surpassed the 
sovereigns of Asia in splendour and magnificence ; 
and as China, in which, according to the concurring 
testimony of oriental writers, the culture of ulk was 
originally known", still continued to be the only coun- 
try which produced that valuable commodity; the 
Persians, improving the advantages which their situa- 
tion gave them over the merehants from the Arabian 
gulf, supplanted them in all the marts of India to 
which silk waa brought by sea from the east. Having 
it likewise in their power to molest or to cut ofi* the 
caravans, which, in order to procure a supply for the 
Greek empire, travelled by land to China, through the 
northern- provinces of their kingdom, they entirely en- 
grossed that branch of commerce. Constaottnople was 
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obliged to depend on a rival power for an article which 
luxury viewed and desired as essential to elegance. 
The Pereianfi, with the usual rapacity of monopolists, 
raised ^e price of silk to such an exorbitant height ', 
that JuBlinian, eager not only to obtain a full and cer- 
tain supply of a commodity which was become of in- 
dispensable use, but solicitous tQ deliyer the commerce 
of his subjects from the exactions of his enemieS) en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the christian monarch 
of Abyssinia, to wrest some portion [of the silk trade 
from the Persians. In this attempt he fuled; hut 
when he least expected it, he, by an unforeseen event, 4. ]), 55. 
attained, in some measure, the object which he had in 
view. Two Fenian monks having been employed aa 
missionaries in some of the christian churches, which 
were established, as we are informed by Cosmas, in 
different parts of India, had penetrated into the coun- 
try of the Seres, or China. There they observed the 
labours of the rilkworm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in working up its productions into 
such a variety of elegant fabrics. The prospect of 
gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by seeing 
this lucrative branch of commerce engrossed by un- 
believing nations, prompted them to repdr to Con- 
stantinople. There they explained to the emperor 
the ori^ of silk, as well as the various modes of pre- 
paring and manufacturing it, mysteries hitherto un- 
known, or very imperfectly understood, in Europe; 
and encouraged by his liberal promises, they under- 
took to bring to the capital a sufBcient number of 
those wonderful insects, to whose labours man is so 
much indebted. This they accomplished by convey- 
ing the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane. They 
were hatched by the heat of a dunghill, fed with the 
leaves of a wild mulberry tree, and they multiplied and 
worked in the. same manner as in those climates where 

' Frocop. Hilt Aicao. c. 3& 
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they, first became objects of human attentioii and 
care'. Vast numbers of these insects were soon 
reared in different parts of Greece, particularly in 
the Peloponnesus. Sicily afterwards undertook to 
breed silkworms with equal success, and was imitated 
&om time to time in several towns of Italy. In all 
these places extensive manufactures were established, 
and carried on, with silk of domestic production. The 
demand for silk from the east diminished, of course, 
the subjects of the Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have recourse to the Persians for a supply 
of it, and a considerable change took place in the 
nature of the commercial intercourse bcitween Europe 
and India*. 

t Proc«p. de Bella GoUiie. lib. if. c. 17. > See NoU ixitL 
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THE THIRD SECTION. 

INTERCOURSB WITH IHDtA, FROM TKB CONQUEST OF 
BOVrr BY THB IIAHOUEDAMS TO THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE FASSAQE BY THE CAFE, OF GOOD HOPE, AND THE 
E8TABU8HHSNT OF THE FORTUOOBSB DOMINION IN 
TH£ EAST. 

About fourscore years after the death of.Justmian, 
an event happened, which occasioned a revolution sdU 
more considerable in the intercourse of Europe with 
die east Mahomet, by publishing a new religion, 
seems to have aojmated his countrymen with a new 
spirit, and to have called forth latent passions and ta- 
lents into exertion. The greatest part of the Arabians, 
satisfied front the earUest times with national inde- 
pendence and personal liberty, tended their camels, or 
reared their pahn trees, within the precincts of their 
own peninsula, and bad Uttie intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, unless when they sallied out to plunder a 
caravan, or to rob a traveller. In some districtB, how- 
ever, they had begun to add the labours of agriculture, 
and the business of commerce, to the occupations of 
pastwal life*. These different orders of men, when 
prompted by the enthusiastic ardour with which the 

> Sale's Kortii, Pniim. Dii. p. 33, 33. 
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exhortations and example of Mahomet inspired them, 
displayed at once all the zeal of miesionarieB, and the 
ambition of conquerors. They spread the doctrine of 
their prophet, and extended the dominion of his suc- 
cessors, from the shores of the Atlantic to the frontier 
of China, with a rapidity of success to which there is 
A. C. 1640. nothing similar in the history of mankind. Sgypt was 
one of their earliest conquests ; and as they settled in 
that inviting country, and kept possession of it, the 
Greeks were excluded from all intercourse with Alex- 
andria, to which they had long resorted as the chief 
mart of Indian goods. Nor was this the only effect 
which the progress of the mahomedan arms had upon 
the commerce of Europe with India. Prior to their 
invasion of JCgypt, the Arabians had subdued the great 
kingdom of Persia, and added it to the empire of their 
caliphs. They found their new subjects engaged in 
prosecuting that extensive trade with India, and the 
country to the east of it, the commencement and pro- 
gress of which in Persia I have already mentioned ; and 
they were so sensible of the great advantages derived 
from it, that they became desirous to partdce of them. 
As the active powers of the bumaii mind, when roused 
to vigorous exertions in one line, are most capable of 
operating with force in other directions ; the Arabiuis, 
from impetuous warriors, soon became enterprising 
merchants. They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Persiui gulf, but 
it was with that ardour which characterizes ail the 
early effitrts of Mahomet's folk>werB. In a short time, 
they advanced far beyond the boundaries of ancient 
navigation, and brought many of the most precious 
commodities of the east directly from the countries 
which produced them. In order to engross all the 
profit arising from the sale of them, the caliph Omar \ 

^ Itnbd. BiblioUi. Orient, utic. Bwrih. Abvl. Phuai. HiiL DpiuL 
p. 113. 
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a few yean after the conquest of Persia, founded the 
city of Bassora, on the western banks of the great 
stream formed by the jimction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, with a riew of securing the conunand of these 
two rivers, by which goods imported &om India were 
conveyed into all parte of Asia. With such discern- 
ment was the situation chosen, that Bassora soon be- 
came a place of trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with respect to the trade 
of the Arabiaiu with India, which is all that can be 
derived from the historians of that period, is confirmed 
and illustrated by the Relation of a Voyage from the 
Persian gulf towards the east, written by an Arabian 
merchant in the year of the christian «ra eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Persia was sub- 
jected to the caliphs, and explained by the CiMnmen- 
tary of Euiotber Arabian, who had likewise visited the 
eastern parts of Asia'. This curious relation, which 
enables us to fill up a chasm in the history of mercantile 
communication with India, furnishes materials for de- 
scribing more in detail the extent of the Arabian dis- 
coveries in the east, and the manner in which they 
made them. 

Though some have imagined that the wonderful pro- 
perty of the magnet, by which it communicates such 
virtue to a needle or slender rod of iron, a^ to make it 
point towards the poles of the earth, was known in the 
east long before it was observed in Europe, it is mani- 
fest both from the relation of the mahomedan merchant, 
and from much concurring evidence, that not only the 
Arabians, but the Chinese, were destitute of this faith- 
fiil guide, and that their mode of navigation was not 
more adventurous than that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans^, They steered servilely along the coast, seldom 
stretching out to sea so far as to lose sight of land ; and 
as they shaped their course in this timid manner, their 

' See Note xxxvii. ' ReUtion, p. 2. 8, etc. 
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mode of reckoning was defective, and Kable to the same 
erroura which I observed in that of the Greeks and 
Romans '. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the progress 
of the Arabians towards the east extended far beyond 
the gulf of Siam, the boundary of European navigation. 
They became acquainted with Sumatra, and the- other 
islands of the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced 
as far as the city of Canton in China. Nor are these 
discoveries to be considered as the effect of the enter- 
prising curiosity of individuals ; they were owing to a 
regular commerce carried on from the Persian gulf 
with China, and all the intermediate countries. Many 
mahomedans, imitating the example of the Persians 
described by Cosmas Indicopleustes, settled in India 
and the countries beyond it. They were so numerous 
in the city of Canton, that the emperor, as the Arabian 
authors relate, permitted them to have a cadi or judge 
of their own sect, who decided controversies among his 
countrymen by their own laws, and presided in all the 
functions of religion'. In other places proselytes were 
gained to the mahomedan faith, and the Arabian lan- 
guage was understood and spoken in almost every sea- 
port of any note. Ships from China and different 
places of India traded in the Persian gulf ■, and by the 
frequency of mutual intercourse, all the nations of the 
east became better acquainted with each other". 

A striking proof of this is the new information con- 
cerning China, and India, we receive from the two 
authors I have mentioned. They point out the situa- 
tion of Canton, now so well known to Europeans, with 
a considerable degree of exactness. They take notice 
of the general use of silk among the Chinese. They 
are the first who mention their celebrated manufacture 

. • Rcnaudol, laquiij Into the Time when the Mihomeiiiiu Gni enterMl 
Chin*, p. 143. 

' Rctotioa, p. 7. Bemtiki, p. 19. Inquir;, p- 171, eic. 

• See Nole inTiii. ^ BeUtion. p. S. 
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of porcelam, which, on account of its delicAcy uid 
transpuency, they compare to glass'. They describe 
the tea tree, and the mode of using its leaves; and 
from the great revenue which was levied, as they in- 
form us, from the consumption of it, tea seems to 
have been as universally the favourite beverage of the 
Chinese in the ninth century, as it is at present^. 

Even with respect to those parts of India which 
the Greeks and Romans were accustomed to visit, 
the Arabians had acquired more perfect information. 
They mention a great empire established on the Mala- 
bar coast, governed by monarchs whose authority was 
paramount to that of every power in India. These 
monarchs were distinguished by the appellation of 
' Baichara,' a name yet known in India', and it is 
probable that the samorin, or emperor of Calicut, 
so frequently mentioned in the accounts of the first 
voyages of the Portuguese to India, poaseased some 
portion of their dominions. They celebrate the ex- 
traordinary progress which the Indians had made in 
astronomical knowledge, a circumstance which seems 
to have been little known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and assert that in this branch of science they were far 
superior to the most enlightened nations of the east, 
on which account their sovereign was denominated the 
king of wisdom". Other peculiarities in the political 
institutions, the mode of judicial proceedings, the pas- 
times and the superstitions of the Indians, particularly 
tbe excruciating mortifications and penances of the fa- 
quirs, might be produced as proofs of the superior 
knowledge which the Arabians had acquired of the 
manners of that people. 

The same commercial spirit, or reUgious zeal, which 
prompted tbe mahomedans of Persia to visit, the re- 
motest regions of the east, animated the christians of 
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that kingdom. The nestorian churches planted in 
Perua, under the protection first of its native sove- 
reigns, and afterwards of its conquerors the caliphs, 
were numerous, and governed by respectable ecclesi- 
astics. They had early gent missionaries into India, 
and established churches in different parts of it, par- 
ticularly, as I have formerly related, in the island of 
Ceylon. When the Arabians extended tfaeir naviga- 
tion aa far as Cbina, a more ample field, both for their 
commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. If we 
may rely on the concurring evidence of christian au- 
thors, in the east as well as in the west, confirmed by the 
testimony of the two mahomedan travellers, their pious 
labours were attended with such success, that in the 
ninth and tenth centuries the number of christians in 
India and Cbina was very considerable". As the 
churches in both these countries received all their ec- 
clesiastics from Persia, where they were ordained by 
the ' catholicos,' or nestorian primate, whose supre- 
macy they acknowledged, this became a regular chan- 
nel of intercourse and intelligence; and to the com- 
bined effect of all these circumstances, we are indebted 
for the information we receive from the two Arabian 
writers", concerning those re^ons of Asia which the 
Greeks and Romans never visited. 

But while both the mahomedan and christian sub- 
jects of the caliphs continued to extend their know- 
ledge of the east, the people of Europe found them- 
selves excluded almost entirely from any intercourse 
with it. To them the great port of Alexandria was 
now shut, and the new lords of the Persian gulf, satis- 
fied with supplying the demand for Indian conmiodities 
in their own extensive dominions, neglected to convoy 
them, by any of the usual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean, The opulent inhabitants 
of Constantinople,' and other great cities of Europe, 

■ See Note xl. - RcliiioD. p. 39. 
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bote this depriratkm of luxuriee, to which they hmd 
been long accustomed, with such impatience, that all 
the activity of coanMierce was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which they deemed intolerable. 
The difficulties which were to be surmounted, in order 
to accomplish this, afford the most Btriking proof of 
die high esdraatioo in which the commodities of the 
east were held at that time. The silk of China was 
parchased in Cheiiai,'the westernmost province of that 
onpire, and conveyed thence by a caravan, in a march 
of eighty or a hundred days, to the banks of the 
Oxua, where it was embarked, and carried down the 
stream of that river to the Caspian. After a danger* 
ous voyage across that sea, and ascending the river 
Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was conducted by a 
short land-carriage of five days to the river Phaais ', 
wtuch faUi into the Euxine or Black sea. Thepce, 
by an easy and well-known course, it was transported 
to Constantinople. The conveyance of conunoditiea 
from that region of the east, now known by the name 
of Indostan, was somewhat less tedious and operose. 
They w<^e carried fmm the banks of the Indns, by a 
route early frequented, snd which I have tdready de- 
scribed, either to the river Oxus, or directly to the 
Caspian, from which they held the same course to 
Constantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commoditieB of small buUc, 
and of consider^e value, coukl bear the sKpense of 
such a mode of con^jrance; and in regidating the 
prioe of those commoditiea, not only the expense, but 
Ae risk and danger of conveying them, were to be 
taken into account. In their journey across the vast 
plain extending from Samarcande to the frontier of 
Chhia, caravans were exposed to the assaults an4 de- 
predations of the Tartars, the Huns, the Tu^s, and 
other roving tribes which infest the nor^-east of Asia, 

* Plin. N&I. HiM. tib. vi.e. IT. 
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and which have always considered the merchant and 
traveller as their lawful prey ; nor were they exempt 
from insult and pillage in their journey from the Cyrus 
to the Phasis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a coun- 
try noted, both in ancient and in modem times, for the 
thievish disposition of its inhabitants. Even under all 
these disadvantages, the trade with the east was car- 
ried on with ardour. Constantinople became a C<HI- 
siderable mart of Indian and Chinese commodities, and 
the wealth which flowed into it in consequence of this, 
not only added to the splendour of that great city, but 
seems to have retarded, for some time, the decline of 
the empire of which it was the capital. 

As far as we may venture to conjecture, from the 
imperfect information of contemporary historians, it 
was chiefly by the mode of conveyance which I have 
described, perilous and operose as it was, that Europe 
was supplied with th{ commodities of the east, during 
more than two centuries. Throughout that period the 
christians and mahomedans were engaged in almost un- 
interrupted hustilities; prosecuted with all the ani- 
mosity which rivalship for power, heightened by reli- 
gious zeal, naturally excites. Under circumstances 
which occasioned such alienation, commercial inter- 
course could hardly subsist, and the merchants of 
Christendom either did not resort at all to Alexandrite 
and the ports of Syria, the ancient staples for the ctnn- 
modities of the east, after they were in possession of 
the mahomedans; or, if the love of gain, surmounting 
their abhorrence of the infidels, prompted them to 
visit the marts which they had lung frequented, it was 
with much caution and distrust. 

While the difficulties of procuring the productions 
of the east were thus augmented, the people of Eu- 
rope became more desirous of obtaining them. About 
this time some cities of Italy, particularly Amalfi and 
Venice, bavmg acquired a greater degree of security 
or independence than they formerly possessed, began 
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to cultivate the arts of domestic industry, with tui 
ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. 
The effect of these exertions was such an increase of 
wealth, as created new wants and desires, and formed 
a taste for elegance and luxury, which induced them 
to visit foreign countries in order to gratiiy it. Among 
men in this stage of their advancement, the produc- 
tions of India have always been held in high estima- 
tion, and irom this period they were imported into 
Italy in larger quantities, and came into more general 
use. Several circumstances which indicate this revival 
of a commercial spirit, are collected by the industrious 
Muratori, and, from the close of the seventh century, 
an attentive observer may discern faint traces of its 
progress''. 

Even in enlightened ages, when the transactions of 
nations are observed and recorded with the greatest 
care, and the store of historical materials seems to be 
abundantly ample, so little attention has been paid to 
the operations of commerce, that every attempt towards 
a regular deduction of them, has been found an under- 
taking of the utmost difiBculty. The sera, however, to 
which I have conducted this Disquisition, is one of the 
periods in the annals of mankind concerning which 
history furnishes most scanty information. As it was 
chiefly in the Greek empire, and in some cities of 
Italy, that any efforts were made to procure the com- 
modities of India, and the other regions of the east, it 
is only from the historians of those countries we can 
expect to find any account of Chat trade. But from 
the age of Mahomet, until the time when the Comneni 
ascended the throne of Constantinople, a period of 
more than four Centuries and a half, the Byzantine his- 
tory is contained in meagre chronicles, the compilers 
of which seldom extended their views beyond the in- 

' ^ Antiquil. iLal. mcdil Mri, ii. p. 400. 408^ 410. 883. B86. 8»4. Ror. 
ttal. Script, ii. p. 487. Hbttuie du Commerce da la RuniepuM.ScbtKr, 
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triguea in the pdace, the fftcdons in the theatre, or the 
disputes of theologiuis. To them the monkish ao- 
nalista of the different states and cities of Italy, during 
the same period, aie, if possible, far inferior in merit ; 
and in the early accounts of those cities which have 
been most celebrated for their commercial spirit, we 
search with little success for ^e origin or nature of 
that trade by which they first rose to eminence ^ It 
is manifest, however, from the slightest attention to 
the events which happened in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, that the Italian states, while their coasts 
were continually infested by the mahomedane, who 
had made some settlements there, and had subjected 
SicOy ahnost entirely to their domini(Hi, could not trade 
with much confidence and security in Egypt and Syria. 
With what implacable hatred Chriatiaiu viewed maho> 
medans, as the disciples of an iupostor, u well known ; 
and as all the nations which proieased the christian 
fiiith, both in the east and west, had mingled the wor- 
ship of angels and saints with that of the supreme 
being, and had adorned their churches with pictures 
and statues; the true moslems considered themselves 
as the only assertors of the unity of God, and beb^ 
christians of every denomination with abhorrence, as 
idolaters. Much time was requisite to soften this mu- 
tual Animosity, so far as to raider intercourse, in any 
degree, cordial. 

Meanwhile, a taste for the luxuries of the east ocm- 
timied not only to spread in Italy, but, from imitation 
of the Itahans, or Grom some improvement in their own 
situation, the people of Marseilles, and other towns of 
France on the Mediterranean, became equally fond of 
them. But the profits exacted by the merchants of 
Amalfi or Venice, from whom they received those 
}»eeious commodities, were so exorbitant, as prompted 
them to make some effort to supply their own demands. 
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With tbia view, they not only opened a trade with 
ConatuitJnople, but ventured at times to visit the ports 
of Egypt and Syria*. This eagerness of the Euro- 
peans, on the one hand, to obtun the productions of 
India, and, on the other hand, considerable advantages 
which both the cahphs and their subjects derived from 
the sale of Uiem, induced both so far to conceal their - 
reciprocal antipathy, as to carry on a traffic manifestly 
for their common benefit. How far this traffic ex- 
tended, and in what mode it was conducted by these 
new adventurers, the scanty information which can be 
gathered from contemporary writers does not enable 
me to trace with accuracy. It is probable, however, 
that this communication would have produced insen- 
sibly its usual effect, of femiliarizing and reconciling 
men of hostile principles and discordant manners to 
one atiother, and a r^ular commerce might have been 
established graduafly between christians and maho- 
medans, upon such equal terms, that the nations of Eu- 
rope might have t«eehed all the luxuries of the east, 
by the same channels in which they were formerly con- 
veyed to them, first by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, next by the Romans, and at last by the 
subjects of the Constantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of tbia 
growing correspondence, it was prevented from oper- 
ating with full efffect by the crusades, or expeditions 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, which, during two 
centuries, occupied the professors of the two rival re- 
ligions, and contributed to alienate them more than 
ever from each other. I have, in another work', con- 
templated mankind while under the dominion of thb 
frenzy, the most singular perhaps, and the longest 
continued, of any that occurs in the history of our 
species; and I pointed out such effects of it upon go- 

• l/lim. ie Uoint. torn, iiini. p. 467, f^tc. 463. 
< Hilt, of aiuln V. vol. i. p. 3fl. edit. ITBT, and to), iii. p. 22—26, of 
thii sditiaa of Dr. Robaitioii's wotki. 
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vemment, upon property, upon roannen and taste, a» 
were suited to vhat were then the objects of my in- 
quiry. At present my attention is confined to observe 
the commercial consequences of U>e crusades, and how 
far tliey contributed to retard, or to promote, the con- 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar sanctity to that country, 
which the author of our religion selected as the place 
of his residence while on earth, and in which he ac- 
complished the redemption of mankind, is a sentiment 
so natural to the human mind, that, from the first 
establishment of Christianity, the visiting of the holy 
places in Judea was considered as an exercise of piety, 
tending powerfully to awaken and to cherish a spirit of 
devotion. Tlirough succeeding ages, the practice con- 
tinued, and increased in every part of Christendom. 
When Jerusalem was subjected to the m&homedan em- 
pire, and danger was added to the fatigue and expense 
of a distant pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed as 
still more meritorious. It was sometimes ^ijinned as 
a penance to be performed by heinous transgressors. 
It was more frequently a duty undertaken with volun^ 
tary zeal, and in both cases it was deemed an expiation 
for all past offences. From various causes, which I 
have elsewhere enumerated", these pious visits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Not only individuals in the lower 
and middle ranks of life, but persons of superior con- 
dition, attended by large retinues, and numerous cara- 
vans of opulent pilgrims, resorted to Jerusalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have a woo- 
deriul dexterity in mingHng some attention to interest 
with those functions which seem to be most purely spi- 
ritual. The nifthomedan caravans, which, in obedience 
to the injunctions of their religion, visit the holy tem- 

nl vol. iii. p. au, of Ihu edition of Dr, 
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pie of Mecca, are not composed, as I shtlU hereafter 
explun more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of mer- 
obents, who both in going and returning are provided 
vith such an assortment of goods, that they carry on 
a considerable traffic'. Even the faquirs of India, 
whose wild enthusiasm seems to elevate them above all 
solicitude about the concerns of this world, have ren* 
dered their frequent pilgrimages subservient to their 
interest, by trading in every country through which 
they travel ^. In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alone that such numerous bands of christian pilgrims 
were induced to visit Jerusalem. To many of them 
commerce was the .chief motive of undertaking that 
distant voyage; and, by exchanging the productions 
of Europe for the more valuable commodities of Asia, 
particularly those of India, which at that time were 
diflused throui^h every part of the caliph's dominions, 
they enriched themselves, and lurnished their country- 
men with such an additional supply of eastern luxuries, 
as augmented their relish for them *. 

But how faint soever the lines may be, which, prior 
to the crusades, mark the influence of the &equent 
pilgrimages to the east upon commerce, they became 
80 conspicuous, after the commencement of these ex- 
peditjons, as to meet the eye of every observer. Va- 
rious circumstances concurred towards this, from ao 
ffliumeration of which it will appear, that, by attending 
to the progress and effects of the crusades, consider- 
able light is thrown upon the subject of my inquiries. 
Great armies, conducted by the most illustrious princes 
aijd nobles of Europe, and composed of men of the 
most enterprising spirit in all the kingdoms of it, 
marchetl towards Palestine, through countries far ad- 
vanced beyond those which they left, in every species 
of iuprovetnent. They beheld the dawn of prosperity 

■ Viiggi di lUiDuuo, vol. i. p. 151, 1&3. ' S«e Note xlii. 

* tiul. Tjr. lib.-xvii. C.4. p. 933. (p. GcsUDciper Francok 
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in tba repnbKcs of Italy, which bad begun to vie tMi 
eadi other in the arts of industry, and in tbeir eflbrte 
to engross the hicrative connnerce with the east They 
next admired tbe more advanced state of opulence and 
aplendouT in Constantinople, raised to a preeminence 
above all tbe cities then known, by its extensive trade, 
particularly that which it carried on witb India, and 
tbe countries beyond it. They afterwards served in 
those provinces of Asia through which the commodities 
of tbe east were usually conveyed, and became masters 
of several cities wbich had been staples of that trade. 
They established the kingdom of Jerusalem, wluch 
subsisted near two hundred yeaiis. They took pos- 
session of the throne of the Greek empire, and go- 
verned it above half a century. Amidst sucb a variety 
of events and operatitHis, the ideas of tbe fierce war- 
riors of Europe gradually opened and improved ; they 
became acquainted with tbe policy and arts of the 
people whom they subdued ; they observed the sources 
of their wealth, and availed themselves of bU this 
knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by 
the crusaders, were flourishing cities inhatated by opu- 
lent merchants, who supi^d all the nations trading in 
the Mediterranean witb tbe productions of the east*; 
and, as far as can be gathered from incidental occur- 
rences mentioned by the histonans of the holy war, 
who, being mostly priests and monks, had their atten- 
tion directed to objects very different from those re- 
lating to commerce, there is reason to believe that, 
both in Constantinople while subject to the franks, 
and in tbe ports of Syria acquired by the christiane, 
tbe k)ng.«stal:^hed trade with the east continued to 
be protected and encouraged. 

But thongh commerce may have been only a se- 
condary object with the martial leaders of the crusades. 



* OdI. Tjt. lib. ini. c 6. Alb. Aqaeu. HiiL HwrM. >p. Gttt Dti, 
I. i. p. 3*7. 
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eagBged id perpetnal'iiostiBtiw with the Tu^, on one 
hand, and with the soldans of £gypt, on the other, it 
was the primary object with the associates, in conjunc- 
tion with whom they carried on their operatiwis. Nu- 
merous as the armies were which aasumed the cross, 
and enterprising as the fanatical zeal was with which 
they were animated, they eouU not have acGompIished 
their purpose, or even have reached the seat of their 
warfiu-e, without securing the assistance of the ItaHan 
states. None of the other Buropeon powers couM 
uther ftmiish a sufficient number of transports to con- 
Tey the armies of the crusaders to the coast of Dal- 
matia, whence tbey marched to Constantinople, the 
phtce of genera) rendeEvous ; or were able to supply 
them with military stores and provisioaa in such abund- 
ance as to enable them to invade a distant country. 
in all the successive expeditions, the fieets of the Ge- 
noese, of the Pisaos, or of the Venetians, kept on the 
coast, as the armies adranced by land, and, supplying 
them, from time to time, with whatever was wanting, 
engrossed all the profits of a branch of commerce which, 
in erttj age, has been extremely lucrative. It was with 
all the interested attention of merchants, that the Ita- 
lians afforded their aid. On the reduction of any place 
in which they found it for tbcnr intereet to settle, they 
obtained fnxn the crusaders valuable immonities of 
different kinds ; freedom of trade ; an abatement of the 
usual duties paid for what was imported and exported, 
or a total exemption from them ; the property of entire 
suburbs in some cities, and of extensive streets in others ; 
and a privilege granted to every person who resided 
within their precincts, or who traded lutder their pro- 
tection, of being tried by their own laws, and by judges 
of their own appointment *". In consequence of so many 
advantages, we can trace, during the progress of the 

*> Hia. of Cl&rlu V. vol. i. and vol. iii. p. 16, 37, oT thii adiliaD of Dr. 
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cruBadea, a rapid increase of wealth and of power Id all 
the commercial states of Italy. Every port open to 
trade wa^ frequented by their merchants, who, having 
now engrossed entirely the commerce of the east, strove 
with such active emulation to find new markets for the 
commodities which it furnished, that they extended a 
taste for them to many parts of Europe in which they 
had hitherto been little known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termination of the 
holy war, which, by acquiring to the Venetians and 
Genoese the possession of several provinces in the 
Greek empire, enabled them to supply Europe more 
abundantly with all the productions of the east. The 
first was the conquest of Constantinople, in the year 
one thousand two hundred and four, by tlie Venetians, 
and the leaders of the fourth crusade. An account of 
the political interests and intrigues which formed this 
alliance, and turned the hallowed arms destined to de- 
liver the holy city&om the dominion of infidels, against 
a christian monarch, is foreign from the design of this 
Disquisition. Constantinople was taken by storm, and 
plundered by the confederates. An earl of Flanders 
was placed on the imperial throne. The dominions 
which still remained subject to the successors of Con- 
stantine were divided into four parts, one of which 
being allotted to the new emperor, for supporting the 
dignity aad expense of government, an equal partition 
of the other three was made between the Venetians and 
the chiefs of the crusade. The former, who, both in 
concerting and in conducting this enterprise, kept their 
eyes steadily fixed on what might be most for the emo- 
lument of their commerce, secured the territories of 
greatest value to a trading people. They obtuned 
some part of the Peloponnesus, at that time the seat of 
flourishing manu&ctures, par^ularly of silk. They 
became masters of several of the largest and best-culti- 
vated blands in the Archipelago, and established a 
chain of settlements, partly military and partly com- 
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niercia], extending from the Adriatic to the BoBphoru&°. 
Man; Venetians settled in Constantinople ; and vithout 
obstruction fi-otn their warlike associates, little atteiUive 
to the arts of industry, they engrossed the various 
branches of trade which had so long enriched that ca- 
pital. Two of these particularly attracted their atten- 
tion; the silk trade, and that with India. From the 
reign of Justinian, it was mostly in Greece, and some of 
the adjacent islands, that silkworms, which he first 
introduced into Europe* were reared. The product of 
their labours was manufactured into stuffs of various 
kinds, in many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Constantinople, the seat of opulence and luxury, that 
the demand for a commodity of such high price was 
greatest, and there, of consequence, the commerce of 
nik naturally centred. In assorting cargoes for the 
several ports in which they traded, the Venetians had 
for some time found silk to be an essential article, as it 
continued to grow more and more into request in every 
part of Eun^w. By the residence of so many of their 
citizens in Constantinople, and by the iimnunitiea 
granted to them, they not only procured silk in such 
abundance, and on such terms, as enabled them to carry 
on trade more extensively, and with greater profit than 
formerly, but they became so thoroughly acquainted with 
every branch of the silk manufacture, as induced them to 
attempt the establishment of it in their own d(»ninions. 
The measures taken for this purpose by individuals, as 
well as the regulations framed by the state, were con- 
certed with so much prudence, and executed with such 
success, that in a abort time the silk fabrics of Venice 
vied with those of Greece and Sicily, and contributed 
both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the sphere 
of its commerce. At the same time, the VenetJans 
availed themselves of the influence which they had ac- 
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quired in Constantinople, in order to improve tbeir 
Indian trade. The capital of the Greek empire, be- 
sides the means of being supplied with Hie productions 
of the east, which it enjoyed in common with the other 
commercial cities of Europe,' received a conaiderable 
portion of them by a channel peculiar to itself. Some 
of the moat valuable commodities of India and China 
were conveyed over land, by routes which I have de- 
scribed, to the Blaclf sea, and thence by a short navi- 
^tion to Constantinople. To this market, the best 
stored of any except Alexandria, the Yenetiftna Bad 
now easy access, and the goods which thej purchased 
there, made an addition of great consequence to what 
they were accustomed to acquire in the ports of £gypt 
uid Syria. Thus, while the Latin empire in Constan- 
tinople subsisted, the Venetians possessed such advui- 
tages over all their rivaU, that their commerce extended 
greatly, and it was chiefly fixnn tb^n every part of 
Europe received the commodities of the east. 

The other event which I had in view, was the sub- 
version of the dominion of the Latins in Constantinople, 
uid the reefitablishment of the imperial fiunily on the 
thfMie. This was effected d^er a period of fifty-seven 
years, partly by a transient efibrt of vigour, with which 
indignation at a foreign yoke animated the Greeks, and 
partly by the powerfid assistance which they received 
from the republic of Genoa. The Genoese were so 
sMisible of the advantages which the Venetians, tbeir 
rivals in trade, derived from their union with the Latin 
emperors of Constantinople, that, in order to deprive 
them of theae, they surmounted the most deep-rooted 
prejudices of their age, and combined with the schis- 
matic Gh-eeks to dethrone a monarch protected by the 
papal power, setting at defiance the thnnders of the 
Vatican, which, at that time, made the greatest princes 
tremble. This undertaking, Ix>ld and impioua as it was 
then deemed, proved successful. In recompense for 
their signal services, the gratitude or we^nets of the 
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Greek an^etor, among other dooatioiu, bestowed upon 
the Genoese Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople, 
to be held as a fief of the onpire, together with mefa 
exemption from the accustomed duties on goods im-. 
ported and exported, as gave them a decided superiority 
over every competitor in trade. With the vigilant at- 
tention of Btercfaants, the Genoese availed tbenuelves 
of this favour^le situation. They surrounded Uieir 
new settlement in Pera with fortifications. Tbey ren- 
dered their ikctories on the adjae^it coasts places of 
strength''. They were maaters of the harbour trfCon- 
stantinople more than the Gredcs themselves. The 
whole trade of the Blaek sea came intn their hands; 
and not satisfied with this, they took possession of part 
of the CherstHiesHB Taurica, ^e modern Crimea, and 
rendered Caffii, its principal tewn, the chief seat of 
titat trade with the east, and the port in which all its 
^odnctiM]s,-c<mveyed to the Black sea by the difierent 
routes I have formerly described, wet« landed'. 

In oonsequeaee of this revolutioD, Genoa became the 
greatest commercial power in Europe ; and if the en- 
terpriMng industry and intrepid courage of its citiBens 
had been under die direction of wise domestic policy) 
it might have long held that rank. But never was there 
a contrast more striking, than between the internal ad- 
ministratksi of the two rival republics of Venice and 
Grenoa. In the former, government was conducted with 
steady systematic prudence j in the latter, it was con- 
sistent in nothing but a fondness for novelty, and a 
propeamty to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual 
cMn, the other was agitated with all the atoms and 
vicisattudes of factitm. The increase of wealth, whid) 
flowed into Genoa from the exertions of its merchants, 
did not counterbalance the defects in its pohticat con- 

' Niceph. Gragpr. lib. li. c. 1. lect. 6. lib. ivii. c. I. lect. 3. 

* Folieti, Mill. Geaueni. kp. Gnev. 'lliea. Aatiq. lul. i. p. 387. De 
Mirinii da GnuiMU. Dipiil. ib. p. 1486. Nic^.Gng. lib. xiii. c. 13. 
Mnnt. AddbI. d'ltal. lib. vii..e.a6t. Sre Note iliii. 
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sdtation; and, even in its most prosperous state, we 
may discern the appearance of sytnptoniB which fore- 
boded a diminution of its opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Qenoeae retained the as- 
cendant which they had acquired in the Greek empire, 
the Venetians felt their commercial transactions with it 
to be carried on upon such unequal terms, that their 
merchants visited Constantinople seldom, and with re- 
luctance; and in order to procure the commodities of 
the east, in such quantities as were demanded in the 
various parts of Europe which they were accustomed 
to supply, they were obliged to resort to the ancient 
staples of that trade. Of these Alexandria was the 
chief, and the moat abundantly suppUed, as the con- 
veyance of Indian goods by land through Asia, to any 
of the ports of the Mediterranean, was oiten rendered 
impracticable by the incursions of Turks, Tartars, and 
other hordes, which successively desolated that fertile 
country, or contended for the dominion of it. But 
under the military and vigorous government of the sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, security and order were steadily 
maintained in Egpyt, and trade, though loaded with 
heavy duties, was open to all. In proportion to the 
progress of the Genoese in engrossing the commerce 
of Constantinople and the Black sea^ the Venetians 
found it more and more necessary to enlarge their trans- 
actions with Alexandria. 

But such' an avowed intercourse with infidels being 
considered, in that age, as unbecoming the character 
of christians, the senate of Venice, in order to silence 
its own scruples, or those of its subjects, had recourse 
to the infallible authority of the pope, who was sup- 
posed to be possessed of power to dispense with the 
rigorous observation of the most sacred laws, and ob- 
tained permission from him Co fit out annually a speci- 
6ed number of ships for the ports of Egypt and of 

' See Now ilir. 
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Syria*. Under this saactioi], the republic concluded 
a treaty of cominerce with the soldans of Egypt, on 
equitable terms; in consequence of which the senate 
appointed one consul to reside in Alexandria, and an- 
other in Damascus, in a public character, and to ex^- 
cise a mercantile jurisdiction, authorized by the soldans. 
Under their protection, Venetian merchants and arti- 
sans settled in each of these cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual in- 
terests established, for the first time, a fair and open 
trade between christians and mahomedana **. 

While the Venetians and Genoese were alternately 
making those extraordinary efforts, in order to engross 
all the advantages of supplying Europe with the pro- 
ductions of the east, the republic of Florence, originally 
a commercial democracy, applied with such perserering 
vigour to trade, and the genius of the people, as well 
as the nature of their institutions, were so favourable to 
its progress, that tbc state advanced rapidly in power, 
and the people in opulence. But as the Florentines 
did not possess any commodious seaport, their active 
exertions were directed chiefly towards the improve- 
ment of their manufactures, and domestic industry. 
About the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
Florentine manufactures of various kinds, particularly 
those of silk and woollen cloth, appear, fcom the enu- 
meration of a well-informed historian, to have been 
very considerable'. The connexion which they formed 
in different parts of Europe, by Aunishing them with . 
the productions of their own industry, led them to en- 
gage in another branch of trade, that of banking. In 
this they soon became so eminent, that the money 
transactions of almost every kingdom in Europe passed 

f See Note ilv. 

■■ S&adi, Storia Cn'ile VeaeiiaDa, lib. v. c. 15. p. 248, etc. 

' Gior. A'illaDi, Hut. Fiorent. >p. Mural. Script. Iter. Itil. vol. liii. 
p. 823. Dell' iMoiIe Fiorealiiic di Scip. Amninto, lib. iv. p. 151. lib. fiii. 
p. 399: 
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through -their hands, uid id many of them they were 
intrusted with the ccJlection snd BdnmiiBtratioii of the 
public rerenues. In consequence of the acdnty and 
sttcceas with which they eooducted their manufoctureB 
and money transactions, the Conner alwmys attended 
with certain thoi^ moderate profit, the Utter Incra- 
tire in on high degree, at a period when n^thw the 
interest of money, nor the premium on bills of ex- 
change, was settled with accuracy, Florence became 
one of the first cides in Christendom, and many of its 
citizens extremely opulent. Cosmo de' Medici, the 
head of a family which rose from obseuri^ by its suc- 
cess in trade, was reckoned the most wealthy merchant 
ever known in l^rope''; and in acts of public munifi- 
cence, as wril as of prirate geno'oeity, in the patronage 
of learning, and in tlie encouragement of usetul and 
el^ant arts, no monarch of the ^e could vie with him. 
Whether the Medici, in their first mercantile trans^ 
actions, carried on any commerce with the east, I have 
not been able to discover'. It is more probable, I 
should think, diat their trade was cooBned to the same 

A. C. 140S. articles with tbat of their countrymen. But as soon as 
tJie commonwealth, by the conquest of Pisa, had ac- 
quired a communication with the ocean, Cosmo de' 
Medici, who had the chief direction of its afl^rs, en- 
deavoured to pmcure ibr his coontry a share in that 
lucrative commerce, which hod raised Venice and 

A.C. 1426. Genoa so far above all the other Italian states. With 
diis view ambassadors were sent to Alexandria, in order 
to prevail with the soldan to open that, and the other 
ports of his dominions, to the subjects of the republic, 
and to admit them to a participatitm in all the com- 
mercial privileges wbicfa were enjoyed by the Venetians. 
The negotiation terminated with such success, that the 
Florentines seem to have obtfuned some share in the 

* Pr.Hich. Brutus, Hilt. Flor, p. 37.6!. ChroD. Eagubinnm.ap.Hnnt. 
Script. Ber. It^. vol. xW. p. 1007. Denint, IUtoI. d'ltalie, loin. li. 
p. 363, etc. ■ See Note xlvL 
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ladiRD trade " ; and soon after thii period, we find 
spices enamerated among the eommodides imported b; 
the Florentiiiea into England". 

la some parts of this Disquisition, concerning the 
luture and course of trade with the eaat, I have been 
obliged to grope my way, and often under the guid- 
ance of very feeble lights. But, as we ore now ap- 
proaching to the period when the modem ideaa, with 
respect to the importance of commerce, began to un- 
fold, and attention to its progress and effects bee^ne a 
more considerable object of policy, we may hope to 
carry on what researches yet remain to be made, with 
greater certainty and precision. To this growing at- 
tention we are indebted for the account which Marino 
Ssnndo, a Venetian nobl^nan, ^ves of the Indian 
trade, as carried on by hts countrymen, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. They were sup- 
plied, aa be informs us, with the productions of the 
east in two different ways. Those of small bulk and 
high value, such as cloTes, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearis, 
etc. were conveyed from the Persian gulf up the Tigris 
to Bassora, and thence to Bagdat, Irom which they 
were carried to some port on the Mediterranean. All 
more bulky goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, 
etc, together with some portion of the more valuable 
articles, were conveyed by the andent route to the Red 
sea, and thence across the desert, and down the Nile 
to Alexuidria. The goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo observes, of superior quality ; 
but, iirom the tediousness and expense of a distant land- 
carriage, the supply was often scanty, nor can be con- 
ceal, though contrary to a favourite project which he 
bad in riew when he wrote the treatise to which I re- 
fer, that, from the state of the countries through which 
the caravans passed, this mode of conveyance was 
frequently precarious and attended with danger". 

■ See Note ilrii. ' H»kluyl, vol. i. p. Ifl3. 

<■ Mai. Sannti, SecrvU .rideliam Cnieis, p. 23. etc. ip. Bonganium. 
VOL. Vlll. Q 
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It was ID Alexandria only, tlutt the VenetiaDB fouDd 
always a certain and full supply of Indian goods ; sod 
as these were conveyed thither chiefly by water-oarT 
riage, they might have purchased tbem at a moderate 
price, if the soldans bad not imposed upon thev dotiea 
which anufunted to a third part of their tiUl value* 
Under this and every other disadvaiUage, however^ it 
was necessary to. procure thenij as from many concur* 
ring circumstances, particularly a more extenaive inter- 
course established among the difierent nations of Eu- 
rope) the demand for them continued, to increase 
greatly during the fourteenth century. By the imipr 
tions of the various hpstde tribes of barbarians, who 
took possession of the greater part of ' £ur(^>e, tiiat 
powerful bond by which the Komans had united to^ 
gether all the people of their vait.empire.waa. entirely 
dissolradi «nd such discouragement was given to the 
communication of one nation with another) as would 
appear altogether incredible, if the evidence of >' 
rested wboUy upon the teatimooy of historiana, and 
were not - confirmed by what is still more authentic, 
the express enactment of laws. Several . statutes of 
this kind, which disgrace the jurisprudence of almost 
every European nation, I have enumerated and ex- 
plained in another work <". But when the wants an4 
deares of men multiphed, and they found that other 
countries could Airndsb the means of supplying and 
grati^ing them, the hostile sentiments which kept na- 
tions at a distance from each other abated, and mutual 
correspondence gradually took place. From the time 
of the ' crusades, which first brought people hardly 
known to one another to associate, and to act in con- 
cert during two centuries in pursuit of one common 
end, several circumstances had cooperated towarda 
accderating this general iptercourse. The people 

L wd yd. T. p. 130, of tlua •ditisn of Or. 
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■round Ae Baltie, hitfaorto dfeaded and abhorred by 
the rett of £urope u pirates and invaderB, aasumed 
iDore paofie Miannva, and began now to riait their 
Dei^boiirfl oe raerchant*. Occurrencea foreign from 
the anbject of the present inquiry, united them h>> 
gethfiff in the powerfiil commercial confederacy bo fa- 
moua in the niddle 8g«B, uoder the name of the Han- 
seatic kague, and led then to e«t«bli»b the staple of 
their trade with the southern parts of Europe in 
Bruges. Thither the mevchwits i^ Italy, particularly 
those of Veniee, resorted ; and in retiim for the pro- 
ductiona of the eaat, and the manubotures of their 
own . country, Uiey received not oiUy the naval storea 
and ptiber Q(niwu>ditie8 of the north, but a conaiderable 
su^y of gold and tiWer bam the mines in vanous 
provHMies of Germany, the most viduable and produo 
tive of any known At dnt time in Etvope "i. Bruget 
contimwd to be die great mart or storehouse of Eu< 
rofWRB trad* duting the period to which my inquiriu 
extend. A regular oonununieatioo, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kiugdoma into which 
oar oontineot b divided, and we are enabled to accotint 
for the rafttd frognu of the Italian. states in wealth 
and power, by obaerving how moch Uuir trade, the 
•OHTce :from which both were derived, must have aug- 
mented upon the vast. increase in the conaumption of 
Asiatie j$om1s, vhoi all the exteonve oouotnes towards 
the nerth-east of Etu^>pe were opoied for their re- 
ception. 

Durioft tlds prospesAus aqd improving, state of In- 
^an coaunnoe, Ytamp received from one of its citixeos 
■uch nev.infonna^w (ooeemipg the countries which 
prodqcod the psecioua coauiodities that formed the 
most valuable article of its trade, as gave an idea of 
their opulence, tfaek population, and their extent, 
which rose far above all the former conceptionB of 

1 ZinKcnnu'i Pdit. Suncy ot Eorape, p. 109. 
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Europeans. From the time tbat the mahomedana be- 
came masters of Kg;pt, as no christian was permitted 
to pass through their dominions to the east', the 
direct intercourse of Europeans with India ceased 
entirely. The account of India by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in the sixth century.is, as far as I know, the 
last which the nations of the west received from any 
person who had visited that country. But about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the spirit of com- 
merce, now become more enterprising, and more eager 
to discover new routes which led to wealth, induced 
Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, after trad- 
ing for some time in many of the opulent cities of the 
Lesser Asia, to penetrate into the more eastern parts 
of that contuient, as far as to the court of the great 
khan on the frontier of China. During the course of 
twenty-six years, partly employed in mercantile trans- 
actions, and partly in conducting negotiations, with 
which the great khan intrusted him, he explored 
many regions of the east which no European had 
ever visited. 

He describes the great kingdom of Cathay, the name 
by which China is still known in many parts of the 
east', and travelled through it from Chambalu, or 
Peking, oil its northern bonder, to some of its moat 
southern provinces. He visited different parts of In- 
dostan, and is the first who mentions Bengal and Guz- 
zerat, by their present names, as great and opulent 
kingdoms. Besides what he discovered on his journeys 
by land, he mode more than one voyage in the Indian 
ocean, and acquired some information concerning an 
island which he calls Zipangri or Cipango, probably 
Japan. He visited in person Java, Sumatra, and 
sereral islands contiguous to them, the island of Cey- 
lon, and the coaat of Malabar, as br as the gulf of 

' Suiuto, p. 23. 

■ Herbclol, Bib. Orient, artic. KhUhai. SUwut, Acco^iat of Thibet, 
Phil. Trui*. Ixnii. p. 474. Vojtgt of A. JinkiiuoD, Hiklnjt, i. p. S33. 
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Cambay, to all which he gives the names that they 
DOW bear. This was the most extensive survey hither- 
to made of the east, and the most complete descrip- 
tion of it ever given by any European ; and, in an age 
which bad hardly any knowledge of those regions, but 
what was derived from the Geography of Ptolemy, 
not only the Venetians, but all the people of Europe, 
were astonished at the discovery of immense coun- 
tries' opened to their view beyond what had hitherto 
been reputed the utmost boundary of the earth in that 
quarter*. 

But while men of lebure and speculation occupied 
themselves with examining the discoveries of Marco 
Pok), which gave rise to conjectures and theories, pro- 
ductive of most important consequences; an event 
happened that drew the attention of all Europe, and 
bad a most conspicuous effect upon the course of that 
trade, the progress of which I am endeavouring to 
trace. 

The event to which I aOude is the final conquest of 
the Greek empire by Mahomet the second, and the A. D. 1463. 
establishing the seat of the Turkish government in 
Constantinople. The immediate effect of this great 
revolution was, that the Genoese residing in Pera, in- 
volved in the general calamity, were obliged not only 
to abandon that settlement, but all those which they 
hs^ made on the adjacent seacoast, after they had 
been in their possession near two centuries. Not long 
after, the victorious arms of the sultan expelled them A.D.1474. 
from Cafia, and every other place which they held in 
the Crimea". Constantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the west for Indian commodities, 
and no supply of them could now be obtained but in 
Egypt and the ports of Syria, subject to the soldans of 
the Mameluks. The Venetians, in consequence of tl^e 



3.636. Mural.ADiuliil'](al.ii. p. 451. 
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protection and pmiQeges which they had aCcured by 
their cotnmerciid treaty with thow powerful pruices, 
carried on tndt in every part of tiieir dominioos witfa 
■ach advaotage, as gave th^ni a BUperiortty over every 
competitor. Genoa^ which had long beaa their most 
foirnidable' nvo\, humbled by the loss of its poncsiiona 
in the east, and weakened by doSMstic diAsoudona, 
declined so &8t, thaf it was ofafiged to court foreign 
protection, and sDbmitted alternately to the dominioD 
of the dukes of Milan and the kings of Fiance. In 
consequence of this diminution of their political power, 
the commercial exertions of the Genoese became less 
vigorous. A feeble attempt wtuch they made to re- 
cover that share of the Inttian trade which they bad 
formerly enjoyed, by offienng to enter into treaty with 
the Btddans of Egypt upon terms similar to those which 
had been granted to the Vmetians, |«twed unsuecess- 
^1; and, during the remainder of the fifteeptfa-oeiitury, 
Venice supplied the greater part of Europe with ^le 
produetions of the east, and carried on trade to an ex- 
tent far beyond what had been known in those times. 

The state of the other £uropeaB nations was ex- 
treiraely favourable to the conmercial ivogress of the 
Venetians. England, desolated by the civil wars 
which the unhappy contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster excited, had hardly begun to 
turn its attention towards those objects uid pursuita, 
to which it is indebted for its present opulence .and 
power. In France, the ^tal effects of the English 
arms and conqueats were still felt, and the king bad 
neither acquired power, nor the peo[4e indination, to 
direct the national genius and activity to the arts of 
peace. The union of the different kingdoms of Spain 
was not yet completed ; some of its most fertile pro- 
vinces were stiU under the dominion of the Moors, 
with whom the Spanish monarchs waged perpetual 
war ; and, except by the Catalans, little attendon was 
paid to foreign trade. Portugal, though it had si- 
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ready entered upoit that eairmr of discovery, wbich 
terminated with most splendid auccess, had not yet 
Btade such progress in it as to be entitled to any high 
nude among the commercial states of Europe. ' Thus 
the Venetiaas, ahnost without riTal or competitor, ez- 
«ept from some of the inferior ItaliUi states, were left 
«t liberty to concert and to execute their mercantile 
plans ) and their trade vith the cities of the Hanseatie 
league, which united the north snd south of Eu- 
rope, and which hitherto had been conunon to all the 
Italians, was now engrossed, in a great measure, by 
them alone. 

While the increasing demand Sax the productions of 
Asia- induced all the people of Europe to court inters 
course with the Venetians so eagerly, us to allure 
them, by various imnuinities, to frequent their sea- 
ports, we may observe a peculiarity in their mode of 
carrying on trade with the east, which dialii^uishes it 
from what has ti^en jdace in other ceuntries in any 
period of history. In the anciaot worid, the Tyiians, 
the Crreeks, who were masters of Egypt, and the Ro- 
mans, suled to India in qaeit of those commodities 
with which they suppUed the people of the west. In 
modern times, the same has been' the practice of the 
■Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and, after their 
example, of other European nations. In both periods 
Joud complaints have been made, that, in carrying on 
this trade, every state must be drained of the precious 
metals, which, in the course of it, £ow incessantly from 
the west to the east, never to return. From whatever 
loss might have been occasioned by this gradual but un- 
avoidable diminution of their gold and silver, whether 
a real or only an ima^nary loss, it is not incumbent 
4ipon me, in this place, to inquire or to determine, the 
Veneliana were, in a.great measure, exempted. - They 
had no direct-int^conrse with India. They found in 
£gypt, or in Syria, warehouses filled with all the com- 
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tnocbtiea of the east, imported by the mahomedans ; 
and fcom the best accounts we have, with respect to 
the nature of their trade, the; porduised them more 
frequently by barter, than with ready money. Egypt, 
the chief mart for Indian goods, though a most fertile 
country, is destitute of many things requisite in an im- 
proved state of society, either for accommodation or for 
ornament. Too limited in extent, and too highly cultt- 
vated to afford space for forests; too level to have 
mines of the useAil metals; it must be supplied with 
^mber for building, with iron, lead, tin, and brass, by 
importation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, seem not 
themselves to have traded in the porta of any christian 
state, and it was principally from the Venetians that 
they received all the artieles which I have enumerated. 
Besides these, the ingenuity of the Venetian artists 
furnished a variety of manufactures of woollen cloths, 
silk stuffi of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and silver, glass, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market in 
Egypt and Syria. In return, they received from the 
merchants of Alexandria, spices of every kind, drugs, 
gems, pearls, ivory, cotton uid silk, unwrought, as well 
as manu&ctured, in many different forms, and other 
productions of the east, together with several valuable 
articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Barutb, and other cities, besides the proper commodi- 
ties of India brought thither by land, they added to 
their cargoes the carpetii of Persia, the rich wrought 
silks of Damascus, stiU known by the name taken from 
that city, and various productions of art and nature pe- 
culiar to Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. If, at any time, 
their demand for the productions of the east went be- 
yond what they could procure in exchange for their 
own manufactures, that trade with the cities of the 
Hanseatic league, which I have mentioned, furnished 
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them, from the mines of Germany, with a regular 
supply of gold and silver, which they couM carry, with 
advantage, to the markets of Kgypt and Syria. 

From a propensity, remarkable in all commercial 
states, to subject the operations of trade to political 
regulation and restraint, the authority of the Venetian 
government seems to have been interposed, both in 
directing the intportatioo of Asiatic goods, and in the 
mode of (»rculating them among the diflferent nations 
of Europe. To every considerable staple in the Medi- 
terranean a certain number of large vessels, known by 
the name of ' galeons' or ' caracks,' was fitted out on 
the public account, and returned loaded with the 
richest merchandise', the profit arising firom the sale 
of which must have been no slender addition to the 
revenue of the republic. Citizens, however, of every 
class, particularly persons of noble Jamilies, were en- 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and whoever em- 
ployed a vessel of a certain burthen for this purpose 
received a conaderable bounty from the state'. It was 
in the same manner, partly in ships belonging to. the 
public, and partly in those of private traders, that the 
V^ietians circulated through Europe the goods im- 
ported irom the east, as well as the produce of their 
own dominions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which ve may come 
at some knowledge of the magnitude of those branches 
of' commerce carried on by the Venetians. The one, 
by attending to the great variety and high value of the 
commodities which they imported into Bruges, the 
storehouse from which the more northern nations of 
Europe were supplied. A full enumeration of these is 
given by a weli-infonned author, in which is contained 
almost every article deemed in that age essential to 
accommodation or to elegance'. The other, by con- 

■ S^bvlliciu, Hill. Ret. Veoct. dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. Demoa, lUvol. 
d'luliR, lorn. ri. p. 340. > Saudi, Star. Civ. Venci. lib. f iii. p. 891. 

■ Lud. Gnicciaidini, DeKrii. de' Paesi Bassi, p. 173. 
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■idering the effects of tbe Venetian trade upon Uie 
cities admitted to a participation of ita adrantagea. 
Never did wealth appear more conspicuously in the 
train of commerce. The citizens of Bruges, enriched 
hy it, displayed jn their dress, their buildbgs, and 
mode of living, spch magnificence as even to mortify 
the pride and excite the envy of royalty*. Antirerp, 
when the staple was removed thither, soon rivalled 
Bruges in opulence and splendour. In some cities of 
Germany, particularly in Augaburg, the great mart for 
Indian commodities in the interior parts of that exten- 
sive country, we meet with early examples of such 
large fortunes accumulated by mercantile industry, as 
raised the proprietors of them to high rank and coa- 
sideration in the empire. 

From observing this remarkable increase of opalence 
in all the places where the Venetians had an established 
trade, we are led to conclude that the profit accruing 
to themselves from the different branches of it, espe- 
cially that with the east, must have been still more 
considerable. It is impossible, however, without in- 
formation much more minute than that to which we 
have access, to form an estimate of this with accuracy ; 
but various circumstances may be produced to establish, 
in general, the justness of Uiis conclusion. From the 
first revival of a commercial spirit in £urope, the Ve- 
netians possessed a large share of the trade with the 
east. It continued gradually to increase, and during a 
great part of the fifteenth century they had nearly a 
monopoly of it. This was productive of consequences 
attending all monopohes. Wherever there is no com- 
petition, and the merchant has it in hia power to regu- 
late the market, and to fix the price of the commodities 
which he vends, his gains will be exorbitant. Some 
idea of their magnitude, during several centuries, may 
be formed by attending to the rate of the premium or 
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interest then paid for the uae of money. This ia un- 
doubtedly the most exact stapdaxd by whit^- to mea- 
sure the profit arising from the capital stock employed 
HI commerce; for, according as the interest of money 
is high or low, the gain acquired by the use of it must 
vary, and become excessive or moderate. Ftotn the 
close of the eleventh century to the conmiencement of 
the sixteenth, the period during which the ItaHana 
made their chief commercial exertions, the rate of in- 
terest was extremely high. It was nsually twenty per 
cent. Bometimea above that; and so iate aa the year 
cme thousand five hundred, it had not sunk below ten 
or twelve per cent, in any part of fUu'ope*'. If the 
profits of a trade so extensive as that of the Venetians ' 
. corresponded to this high value of money, it could not 
fail of pfoving a source of great wealdi, both public 
and private '. The condition of Venice, accordingly, 
during the period under review, is described by writers 
of that age, in terms which axe not applicable to that 
of any other country in Eurt^. The revenues of the 
republic, as weU as the wealth amassed by individuals, 
exceeded whatever was elsewhere known. In the mag- 
nflicence of tfanr houses, in richness of furniture, in 
prafiision of pl^e, and in every thing which contri- 
buted either towards elegance or parade in thdr mode 
of living, the nobles of Venice surpassed the state of 
the greatest monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all 
this display the el&ct of an ostentatious and incon- 
siderate dissipation, it was the natural consequence of 
enccessfiil industry, which, having accumulated weal^ 
with ease, is entitled to engoy it in splendour''. 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of their 
country to be more firmly established, or rely with 
greater confidence on the continuaDCe and increase of 
tta opulence, than towards the close of the fifteenth 

^ Hill, or Cbtrla V. to), i.— And in tkii edition at Dr. Hol>«itMii'i 
irarlu,«il, T.p.311. ,'SccNoul. 'Sea Note U. 
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century, when two events, which they could neither 
foresee nor prevent, happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the discovery of America. The 
other was the opening a direct course of navigation to 
the East Indies, by the cape of Good Hope. Of all 
occurrences in the history of the human race, these are 
undoubtedly among the most interesting ; and as they 
occasioned a remarkable change of intercourse among 
the different quarters of the globe, and finally esta- 
blished those commercial ideas and arrangements which 
constitute the chief distinction between the manners and 
policy of ancient and of modem times, an account of 
them is intimately connected with the subject of this 
Disquisition, and will bring it to that period which I 
have fixed upon for its boundary. But as I have re- 
lated the rise and progress of these discoveries at great 
length in another work*, a rapid view of them is all 
that is requisite in this place. 

The admiration or envy vrith which the other nations 
of Europe beheld the power and wealth of Venice, led 
them naturally to inquire into the causes of this pre* 
emuience; and among these, its lucrative commerce 
with the east appeared to be by far the most consider- 
able. Mortified with being excluded from a source of 
opulence, which to the Venetians had proved so abun- 
dant, di£ferent countries had attempted to acquire a 
share of the Indian trade. Some of the Italian states 
endeavoured to obtain admission into the ports of Egypt 
and Syria, upon the same terms with the Venetians; 
but either by the superior interest of the Venetians in 
the court of the soldans, their negotiations for that pur- 
pose were rendered unsuccessfiil ; or from the manifold 
advantages which merchants, long in possession of any 
branch of trade, have in a competition with new adven- 
turers, all their exertions did not produce effects of any 
consequence'. In other countries, various schemes 

* Hi»t. of America, Books I. ftnd II. ' Sec Note lii. 
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were formed with the aame view. Ab early as the year 
me diousand four hundred and ei^ty, the inreDtive 
and enterprising genina of Cohmibiis conceived the ides 
of opening a shorter and more certain communication 
with India, by holding a direct westerly course towards 
those regions, which, according to Marco Polo and 
other travellers, extended eastward far beyond the ut- 
most limits of Asia known to the Greeks or Romans. 
This scheme, supported by arguments deduced froin a 
stnentific acquuntance with cosmt^aphy, from his own 
practical knowledge of navigation, from the reports of 
skilful pilots, and from the theories and conjectures of 
the ancients, he proposed first to the Genoese his 
countrymen, and next to the king of Portugal, into 
whose service he had entered. It was rejected by the 
former from ignorance, and by the latter with circun^ 
stances most hnmiliating to a generous mind. By per- 
severance, however, and address, he at length induced 
the most wary and least adventurous court in £urope 
to undertake the execution of his plui ; and Spain, as 
the reward of this deviation from its usual cautious 
maxims, had the glory of discovering a new worid, 
hardly inferior in magnitude to a third part of the 
habitable globe. Astonishing as the success of Colum> 
bus was, it did not fully accomplish his own wi^ies, or 
conduct him to those regions of the east, the expectation 
of reaching which was the orginal abject of his voyage. 
The effects, however, of hia discoveries were great and 
extensive. By giving Spain the possession of immense 
territories, abounding in rich mines and many valuable 
productions of nature, several of which had hitherto 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began to flow 
so copiously into that kingdom, and thence was so dif- 
fused over Europe, as gradually awakened a general 
spirit of industry! and called forth exertions, which alone 
must have soon turned the course of commerce into new 
channels. 

But this was accomplished more speedily, as well as 
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more covapleteihf, by the ofher great eveiit whidi I men' 
tioned, the discovery of a new route of mivigation to Uie 
es8t, by the cape of Crood Hope. When the Portu- 
guese, to whran mankiiul are indebted for opening this 
communication between the moat remote parts of tli« 
habitable globe, undertook their first voyage of dis- 
covery, it is probable that they had nothing farther in 
view than to explore those parts of the coast of A&ica 
which lay nearest to their own country. But a apiriC 
of enterprise, when roused and put in motion, ia always 
progressive ; and that of the Portuguese, though slow 
and timid in its first operations, gradnally acquired 
vigour, and prompted them to advance ' along the 
western shore of the African ooiUtneqt, far beyond the 
atiaoBt boundary of ancient navigation in that direction. 
Encouraged by sucoese, this spirit became more adveiH 
turous, despised dangers which formeiiy appalled it, 
and surmounted difficulties which it once deemed insu- 
perable. When the Portuguese found in the torrid 
xone, which tbe ancients had pronounced to be uniiH 
habitable, fertile countries occupied by uitnowus na- 
tiotiB, and perceived that the continent of Africa, instead 
of extenctif^ XD blreadth towards the west, according to 
tljte opinhm of Ptolemy, appeared to contract itself and 
to bend eastwards, more extensive proapeots opened to 
thdr view, and inspired them with hopes of reaching 
India, by continuing to hold the same course which 
they had so long pursued. 

After sevwal unsuccessful attempts to aceompUsh 
what they had in view, a small squadron sailed from 
the Tagus, under the command of Vasco de Gama, an 
officer of rank, whose abilities and courage fitted him 
to ccmduct the most difficult and arduous enterpriaw. 
From unacquaintance, however, with the proper seaaoo 
and route of navigation in that vast ocean through which 
he had to steer hb course, his voyage was lei^ and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promooCwy, 
which for several years had been the object of terrour 
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and Af Itope to bia countrymen. From tb«t, after a 
piosperous oavigatioD along the Bouth-«aat of Africa, 
he arrived at the city of Melinda, and had the satis- 
Action of discovering there, a« well aa at other pkces 
where he touched, people of a race very different Irtnn 
the rude inhabitanta of the western shore of that con- 
tinent, which alone the Portuguese bad hitherto visited. 
These he found to be so far advanced in civilization, 
and acquaintance with the various arts of life, that they 
carried on an active commerce, not only with the nations 
on their own coast, but with remote countries of Asia. 
Condncted by their pUots, who held a course vrith which 
experience had rendered them well actfuainted, he 
Buled across the Indian ocean) and landed at Calecut, 
on the coast, of Malabar, on the twenty-secoDd of May, 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days after his departure from the port 
of Lisbon, 

The samturin, or monarch of the coun^, astonished 
at this unexpected visit of an unknown people, whose 
aspect and arms and manners bore no resemblance to 
any of the nations accustomed to frequent his harbours, 
and who arrived in his dominions by a route hitherto 
deemed impracticable, received them, at first, with that 
fond admiration which is often excited by novelty. But 
in a short time, as if he bad been inspired with foresight 
of all the calamities now approaching India by this fatal 
communication opened with the inhabitants of Europe, 
he formed various schemes to cut ofiTGama and bis fol- 
lowers. But Stota every danger to which he was ex- 
posed, either by the open attacks or secret machinations 
of the Indians, the Pwtuguese admiral extricated him- 
self with singular prudence and intrepidity, and at last 
sailed from Calecut with his ships loaded, not only 
with the commodities peculiar to that coast, hut with 
many of the rich productions of the eastern parts of 
India. 

On his retom to Lisbon, he was received with the 
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admiration and gratitude due to »inan, who, by bis 
superior abilities and resolution, had conducted to such 
an happy isaae an undertaldng of the greatest import- 
ance, which had long occupied the thoughts of his 
sovereign, and excited tlie hopes of his fellow-subjects*. 
Nor did this event interest the Portuguese alone. No 
nation in Curope beheld it with unconcern. For al- 
though the discovery of a new world, whether we liew 
it as a display of genius in the person who first con- 
ceived an idea of that undertaking which led mankind 
to the knowledge of it, whether we contemplate its in- 
fluence upon science by giving a more complete know- 
ledge of the globe which we inhabit, or whether we 
consider its effects upon the commercial intercourse of 
mankind, be an event far more splendid than the voyage 
of Gama, yet the latter seems originally to have excited 
more general attention. The former, indeed, filled the 
minds of men with astonishment ; it was some time, 
however, before they attained such a sufBcieot know- 
ledge of ^at portion of the earth now laid open to their 
view, as to form any just idea, or even probable conjec- 
ture, with respect to what might be the consequences 
of communication with it. But the immense value of 
the Indian trade, which both in ancient and in modem 
times had enriched every nation by which it was carried 
on, was a subject familiar to the thoughts of all intelli- 
gent men, and they at once perceived that the discovery 
of this neW route of navigation to the east, must occa- 
sion great revolutions, not only in the course of com- 
merce, but in the political state of Europe. 

What these revolutions were most likely to be, and 
how they would operate, were points examined with 
particuW attention in the cities of Lisbon and of Ve- 
nice, but with feelings very differwit The Portuguese, 
founding upon the rights which, in that age, priority of 



* Aai> de Jo6> de Banos, dee. i. lib. iv. c. II. CuUj^edt, ITist. dc' 
Ilnde, tniL en Frmofoii, Lit. i. e. 3—38. 
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discorery, confirmed by a papal grant, was supposed 
to confer, deemed themselves entitled to an exclusive 
commerce with the countries which they had first 
visited, began to enjoy, by anUcipation, all the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would soon be what 
Venice then was, the great storehouse of eastern com- 
modities to all Europe, and the seat of opulence and 
power. On the first intelligence of Gama's successful 
voyage, the Venetians, with the quicksighted discern- 
ment of merchants, foresaw the immediate consequence 
of it to he the ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed so greatly to enrich and aggran- 
dize their country ; and they observed this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehensive that they 
did not possess any efiTectual means of preventing, or 
even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. 
The Portuguese entered upon the new career opened 
to them with activity and ardour, and made exertions, 
botii commercial and military, far beyond what could 
have been expected from a kingdom of such inconsi- 
derable extent. All these were directed by an intelli- 
gent monarch, capable of forming plans of the greatest 
magnitude with calm systematic wisdom, and of pro- 
secuting them with unremitting perseverance. The 
prudence and vigour of his measures, however, would 
have availed little without proper instruments to carry 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, the dis.^ 
ceming eye of Emanuel selected a succession of officers 
to take the supreme command in India, who, by their 
enterprising valour, military skill, and political sagacity, 
accompanied with disinterested integrity, public spirit, 
and love of their country, have a title to be ranked with 
the persons most Aninent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater things, perhaps, were achieved 
by them than were ever accomplished in so short a 
time. Before the close of Emanuel's reign, twenty-four 
years only after the voyage of Gama, the Portuguese 
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had rendered themselves masters of the city of Malacca, 
in which the great staple of trade carried on ajnong the 
inhabitants of all those regions in Asia, which Euro- 
peans have dbtioguisfaed by the general name of the 
East Indies, was then established. To this port, ntu- 
ated nearly at an equal distance from the eastern and 
western extremities of these countries, and possessing 
the command of that strait, by which they keep com- 
munication with each other, the merchants of China, of 
Japan, of every kingdom on the continent, of the Mo- 
luccas, and all the islands in the Archipelago', resorted 
from the east; and those of Malabar, of Ceylon, of 
Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the west*". This 
conquest secured to the Portuguese great influence over 
the interior commerce of India, while, at the same time, 
by their settlements at Goa and Diu, they were enabled 
to engross the trade of the Malabar coast, and to ob- 
struct greatly the long-established intercourse of Egypt 
with India by the Red sea. Their ships frequented 
every port in the east where valuable commodities were 
to be found, from the cape of Good Hope to the river 
of Canton ; and along this immense stretch of coast, 
extending upwards of four thousand leagues', they bad 
established, for the conveniency or protection of trade, 
a chain of forts or factories. They had likewise taken 
possession of stations most favourable to commerce 
along the southern coast of Africa, and in many of the 
islands which lie between Madagascar and the Moluc- 
cas. In every part of the east they were received with 
respect; in many they had acquired the absolute com> 
maud. They carried on trade there without rival or 
control; they prescribed to the natives the terms of 
their mutual intercourse ; they often set what price they 
pleased on the goods which they purchased ; and were 
thus enabled to import from Indostan and the regions 

^ Decad. de Buroi, dec. i. liv. viii. c, 1. Oior. de Reb. Enun. lib. viL 
p. 213, etc. 
■ Hilt. Oiair. do Vojagai, torn, i. p. 140. ~ 
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beyond it, whatever is nsefiil, rare, or agreeable, in 
greater abundance, and of more Tarious kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Earope. 

Not satisfied with this ascendant which they had ac- 
quired in India, the Portuguese early formed a scheme, 
no lees bold than interested, of excluding all other na- 
tions from participating of the advantages of commerce 
with the east In order to effect this, it was necessary 
to obtain possession of such stations in the Arabian and 
Persian gnlfa, as might render them masters of the na- 
vigation of these two inland seas, and enable them both 
to obstruct the ancient commercial intercourse between 
Egypt and India, and to command the entrance of the 
great rivers, which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
.goods, not only through the interior provinces of Asia, 
but as far as Constantinople. The conduct of the 
measures for this purpose was committed to Alphonso 
Albuquerque, the most eminent of all the Portuguese 
generals who disdngubhed themselves in India. Aftet 
the utmost efforts of genius and valour, he was able to 
accomplish one half only of what the ambition of hia 
countrymen had planned. By wresting the island of 
Ormuz, which commanded the mouth of the Persian 
gulf, from the petty princes who, as tributaries to the 
monarchs of Persia, had established their dominion 
there, be secured to Portugal that extensive trade with 
the east, which the Persians had carried on for several 
centuries. In the hands of the Portuguese, Ormus 
soon became the great mart from which the Persian 
empire, and all the provinces of Asia to the west of it, 
were supplied with the productions of India ; and a city 
which they built on that barren island, destitute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief seats of opulence, 
splendour, and luxury, in the eastern world*. 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red sea were 

^ Otoiitu de Hell, gcstii Eniui. lib. i. p. 374, etc, Tivemiei'f Tiaveli. 
book V. c. S3. Kmmyter, AnueniL Exol. p, 766, etc. 
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far Irom being attended mth equal success. Partly by 

the vigorous resistance of the Arabian princes, whose 
ports he attacked, and partly by the damage hia fleet 
sustained in a sea of which the navigation is remarkably 
difficult and dangerous, be was constrained to retire, 
without eflFecting any settlement of importance '. The 
antdent channel of intercourse with India by the Red 
sea atill continued open to the Egyptians; but tbeir 
commercial transactions in that country were gready 
drcumscribed and obstructed by the influence which 
the Portuguese had acquired in every port to which 
they were accustomed to resort. 

In consequence of this, tbe Venetians soon began to 
feel that decrease of their own Indian trade which they 
had foreseen and dreaded. In order to prevent the 
farther progress of this evil, they persuaded the soldan 
of tbe Mameluks, equally alarmed with themselves at 
the rapid success of tbe Portuguese in the east, and no 
lees interested to hinder them from engrossing that 
commerce, which had so long been the chief source of 
opulence both to the monarchs and to the people of 
Egypt, to enter into a negotiation with the pope and 
the king of Portugal. The tone which the soldan 
assumed in this negotiation was such as became the 
fierce chief of a military government. After stating his 
exclusive right to the trade with India, he forewarned 
Julius tbe second and Emanuel, that, if the Portuguese 
did not relinquish that new course of navigation by 
which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, and 
cease from encroaching on that commerce, which, from 
time immemorial, had been carried on between the east 
of Asia and his dominions, he would put to death all 
the christians in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, bum their 
churches, and demolish the holy sepulchre itself". 
This formidable threat, which, during several centuries, 

< Owriiu, lib. ii. p. 248, eu. 

" OmHiu 4c Hcb. Emto. lib. h. p. 110. edit 1560. A«u de Btma, 
<1m. i. lib. viii. c. S. 
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would have made all climtendom tremble, aeenu to 
have made eo little impreBsion, that the Yenetiana, as 
the last expedient, had recourse to a measure, which, 
in that age, waa deemed not only reprehensible, but 
impious. They incited the soldui to fit out a fleet in 
the Red sea, and to attack those unexpected invaders 
of a gunfiil monopoly, of which he and his predeceesors 
had long enjoyed undisturbed posHession. As Egypt 
did not produce timber proper for building ships of 
force, the Venetians permitted the soldan to cut it in 
their forests of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to 
Alexandria, and then carried, partly by water and 
partly by land, to Suez. There twelve ships of war 
were built, on board of which a body of Mameluks was 
ordered to serve, under the command of an officer of 
merit. These new enemies, far more formidable than 
the natives of India with whom the Portuguese had 
hitherto contended, they encoimtered with undaunted 
courage, and afler some conflicts they entirely ruined 
the squadron, and remuned masters of the Indian 
ocean ". 

Soon after this disaster, the dominion of (he Mame- 
luks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and Palestine 
were subjected to the Turkish empire by the victorious 
arms of Selim the first. Their mutual interest quickly 
induced the Turks and Venetians to forget ancient 
animosities, and to cooperate towards the ruin of the 
Portuguese trade in India. With this view, Selim 
confirmed to the Venetians the extensive commercial 
privileges which they had enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of the Mameluks, and published an edict per- 
mitting the free eutry of all the productions of the east, 
imported directly &om Alexandria, into every part of 
his dominions, and imposing heavy duties upon such 
as were brought from Lisbon". 

■ A^K de Bamx, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafiuu, Hiit. dta Ditaiatntt dei 
Pcntugut, I. p. 292, etc. Om. lib. iv. p. 130. 
' Ssodi, StoT. CJT. Vcnei. put u. p. 901. ptuL iii. p. 432. 
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But all these were unavailing efforts against tbe 
su|)^or advantages which the Portuguese possessed 
in supplying Europe with the cosnnodities of the east, 
in consequence of haTiug opened a new mode of com- 
munication with it. At the same time, the Venetians, 
brought to the brink of ruin by the &tal league of 
Cambray, which broke the power and humbled the 
pride of the republic, were incapable of such efforts 
for the preservation of their commerce, as they niigbt 
have made in the more vigorous age of their govern- 
ment, and were reduced to the feeble expedients of a 
declining abate. Of this there is a remarkable in- 
stance in an offer made by them to the king of Por- 
tugal, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
twenty~t»ie, to purchase, at a stipulated price, all the 
spices imported into Lisbon, over and above what 
might be requisite for the consumption of his own sub- 
jects. If Emanuel had been so inconsiderate as to 
close with this proposal, Venice would have recovered 
alt tbe benefit of tbe gainful monopoly which she had 
lost. But the offer met with the reception that it 
merited, and was rejected without hesitation K 

The Portuguese, almost without obstruction, con- 
tinued their progress in the east, until they established 
there a commercial empire; to which, whetlter we 
consider its extent, its opulence, tbe slender power by 
which it was formed, or the splendour with which the 
government of it was conducted, there had hitherto 
been nothing comparable in the history of nations. 
Emanuel, who laid tbe foundation of this stupendous 
fabric, had the satis&ction to see it almost completed. 
£very part of Europe was supplied by Uie Portuguese 
with the productions of the east ; and if we except 
some inconsiderable quantity of them, which the Vene- 
tians still continued to receive by the ancient channels 
of conveyance, our quarter of the globe had no longer 

r Omt. de R«b. Enun. lib. xii. p. 2«5. 
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any commercial intercoune with India, and the regions 
of Asia beyond it, but by the cape of Good Hope. 

Though, from this period, the people of Europe 
have continued to carry on their trade vith India by 
aea, yet a considerable portion of the valuable produc- 
tions of the east is still conveyed to other regions of 
the earth by land-carriage. In tracing the progreas of 
trade with India, this branch of it is an object of con- 
nderable magnitude, which has not been examined 
with 8uffici«)t attention. That the ancients should 
have had recourse frequently to the tedious and ex- 
pensive mode of transporting goods by land, will not 
appear surprising, when we recollect the imperfect 
state of navigation among them. The reason of this 
mode of conveyance being not only continued, but in- 
creased, in modem times, demands some explanation. 

If we inspect a map of Asia, we cannot fail to ob- 
serve, that the communication throughout all the coun- 
tries of that great continent to the west of Indostan - 
and China, though opened in some degree towards the 
south by the navigable rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and towards the north by two inland seas, the Euxine 
and Caspian, must be carried on in many extensive 
provinces wholly by land. This, as I have observed, 
was the first mode of intercourse between different 
countries, and during the infancy of navigation it was 
the only one. Even after that art had attained some 
degree of improvement, the conveyance of goods by 
the two rivers formerly mentioned, extended so httle 
way into the interior country, and the trade of the 
Euxine and Caspian seas was so often obstructed by 
the barbarous nations scattered along their shores, 
that, partly on that account, and partly from the ad- 
herence of mankind to ancient habits, the commerce of 
the various prorinces of Asia, particularly that with 
India and the regions beyond it, continued to be con- 
ducted by land. 

The same circumstances which induced the inhabit- 
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ants of Asia to carry on auch a conridexable part of 
their cotnmerce with each other in thie manner, oper- 
ated with still more powerful effect in Africa. That 
vast continent, which little resembles the other divi- 
sions of the earth, is not penetrated with inland seas, 
like Europe and Asia, or by a chain of lakes like 
North America, or opened by rivers, the Nile alone 
excepted, of extended navigation. It forms one uni- 
form, continuous surface, between the various parts of 
which there could be no intercourse, from the earliest 
times, but by land. Rude as all the people of Africa 
are, and slender as the progress is which they have 
made in the arts of life, such a communication appears 
to have been early opened and always kept up. How 
far it extended in the more early periods to which my 
researches have been directed, and by what different 
routes it was carried on, I have not sufficient inibnna- 
tion to detemune with accuracy. It is highly probable 
that, from time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the 
perfumes, both of the southern parts of Africa and t^ 
its more northern districts, were conveyed either to 
the Arabian gulf or to Egjrpt, and exchanged for the 
spices and other productions of the east. 

The mahomedau religion, which spread with amas- 
ing rapidity over all Asia, and a considerable part of 
Afiica, contributed greatly towards the increase of 
commercial intercourse by land in both these quarters 
of the globe, and has given it additional vigour, by 
mingling with it a new principle of activity, and by 
directing it to a common centre. Mahomet enjoined 
all his followers to visit once in their Ufetime the 
caaba, or square building in the temple of Mecca, the 
immemorial object of veneration among his country- 
men, not only on account of its having been chosen, 
according to their tradition, to be the residence of man 
at his creation ", but because it was the first spot on 

1 AbuLOhui Bajrmdnc Khan, HiiL Ofininde <1m Ttfn, p. lA. 
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this earth which was coittecrated to the worship of 
Crod'. In order to prMeire continually upon their 
minds a sense of obligation to peifonn this duty, he 
directed that, in all the multiplied acts of devotion 
which his religion prescribes, true belieTers should 
always turn th^ faces towards that holy place*. In 
obedience to a precept solemnly enjoined and se- 
dulously inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims assem- 
ble annually izi every country where the mahomedan 
fiuth is established. From the shores of the Atlantic 
on one band, and &om the most remote regions of the 
east on the other, the votaries of the prophet advance 
to Mecca. Commercial ideas and objects mingle with 
those of devotion, the numerous camels ' of each cara- 
van are loaded with those commodities of every coun- 
try which are of easiest carriage and most ready sale. 
The holy dty is crowded, not only with zealous de- 
votees, but with opulent merchants. During the few 
days they remain there, the fair of Mecca is the 
greatest, perhaps, on the face of the earth. Mer- 
cantile transactions are carried on in it to an immense 
value, of which the despatch, the silence, the mutual 
confidence and good faith in conducting them, are the 
most unequivocal proof. The productions and manu- 
factures of India form a capital article in this great 
traffic, and the caravans, on their return, disseminate 
them through every part of Asia and Africa. Some of 
these are deemed necessary, not only to the comfort, 
hut to the preservation of life, and others contribute to 
its elegance and pleasure. They are so various as to 
suit the taste of mankind in every climate, and in dif- 
ferent stages of improvement; and are in high request 
among the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants of Asia. In order to supply 
their several demands, the caravans return loaded with 

> Ohuon, Tableau Gtaini de TEmpire Othoman, torn. lii. p. 150, eic. 
239. edit. Bto. 

•Hcrbclot, BibUoth. Orient, utic. Cuba at Ksblib. ■ S«(N(ite1iii. 
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the muslins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, 
the shawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, the 
diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilcare, the cin- 
namon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, and mace of the 
Moluccas, and an immense number of other Indian 



Besides these great caravans, formed partly by re- 
spect for a religious precept, and partly with a view to 
extend a lucrative branch of commerce, there are 
other caravans, and these not inconsiderable, com- 
posed entirely of merchants, who have no object but 
trade. These, at stated seasons, set out from different 
parts of the Turkish and Persian dominions, and pro- 
ceeding to Indostan, and even to China, by routes 
which were anciently known, they convey by land- 
carriage the most valuable commoditieH of these coun- 
tries to the remote provinces of both empire&. It is 
only by considering the distance to which large quan- 
tities of these commodities are carried, and frequently 
across extensive deserts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impassable, that we can fonn 
any idea of the magnitude of the trade with India by 
land, and are led to perceive that, in a Disquisition 
concerning the various modes of conducting this com- 
merce, it is well entitled to the attention which I have 
bestowed in endeavouring to trace it ". 

■ SeeNotGlir. 
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HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA, 

THE FOURTH SECTION. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

^ThUS I hare endeavoured to describe the prepress 
of trade with India, both by sea and by land, &oni the 
earliest times in which history affords any authentic 
infonnation csnceming it, until an entire revolution was 
made in its nature, and the mode of carrying it on, by 
that great discovery which I ori^nally fixed as the 
utmoBt boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this 
Disquisition might have been terminated. But as I 
have conducted my readers to that period when a new 
order of ideas and new arrangementa of policy began 
to be introduced into Europe, in consequence of the 
value and importance of commerce being so thoroughly 
understood, that in almost every country the encourage- 
ment of it became acbief object of public attention; as 
we have now reached that point whence a line may be 
drawn which marks the chief distinction between the 
manners and political institutions of ancient and modem 
times, it will render the work more instructive and use- 
ful, to conclude it with some general observations, 
whicb naturally arise from a survey of both, and a 
comparison of the one with the other. These observa- 
tions, 1 trust, wOl be found not only to have an intimate 
connexion with the subject of my researches, and to 
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throw additional light upon it ; bat will serve to illus- 
trate many particulars in the general history of com- 
merce, and to point out efiects or consequences of va- • 
rious events, which have not been generally observed, 
or considered with that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extensive effects of 
finding a new course of navigation to India by the cape 
of Good Hope, it may appear surprising to a modem 
observer, that a discovery of such importance was not 
made, or even attempted, by any of the commerdsl 
states of the ancient world. But in judging with re- 
spect to the conduct of nations in remote times, we 
never err more widely, than when we decide with re- 
gard to it, not according to the ideas and views of their 
age, hut of our own. This is not, perhaps, more con- 
spicuous in any instance, than in that under considera- 
tion. It was by the Tynans, and by the Greeks, who 
were masters of Egypt, that the different people of 
Europe were first supplied with the productions of the 
east. From the account that has been given of the 
manner in which they procured these, it is manifest 
that they had neither the same inducements with mo- 
dem nations to wish for any new conununication with 
India, nor the same means of accomplishing it. All 
the commercial transactions of the ancients with the 
east were confined to the ports on the Malabar coast, 
or extended, at farthest, to the island of Ceylon. To 
these staples, the natives of all the di&rent regions in 
the eastern parts of Asia brought the commodiLtea 
which were the growth of their several countries, or 
the product of their ingenuity, in their own vessels, and 
with them the ships irtmi Tyre and from Egypt com- 
pleted their investments. While the operations of their 
Indian trade were carried on within a sphere so circum- 
scribed , the conveyance of a cargo by the Arabian gulf, 
notwithstanding the expense of land-carriage, either 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, or across the desert to tlie 
Nile, was so sf^e and commodious, that the merchants 
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of Tyre and Alexandria had Btde reason to be soH- 
atoua for the discover; of any other. The situation of 
both these cities, as well as that of the other consider- 
able commercial states of antiquity, was very different 
from that of the countries to which, in later times, 
mankind have been indebted for keeping up intercourse 
with the remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 
England, Holland, which have been most active and 
successftil in this line of enterprise, all lie on the At- 
lantic ocean, in which every European voyage of dis- 
covery must commence, or have immediate access to it. 
But Tyre was situated at the eastern extremity of the 
Mediterranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be ranked 
among the most active trading cities of antiquity, lay 
considerably advanced towards the same quarter in that 
sea. The commerce of all these states was long con- 
fined within the precincts of the Mediterranean, and in 
some of them never extended beyond it. The pillars of 
Hercules, or the stnuts of Gibraltar, were long con- 
ridered as the utmost boundary of navigation. To 
reach this was deemed a signal proof of naval skill ; 
and before any of these states could give a beginning 
to an attempt towards exploring the vast unknown 
ocean which lay beyond it, they hod to accomplish -a 
voyage, according to their ideas, of great extent and 
much danger. This was sufiicient to deter them from 
engaging in an arduous undertaking, from which, even 
if attended with success, their situation prevented their 
entertaining hopes of deriving great advantage*. 

But could we suppose the discovery of a new pas* 
sage to India to have become an object of desire or 
pursuit to any of these states, their science as well as - 
practice of navigation was so defective, that it would 
have been hardly possible for them to attain it. The 
vessels which the ancients employed in trade were so 
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small as not to afford stowa^ for pronsioiu suffident 
to subsist a crew. during a long voyage. Their con- 
struction was such, that they could seldom venture 
to depart far from land, and their mode of steering 
along'the coast, which I have been obliged to mention 
often, so circuitous and slow, that from these, as weU 
aa from other circumstanceB which I might have spe- 
cified'', we may pronounoe a voyage from the Mediter- 
ranean to India, by the cape of Good Hope, to have 
been an undertaking beyond their power to accom- 
plish, in such a manner as to render it, in any degree, 
subservient to conunerce. To this decision, the ac- 
coutit preserved by Herodotus, of a voyage performed 
by some Phenician ships employed by a king of Egypt, 
which, taking their departure from the Arabian gulf, 
doubled the southern promontory of Africa, and ar- 
rived at the end of three years, by the straits of Gades, 
or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the NiieS can hardly be 
considered as repugnant ; for several writers of the 
greatest eminence among the ancients, and most dis- 
tinguished for their proficiency in the knowledge of 
geography, regarded this account rather as an amusing 
tale, than the history of a real transaction; and either 
entertained doubts concerning the possibility of sailing 
round Africa, or absolutely denied if*. But if what 
Herodotus relates concerning the course held by tbeie 
Phenician ships had ever been received by the ancioiU 
with general assent, we can hardly suppose, that any 
state could have been so wildly adventurous aa to ima- 
gine that a voyage, which it required three years to 
complete, could be undertaken with a prospect of cotn- 
mercial benefit. 

U. The rapid progress of the moderns in ezplorii^ 
India, as well as the extensive power and valuable set- 

>■ Goguet, Orig. da Linx, de* Arti, «lc. ii. p. 303. 329. 
' Lib. iv. c. 43. 

* Polfb. bb. iii. p. 193. edit. Cuiub. PUn. Nftt. Hiu. lib. u. c.C 
Ptol. Gengr. lib. iv. c. 9. Sm NoM Ivi. 
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tlementa which they early acqiuted there, mark such a 
distinction between their mode of conducting naval 
operations, and that of the ancients, as merits to be 
considered and explained with attention. From the 
reign of the first Ptolemy to the conquest of Egypt by 
the mahomedans, Europe had been supplied with the 
productions of the eaat by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while they were masters of Egypt, and 
by the subjects of the emperors of Constantinople, 
wh&t that kingdom became a province of their domi- 
nions. During this long period, extending almost to a 
thousand years, none of those people, the most en- 
lightened, undoubtedly, in the ancient world, ever ad- 
vanced by sea farther towards the east than the gulf of 
Siam, and had no regular established trade but with 
the ports on the coast of Malabar, or those in the 
island of Ceylon. They attempted no conquests in any 
part of India, they made no settlements, they erected 
no forts. Satisfied with an intercourse merely com- 
mercial, they did not aim at acquiring any degree of 
power or dominion in the countries where they traded, 
though it seems to be probable that they might have 
established it without much opposition &om the natives, 
a gentle, effeminate people, with whom, at that time, 
no foreign and more warlike race was mingled. But 
the enterprising activity of the Portuguese was not 
long confined within the same limits ; a few years after 
their arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
east, into regions unknown to the ancients. The king- 
doms of Cambodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the vast 
empire of China, and all the fertile islands in the great 
Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, 
were discovered; and the Portuguese, though opposed 
in every quarter by the mahomedans of Tartar or 
Arabiui orig^ settled in many parts of India, enemies 
much more formidable than the natives, established 
there that extensive influence and dominion which I 
have formerly described. 
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Of this renuurkable difference between the progress 
and operations of the ancients and modems in India, 
the imperfect knowledge of the former, with respect 
both to the theory and practice of navigation, seetm 
to have been the principal cause. From the coast of 
Malabar to the PhiKppines, was a voyage of an extent 
far beyond any that the ancients were accustomed to 
undertake, and, according to their manner of sailing, 
must bave required a great length of time to perform 
it. The nature of their trade with India was such, 
that they had not, as has been formerly observed, the 
same inducements with the modems, to prosecute dis- 
covery with ardour ; and, according to the description 
given of the vessels, tn which the merchants of Alex- 
andria carried on their trade from the Arabian gulf, 
they appear to have been very unfit for t^at purpose. 
On all these accounts, the ancients remidned satisfied 
with a slender knowledge of India; and influenced 
by reasons proceeding from the same cause, they at* 
tempted neither conquest nor settlement there. Jo 
order to accomplish either of these, they must have 
transjmrted a considerable number of men into India. 
But, from die defective structure of their ships, as 
well as from the imperfection of their art in navigating 
them, the ancients seldom ventured to convey a body 
of troops to any distance by sea. From Berenice to 
Musiris was to them, even after Hippalus had dis- 
covered the method of steering a direct course, snd 
when their naval skill bad attained to its highest state 
of improvement, a voyage of no less than seventy days. 
By the ancient route along the coast of Persia, a 
voyage from the Arabian gulf to any part of India 
must have been of greater length, and accomplished 
more slowly. As no hostile attack was ever made 
upon India by sea, either by the Greek monarcbs of 
Eg3fpt, though the two first of them were aUe and 
ambitious princes, or by the most enterprising of the 
Roman emperors, it is evident that they most have 
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deemed H an attempt beyond their power to txeeate. 
Alexander the great, and, in imitatioT] of him, his suc- 
cessors die monarcbs of Syria, were the only persons 
in the andent world who formed an idea of establishing 
their dominion in any part of India; but it was with 
armies led thither by land, that they hoped to acbieva 
this. 

III. The sadden effect of opening a direct commu- 
nication with the east) in towering the price of Indian 
commodities, is a circumstance that merits observation. 
How compendious soever the ancient intercourse with 
India may appear to have been, it was attended with 
considerable expense. The productions of the remote 
parts of Asia, brought to Ceylon, or to the ports on 
the-Malabar coast, by the natives, were put on board 
the ships which arrived from the Arabian gulf. At 
Berenice they were landed, and carried by camels two 
hundred and fifty-eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed down 
the river to Alexandria, whence they were despatched 
to different markets. The addition to the price of 
goods by such a multiplicity of operations must have 
been considerable, especially when the rate chargeable 
on each operation 'was fixed by monopolists, subject 
to no control. But after the passage to India, by the 
cape of Good Hope, was discovered, its various com- 
modities were purchased at first hand in the countries 
of which they were the growth or manuiacture. In all 
these, parUcularly in Indostan and in China, the sub- 
ustfence of man is more abundant than in any other 
part of the earth. The people live chiefly upon rice, 
the most prolific of all grains ; population, of conse- 
quencej is so great, and labour so extremely cheap, 
that every production of nature or of art is sold at a 
very low price. When these were shipped in different 
parts of India, they were conveyed directiy to Lisbon, 
by a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
safe, and thence ckculated through Europe. The 

VOL. VIII. S 
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carnage of mercantile goods by water is so tnoch lew 
expensive than by any other mode of coaveyance, ttuU 
as soon as the Portuguese could import the produc- 
tiona of India in sufficient quanddes to supply the de- 
mands of Europe, they were able to afford them at 
such a reduced price, that the competition of the 
Venetians ceased almost entirely, and the full streBm 
of commerce flowed in its natural direction towards 
the cheapest market In what proportion the Por- 
tuguese lowered the price of Indian commodities, 1 
cannot ascertain with precision, as I have not found in 
contemporary writers sufficient information with re- 
spect to that pouit. Some idea, however, of this, ap- 
proaching perhaps near to accuracy, may be formed 
from the computations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent 
English merchant. He has published a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in India, com- 
pared with the prices for which they were sold in 
Aleppo, from which the difference appears to be nearl; 
as three to one ; and he calculates, that, after a res- 
sonable allowance for the expense of the voyage from 
India, the same goods may be sold in England at half 
the price which they bear in Aleppo. The expense of 
tonveyiag the productions of India up the Persian 
gulf to Basfiora, and thence, either through the great 
or little desert to Aleppo, could not, I should ima^ne, 
difier considerably fraca that by the Red sea to Aleit- 
andria. We may, therefore, suppose that the Vene- 
tians might purchase them from the merchants of that 
city, at nearly the same rate for which tliey were sold 
in Aleppo j and when we add to this, what they must 
have charged as their own profit in all the markets 
which they frequented, it is evident that the Poibi- 
guese might afford to reduce the commodities of the 
east at a price below that which has been mentioned, 
and might supply every part of Europe with tbeni 
nnre than one half cheaper than formeriy. The en- 
terprising schemes of the Portuguese monatchs w«e 
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accompliBhed sooner, a« well as more completely, than 
m the hour of most sanguine hope they could have 
presumed to expect ; and euly in the sixteenth cen^ 
tury, their subjects became poBsessed of a monopoly 
of the trade with India, founded upon the only equit> 
able title, that of furnishing its productions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 

IV. We may observe, that in consequence of a more 
plentifiil supply of Indian goods, and at a cheaper 
rate, the demand for them increased rapidly in every 
part of Europe. To trace the progress of this ia 
detail would lead me far bey<Hid the period which I 
bare fixed as the limit of this Disquisition ; bot some 
general remarks concerning it will be found intimately 
connected with the subject of my inquiries' The chief 
'articles of importation from India, while the Romans 
bad the direction of the trade with that country, have 
been formerly specified. But upon the subversion of 
their empire, and the settlement of the fierce warriors 
of Scythia and Germany in the various countries of 
Europe, the state of society, as well as the condition of 
individuals, became so extremely different, that the 
wants and desires of men were no longer the same. 
Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progress beyond the rudest state of social life, had 
little relish for those accommodations, and that ele- 
gance, which are so alluring to polished nations. The 
curious manufkctures of sUk, the precious stones and 
pearb of the east, which had been the ornament and 
pride of the wealthy and luxurious citisens of Rome, 
were not ol^ects of deure to men who, for a consider^ 
able time after they took possession of their new con- 
quests, retained the original simplicity of their pastond 
manners. They advanced, however, from rudeness to 
refinement, in the usual course of progression which 
nations are destined to hold ; and an increase of wants 
and desires requiring new objects to gratify them, they 
began to acquire a relish for some of the luxuries of 
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India. Among these, they had a ungular predilection 
for the spiceriea and arotnatica which that country 
yields in such variety and abundance. Whence -then- 
peculiar fondnesi for these arose, it is not of import- 
ance to inquire. Whoever consults the writera of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which confirm 
this observation. In every enumeration of Indian com- 
modities which they ^e, spices are always mentioned 
as the moat considerable and precious article*. In 
their cookery, all dishes were highly seasoned with 
them. In every entertainment of parade, a profiiaon 
of them was deemed essential to magnificence. In 
. every medical prescription, they were principal ingre- 
dients ^ But considerable as the demand for sptces 
had become, the mode in which the nations of Europe 
had hitherto been euppUed with them was extremely 
disadvantageous. The ships employed by the mer- 
chants of Alexandria never ventured to visit those re- 
mote regions which produce the moat valuable spices, 
and before they could be circulated through Europe, 
they were loaded with the accumulated promts received 
by four or five different hands through which they had 
passed. But the Portuguese, with a bolder spirit of 
navigation, having penetrated into every part of Asia, 
took in their cargo of spices in the places where they 
grew, and could afford to dispose of them at such a 
price, that, from being an expensive luxury, they be- 
came en article of such general use, as greatly aug- 
mented the demand for them. An effect similar to this 
may be observed, with respect to the demand for other 
commodities imported from India, upon Uie reducticm 
of Aeir price by the Portuguese. From that period a 
growing taste for Asiatic luxuries may be traced in 
every country of £urope, and the number of shipa 

• Jsc de Vitrisc. Hin. HierM. up. Btngtn. i. p. 1099. Willi. Tjrr. 
lib. lu. c. 23. 

' Dn Cinge, Glowr. verb, Aromila, Speciei. Hcary'i Hiit. of G. Brit, 
TKl.iT. p. (£7, 696. 
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JBtted out for that trade at Lisbon continaed to in- 
crease every year •. 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and had 
long been deemed, it is remarkable that the Portuguese 
were suffered to remain in the undisturbed and exclu- 
sive possession of it, during the course of almost a cen- 
tury. In the ancient world, though Alexandria, from 
the peculiar felicity of its situation, could cany on an 
intercourse with the east by sea, and circulate its pro- 
ductions through Europe with such advantage, as gave 
it a decided superiority over every rival ; yet various 
attempts, which have been described in their proper 
places, were made, from time to time, to obtain s<nne 
share in a commerce so apparently beneficial. From 
the growing activity of the conmiercial spirit in the 
sixteenth century, as well as from the example of the 
eager solicitude with which the Venetians and Genoese 
exerted themselves alternately to shut out each other 
from any share in the Indian trade, it might have been 
expected that some competitor would have arisen to 
call in question the dum of the Portuguese to an ex- 
clusive right of traffic with the east, and to wrest from 
them some portion of it. There were, however, at that 
time, some peculiar circumstances in the political state 
of all those nations in Europe, whose intrusion, as 
rivals, the Portuguese had any reason to dread, which 
secured to them the quiet ei^oyment of their monopoly 
of Indian commerce, during such a long period. From 
the accession of Charles the fifth to the throne, Spain 
was either so much occupied in a multiplicity of opera- 
tions in which it was engaged by the ambition of that 
monarch, and of his son, Philip the second, or so intent 
on prosecuting its own discoveries and conquests in the 
new world, that although, by the successfid enterprise A. D, l 
of Magellan, its fleets were unexpectedly conducted, by 
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s new course, to that remote region of Asia which waa 
the seat of the moat gainful and aliuruig hranch of 
trade carried on by the Portuguese, it could make no 
considerable effort to aviul itself of the commercia] 
advantages "which it might hare derived from that 
event. By the acquisition of the crown of Portugal, 
in the year one thousand five hundred and eighty, the 
kings of Spain, instead of the rivals, became the pro- 
tectors of the Portuguese trade> and the guardians of 
all its exclusive rights. Throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the strength and resources of France were so 
much wasted by the fruitless expeditions of their mo- 
narchs into ICfdy, by their unequal contest with the 
power and policy of Charles the fifth, and by the cala- 
mities of the civil wars which desolated the kingdom 
upwards of forty years, that it could neither bestow 
much attention upon objects of commerce, nor engage 
in any scheme of distant enterprise. The Venedsna, 
how sensibly soever they might feel the mortifying re- 
verse of being excluded, almost entirely, from the In^ 
dian trade, of which their capital had been fbimerly 
the chief seat, were ao debilitated and humbled by the 
league of Cambray, that they were no longer capable 
of engaging in any undertaking of magnitude. Eng- 
land, weakened, as was formerly observed, by the long 
contest between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
and just beginning to recover its proper vigour, was 
restrained from active exertion, during one part of the 
sixteenth century, by the cautious maxims of Henry 
the seventh, and wasted its strength, during another 
part of it, by engaging inconsiderately in the wars be- 
tween the princes on the continent. The nation, though 
destined to acquire territories in India more extensive 
and valtutble than were ever possessed by any Euro- 
pean power, bad no such presentiment of its future 
eminence there, as to take an early part in the com- 
merce or transactions of that country; and a great part 
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of the century elapsed before it began to turn its atten> 
tion towards the ea§t. 

While the most conaiderable nations in Europe 
found it necessary, from the circumstances which I 
have mentioned, to remain inactive spectators of what 
passed in the east, the seven United Provinces of the 
Low Countries, recently formed into a small state, still 
struggiing for political existence, and yet in the infancy 
of its power, ventured to appear in the Indian ocean aa 
the rivals of the Portuguese ; and, despising their pre- 
tensions to an exclusive right of commerce with the 
extensive countries to the eastward of the cape of 
Good Hope, invaded that monopoly which they had 
hitherto guarded with such jealous attention. The 
English soon followed the example of the Dutch, and 
both nations, at first by the enterprising industry of 
private adventurers, and afterwards by the more power- 
ful efforts of trading companies, under the protection 
of public authority, advanced with astonishing ai-dour 
and success in this new career opened to them. The 
vast fabric of power which the Portuguese had erected 
in the eaat, a superstructure much too large for the 
basis on which it had to reet, was almost entirely over- 
turned, in as short dme, and with as much faciUty, as 
it hod been raised. England and Holland, by driving 
them from their most valuable settlements, and seizing 
the most lucrative branches of their trade, have at- 
tained to that preeminence in naval power and com- 
mercial opulence, by which they are dutinguished 
among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The coinddence, in point of time, of the dis- 
coveries made by Columbus in the west, and those of 
Gama in the east, is a singular circumstance, which 
merits observation, on account of the remarkable in- 
fluence of those events in forming or strengthening the 
commercial connexion of the diiTerent quarters of the 
globe with each other. - In all ages, gold and silver, 
particularly the latter, have been the commodities ex- 
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portetl with the greatest profit to lodia. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend bo little upon foreign 
countries, either for the necessaries or luxuries of life. 
The blessings of a favourable climate and fertile soil, 
augmented by their own ingenuity, afford them what- 
ever they desire. In consequence of this, trade with 
them has always been carried on in one tmiform man- 
ner, and the precious metals have been given in ex- 
change for their peculiar productions, whether of 
nature or art. But when the communication with 
India was rendered so much more easy, that the de- 
mand for its commodities began to increase far beyond 
what had been formerly known; if Europe had not 
been supplied with the gold and silver which it was 
necessary to carry to the markets of the east from 
sources richer and more abundant than her own barren 
and impoverished mines, she must either hare aban- 
doned the trade with India altogether, or have con- 
tinued it with manifest disadvantage. By such a con- 
tinual drain of gold and silver, as well as by the 
unavoidable waste of both in circulation and in manu- 
factures, the quantity of those metals must have gone 
on diminishing, and their value would have been bo 
much enhanced, that they could not have continued long 
to be of the same utility in the commercial tfansactions 
between the two countries. But before the effects of 
this diminution could be very sensibly felt, America 
opened her mines, and poured in treasures upon Eu- 
rope in the most copious stream to which mankind ever 
had access. This treasure, in spite of innumerable 
anxious precautions to prevent it, fiowed to the mar- 
kets where the commodities necessary for supplying 
the wants, or gratifying the luxury, of the Spaniards 
were to be found ; and from that time to the present, 
the English and Dutch have purchased the productions 
of China and Indostan with silver brought from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru. The immense exportation 
of silver to the east, during the course of two centuries, 
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has not only been replaced by the continual influx from 
America, but the quantity of it has been considerably 
augmented, and, at the same time, the proportional 
rate of ita value in Europe and in India has varied so 
httle, that it is chiefly vith silver that many of the 
capital articles imported from the east are still pur- 
chased. 

While America contributed in this mamier to fao- 
litate and extend the intercourse of Europe with Asia, 
it gave rise to a traffic with Africa, which, from slender 
beginnings, has become so considerable as to form the 
chief bond of commercial connexion with that conti- 
nent. Soon after the Portuguese had extended their 
discoveries on the coast of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive some benefit from 
their new settlements there, by the sale of slaves. Va- 
rious circumstances combined in favouring the revival 
of this odious tra£Bc. In every part of America, of 
which the Spuiiards took possession, they found that 
the natives, from the feebleness of their frame, from 
their .indolence, or from the injudicious manner of 
treating tbem, were incapable of the exertions requisite 
either for working mines, or for cultivating the earth. 
Eager to find hands more industrious and efficient, the 
Spaniards had recourse to their neighbours the Portu- 
guese, and purchased from them negro slaves. Expe- 
rience soon discovered, that they were men of a more 
hardy race, and so much better fitted for enduring 
fatigue, that the labour of one negro was computed to 
be equal to that of four Americans " ; and from that 
time the number employed in the new world has gone 
on increasing with rapid progress. In this practice, 
no leas repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to 
the principles of religion, the Spaniards have unhap- 
pily been imitated by all the nations of Europe, who 
have acquired territories in the wanner climates of the 

^ Hilt, of Ameiki, vol. L 
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new world. At present the number of negro slaves in 
the settlements of Great Britain aod France in the 
West Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the establish- 
ment of servitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modern times, extremely unfavourable to population, 
it requires an annual importation from Africa of at 
least fifiy-eight thousand to keep up the stock '. If it 
were posnble to ascertain, with equal exactness, the 
number of slaves in the Spanish dominions, and in 
North America, the total number of negro slaves nigfat 
be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which has 
given it a visible ascendant over the three other divi- 
uons of the earth, by discerning their respective wants 
and resources, and by rendering them reciprocally sub- 
servient to one another, has established an union among 
Aem, from which it has derived sn immense increase 
of opulence, of power, and of enjoyments. 

YII. Though the discovery of a new world in the 
west, and the opening of a more easy and direct com- 
munication with the remote regions of the east, co- 
operated towards extending the commerce, and adding 
to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable difference 
may be observed, with respect both to the time and 
the manner in which they produced these efiects. 
When the Portuguese first visited the different coun- 
tries of Asia, stretching from the coast of Malabar to 
China, they found them possessed by nations highly 
civilized, which had made considerable progress in 
elegant as well as useful arts, which were accustomed 
to intercourse with strangers, and well acquainted with 
all the advantages of commerce. But when the Spa- 
niards began to explore the new world which they dis- 
covered, the aspect which it presented to them was 
very different. The islands were inhabited by naked 
savages, so unacquainted with the simplest and most 

* IlcpoitDfLonUortfa«PriTjC<niiKil,i.d.17B8. 
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neoessary arta of life, that they sabaiBtod chiefly on the 
spontaneous productionB of a fertile Bcdl and geiual 
ctimate. The continent appeared to be a forest of im- 
mmse extent, along the coast of which were scattered 
srane feeble tribes, not greatly superior to the islanders 
in industry or improrement. fiven its two large mo- 
narchies, which hare hem dignified with the appel- 
lation of ciTilized states, had not advanced so far be- 
yond their countrymen, as to be entitled to that name. 
The inhabitants bath of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted 
with the useful metab, and destitute of the address 
requisite for acquiring such command of the inferior 
ammala, as to denve any considerable aid from their 
labour, bad made so little progress in agriculture, the 
flrst of all arts, that one of the greatest difficulties with 
which the small number of Spaniards, who overturned 
those highly extoDed empires, had ta struggle, was 
how to procure in them what was sufficient for their 
subsistence. 

It xas, of consequence, with a very diffbrent sprit 
that the intercourse with two countries, resembling 
each other so httle in their degree of improvement, 
was begun and carried on. The Portuguese, certain 
of finding in the east not only the productions with 
which the boimtiftil hand of nature has enriched that 
part of the globe, but various manufactures which had 
long been known and admired in Europe, engaged in 
this aUuiing trade with the greatest eagerness. The 
encouragement of it their monarchs considered as a 
chief object of government, towards which they di- 
rected all the power of the kingdom, and roused their 
subjects to such vigorous exertions in the prosecution 
of it, as occasioned that astonishing rapidity of pro- 
gress which I have described. The sanguine hopes 
wiA which the Spaniards entered upon their career of 
discovery, met not with the same speedy gratification. 
From the industry of the rude inhabitants of the new 
world, they did not receive a single article of conun»ce. 
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Even the natural productions of the mbI and cBnuite, 
when not cherished and multiplied by the fostering 
and active hand of man, were of little account. Hope, 
rather than success, incited them to persist in extend- 
ing their researches and conquests ; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from these, it left the 
prosecution of them chiefly to private adventurers, by 
whose enterprising activity, more than by any effort of 
the state, the moat valuable possesions of Spun in 
America were acquired. Instead of the instantaneous 
and great advantages which the Portuguese derived 
from their discoveries, above half a century elapsed 
before the Spaniards reaped any benefit of consequence 
from their conquests, except the small quantities of 
gold which the islanders were compelled to collect, and 
the plunder of the gold and silver employed by the 
Mexicans and Peruvians as ornaments of their persons 
and temples, or as utensils of sacred or domestic use. 
It was not until the discovery of the mines of Potosi in 
Peru, in the year one thousand five hundred and for^- 
five, and of those of Sacotecaa in Mexico, soon after, 
that the Spanish territories in the new world brou^t 
a permanent and valuable addition of wealth and re- 
venue to the mother country. 

Nor did the trade with India Aitkr more from that 
with America, in respect of the particular circumstances 
which I have explained, than in respect to the manner 
of carrying it on, afler it grew to be a considerable ob- 
ject of political attention. Trade with the east was a 
simple mercantile transaction, confined to the purchase 
either of the natural productions of the country, such 
as spices, precious stones, pearls, etc. or of the manu- 
factures which abounded among an industrious race of 
men, such as silk and cotton stuffs, porcelain, etc. 
Nothing more was requisite in conducting this trade, 
than to settle a few skilful agents in proper places, to 
prepare a proper assortment of goods for completing 
the cargoes of ships as soon as they arrived firom Eu- 
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fope, or at the utmost to acquire the connnand of a 
few fortified stations, which might secure them ad- 
miasion into ports where they might careen in safety, 
and find protection from the insults of any hostile 
power. There was no necessity of making any at- 
tempt to establish colonies, either for the cultivation 
of the soil, or the conduct of manu&ctures. Both 
these remained, as ftvmerly, in the hands of the 



But as soon as that wild spirit of enterprise, which 
animated the Spaniards who first explored and sub- 
dued the new world, began to subside, and when, in* 
stead of roving as adventurers from province to pro- 
vince in quest of gold and silver, they seriously turned 
their thoughts towards rendering their conquests bene- 
ficial by cultivation and industry, they found it neces- 
sary to establish colonies in every country which they 
wished to improve. Other nations imitated their ez- 
an^tle in tiie settlements which they afterwards made 
in some of the islands, and on the conliaent of Nordi 
America. Europe, after having desolated the new 
world, began to repeople it, and under a ^stem of 
colonization, the spirit and regulations of which it is 
not the object of this Disquisition to explain, the Eu- 
ropean race has multiplied there amazingly. Every 
article of commerce imported firom the new world, if 
we except the fiirs and ^ns purchased from the in- 
dependent tribes of hunters in North America, and 
fit>iB a few tribes in a similar state on the southern 
continent, is the produce of the industry of Europeans 
' settled there. To their exertions, or to those of hands 
which they have taught or compelled to labour, we are 
indebted for sugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, 
and even the gold and silver extracted frx>m the bowels 
of the earth. Intent on those lucrative branches of 
industry, the inhabitants of the new world pay little 
attention to those kinds of labour which occupy a con- 
siderable part of the members of other societies, and 
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depend, in some measure, for their Hubsistence, ami, 
entirely, for every article of elegance and luxury, upon 
the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans have be- 
come manufacturers for America, and their industry 
has been greatly augmented by the vast demands for 
supplying the wants of extensive countries, the popu- 
lation of which is continually increasing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined solely to the nations 
which have a more immediate connexion with the Ame- 
rican colonies ; it is felt in every part of Europe that 
furnishes any article exported to them, and gives ac- 
tivity and vigour to the band of the artisan in the 
inland provinces of Germany, as well as to those in 
Great Britain and other countries which carry on a 
direct trade with the new world. 

But while, the discovery and conquest of America is 
allowed to be one principal cause of that rapid increase 
of industry and wealth, which is conspicuous in Europe 
during the two last centuries, some timid theorists have 
maintained, that throughout the same period Europe 
has been gradually impoverished, by being drained of 
its treasure, in order to carry on its trade with India. 
But this apprehension has arisen from inattention to 
the nature, and use of the precious metals. They are 
to be considered in two different lights ; either as the 
ngns which all civilized nations have agreed to employ, 
In order to estimate or represent the value both of la- 
bour and of all commodities, and thus to facilitate the 
purchase of the former and the conveyance of the latter 
firom one proprietor to another; or gold and silver may 
be viewed as being themselves commodities, or articles 
of commerce, for which some equivalent must be given 
by such as wish to acquire them. In this light the 
exportation of the precious metals to the east should be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they are exported 
must purchase them with the produce of its own labour 
and ingenuity, this trade must contribute, though not 
in the same obvious and direct manner as that with 
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America, towHrda augmenting the general industry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, aa the price of 
Mexican and Peruvian dollars vhich are necessary for 
carrying on its trade with India, must give a certain 
quantity of its woollen or cotton cioth or hardware, 
then the hands of an additional namber of manu&c- 
turers are rendered active, and work to a certain amount 
must he executed, for which, without this trade, there 
would not have been any demand. The nation reaps 
all the benefit arising &om a new creation of industry. 
With the gold and silver which her manufactures have 
_ purchased in the west, she is enabled to trade in the 
markets of the east, and the exportation of treasure to 
India, which haa been so much dreaded, instead of 
impoverishing, enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the discovery of the passage to India, 
by the cape of Good Hope, and to the vigour and suc- 
cess with which the Portuguese prosecuted their con* 
quests and established their dominion there, that Eu- 
rope has been indebted for its preservation from the 
most illiberal and humiliating servitude that ever op- 
pressed polished nations. For this observation I am 
indebted to an author, whose ingenuity has illustrated, 
and whose eloquence has adorned, the history of the 
setllemmts and commerce of modem nations m the east 
and west Indies * ; and it spears to me so well founded 
as to merit more ample investigation. A few years 
after the first appearance of the Portuguese in India, 
the dominion of the Mameiuks was overturned by the 
irresistible power of the Turkish arms, and Egypt and 
Syria were umexed as provinces to the ottoman «n|Hre. 
If after this event the commercial intercourse with India 
had continued to he carried on in its ancient chaiuKli, 
the Turkish sultans, by being masters of Egypt and 
Syria, must have possessed the absolute command of it, 
whether the productions of the east were conveyed by 
t 

*■ H. I'AbW Bajul. 
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the Red sea to Alexandria, or were transported b^ 
land-carriage from the Persian gulf to Constantinople, 
and the ports of the Mediterranean. The nionarchs 
who were then at the bead of this great empire, were 
neither destitute ofabilitiea to perceive the jweeminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor ofambitioii 
to aspire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluki, 
by confirming the ancient privileges of the Venetians 
in Egy^t and Syria, and by his regulations concerning 
the duties on Indian goods, which t have already men* 
tioned, early discoveKd bis solicitude to secure all the 
advantages of commerce widi the east to his own domi- 
nions. The attention of Solyman the magnificent, his 
successor, seems to have been equally directed towards 
the same object. More enlightened than any monarch 
of the ottoman race, he attended to all the traosactioiu 
of the European states, and had observed the power aa 
well as opulence to which the repubUc of Venice bad 
attuned by engrossing the commerce with the east. He 
now beheld Portugal rising towards the same elevation 
by the same means. Eager to imitate and to supplant 
them, he formed a scheme suitable to his character for 
political wisdom and the appellation of ' institutor of 
ruieS)' by which the Turkish historians have distin- 
giushed him, and established, early in his reign, a syi- 
tem of commeroal laws in his domimone, by which he 
hoped to render Constantinople the great staple of In- 
dian trade, as it had been in the prosperous ages of the 
Greek empire '. For accomplishing tiiia scheme, how- 
ever, he did not rely on the operation of laws alone; he 
A.D. 1638. fitted out about the same time a formidable fleet in the 
Red sea, under the conduct of a confidential officer, 
with such a body of janizaries on board of it, as he 
deemed sufficient not only to drive the Portuguese out 
of all their new settlements in India, but to take pos- 

' Pttmta, Iliit. VcdM. lib. vil. p. 6B9. 3uidi, Stor. Cinl. V«Dei. pw> ■'■ 
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sesnoD of some commodious station in that country, and 
to erect hia standard there. The Portuguese, by 
effiirts of valour and constancy, entitled to the splendid 
success with which they were crowned, repulsed this 
powerful armament in every enterprise it undertook, 
and compelled the shattered remains of the Turkish 
fleet and army to return with ignominy -to the harbours 
from which they had taken their departure, with the 
most sanguine hopes of terminating the expedition in 
a very different manner ". Solyman, though he nerer 
relinquished the design of expelling the - Portuguese 
from India, and of acquiring some establishment there, 
was so occupied, during the remainder of his reign, by 
the multiphcity of arduous operations, in which an in- 
satiable ambition involved him, that he never had leisure 
to resume the prosecution of it with vigour. 

If either the measures of Selim had produced the 
effect which he expected, or if the more adventurous 
and extensive plan of Solyman had been carried into 
execution, the command of the wealth of India, together 
with such a marine as the monopoly of trade with that 
country has, in every age, enabled the power which 
possessed it to create and maintain, must have brought 
an accession of force to an empire already formidable 
to mankind, that would have rendered it altogether ir- 
resistible. Europe, at that period, was not in a con- 
dition to have defended itself against the combined 
exertions of such naval and military power, supported 
by commercial wealth, and under the direction of a 
monarch whose comprehensive genius was able to derive 
from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ all 
with the greatest e£^t. Happily for the human race, 
the despotic system of Turkish government, founded on 
such illiberal fanaticism, as has extinguished science in 
Egypt, in Assyria, and in Greece, its three favourite 

■■ Ana de Barros, dec. ir. lib. i. c 1, ate. 
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manskmi in ancient tamei, was prevented &c«n extending 
its dominion over Europe, and from suppressing liberty, 
learning, and taste, when beginning to niake successful 
efibrta to revive theret and again to blesa, to enlighten, 
and to polish mankind. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engagement 
which I came under*, to make some observations upon 
the genius, the manners, and institutions of the people 
of India, as fiu* as they can be traced from the earliest 
agea to whioh our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an intention of 
BurreyiDg its whole extent ; were I to view each object 
which it presents to a philosophical inquirer, under all 
its different aspects, it would lead me into researches 
and specuIaticMis, not only of immense length, but 
altogether foreign from the subject of this Disquisition. 
My inquiries and refiecti(H)s shall, therefore, be con- 
fined to what is intimately connected with the design 
of this work. I shall collect the facts which the an- 
cients have transmitted to us concerning the institu- 
tions peculiar to the natives of India, and, by compar- 
ing them with what we now know of that country, 
endeavour to deduce such concluaions, as tend to point 
out the circumstances which have induced the rest of 
mankind, in every age, to carry on commercial inter- 
course to so great an extent with that country. 

Of this intercourse there are conspicuous proofs in 
the earliest periods concerning which history aSbrds 
information. Not only the people contiguous to India, 
but remote nations, aeem to have been acquainted, 
from time imisemoriali with its commodiUea, and to 
have valued diem so highly, that in order to procure 
them they undertook fatiguing, expensive, and danger- 
ous journeys. Whenever men give a decided prefer- 
ence to the commodities of any particular country, this 
must be owing either to its possessing some valuable 

' See p. 146 of tbi* Tolnme. 
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natural productions peculiar to its soit sod climate, or 
to some superior progress which its inhabitants have 
made in industry, art, and elegance. It is not to any 
peculiar excellence in the natural productions of India, 
that we must ascribe entirely the predilection of an- 
cient nations for its commodities; for, pepper ex- 
cepted, an article, it must be allowed, of great im- 
portance, they are little different from those of other 
tropical countries ; and Ethiopia or Arabia might have 
fiilly supplied the Phenicians, and other trading people 
of antiquity, with the spices, the perfumes, the precious 
stones, the gold and silver, which fonned the principal 
articles of their commerce. 

Whoever, then, wishes to trace the commerce with 
India to its source, must search for it, not so much in 
any peculiarity of the natural productions of that coun- 
try, as in the superior improvement of its inhabitants. 
Many facts have been transmitted to us, which, if they 
are examined with proper attention, clearly demon- 
strate,' that the natives of India were not only more 
early civilized, but had made greater progress in civil- 
ization than any other people. These I shall endea- 
vour to enumerate, and to place them in such a point 
of view as may serve both to throw light upon the in- 
stitutions, mumers, and arts of the Indians, and to 
account for the eagerness of all nations to obtain the 
productions of their ingenious industry. 

By the ancient heathen writers, the Indiuis were 
reckoned among those races of men which they de- 
nominated ' autochthones' or ' aborigines,' whom they 
considered as natives of the soil, whose origin could 
not be traced ''. By the inspired writers, the wisdom 
of the east, an expression which is to be understood as 
a description of their extraordinary progress in science 
and arts, was early celebrated '. In order to illustrate 
and confirm these explicit testimomes concerning the 

■> Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 151. ' 1 Kingi, iv. 31. 
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ancient and high civilization of the inhabitant^of In- 
dia, I shall take a view of their rank and condition aa 
indiridualB ; of their civil policy ; of their laws and 
judicial proceedings ; of their useful and elegant arte; 
of their sciences ; and of their religious institutions ; as 
fiir as information can be gather^ from the accounts of 
the Greek and Roman writers, compared with what 
still remains of their ancient acquirements and insti- 
tutioDs. 

I. From the most ancient accounts of India we learn, 
that the distinction of ranks and separation of profes- 
sions were completely established there. This is one 
of the most undoubted proofs of a society considerably 
advanced in its progress. Arts in the early stages of 
social life are so few, and so ^mple, that each man is 
sufficiently master of them all, to gratily every demand 
of bis own limited desires. A savage can form his 
bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, wijthout calling in the aid of any hand more 
skilful than his own^. But when time has augmented 
the wants of men, the productions of art become so 
complicated in' their structure, or so curious in their 
fabric, that a particular course of education is requisite 
towards forming the artist to ingenuity in contrivance 
and expertness in execution. In proportion as refine- 
ment spreads, the distinction of professions increases, 
and they branch out into more numerous and minute 
Bubdiviaions. Prior to the records of authentic his- 
tory, and even before the most remote lera to which 
their own traditions pretend to reach, this separation 
of professions had not only taken place among the na- 
tives of India, but the perpetuity of it was secured by 
an institution, which must be considered as the fun- 
damental article in the system of their policy. The 
whole body of the people was divided into four orders 
or casts. The members of the first, deemed the roost 

■* HUuiyof A■»*"">'">l•'■■ 
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aacred, had h for th«r pronne« to study the principles 

of relig:ion ; to perform its functions ; and to cultivate 
the sciences. They were the priests, the instructers, 
and philosophers of the nation. The members of the 
second order were iotmsted with the government and 
defence of the state. In peace they were ita rulers 
and magistrates; in war they were the generals who 
commanded its armies and the soldiers who fought its 
battles. The third was composed of husbandmen and 
merchants ; and the fourth of artisans, labourers, and 
servants. None of these can ever quit his own cast, or 
be admitted into another*. The station of every in- 
dividual is unalterably fixed ; his destiny is irrevoc- 
able; and the walk of life la marked out,' from which 
he must never deviate. This line of separation is not 
only established by civil authority, but confirmed and 
sanctioned by religion, and each order or cast is said to 
have proceeded from the divinity in such a different 
manner, that to mingle and confoiind them would be 
deemed an act of most daring impiety'. Nor is it 
between the four different tribes alone that such in- 
superable barriers are fixed ; the members of each 
east adhere invariably to the professions of their fore- 
fethers. From generation to generation, the same 
ftmilies have followed, and will always continue to 
follow, one uniform line of Hfe. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members 
which compose a community, seem, at first view, to be 
adverse to improvement either in science or in arts ; 
and by forming around the different orders of men 
artificial barriers, which it would be impious to pass, 
tend to circumscribe the operations of the human mind 
within a narrower sphere than nature has allotted to 
them. When every man is at full liberty to direct his 
efforts towards those objects and that end which the 
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impulse of his own mind prompt! him to prefer, he 
may be expected to attaiti that high degree of emi- 
Bence to which the uncootrolled ezertioiu of geniiu 
and industry naturally conduct. The regulations of 
Indian policy, with respect to the difierent orders of 
men, must necessarily, at some times, check genius in 
its career, and confine to the functions of an inferior 
cast talents fitted to shine in an higher sphete. But 
the arrangements of civil govemment are made, not for 
what is extraordinary, but for wiiat ia conunm ) not for 
the few, but for the many. The object of the first 
Indian legislators was to employ the most effectual 
means of providing tbr the subsistence, the security, 
and happiness of all the members of the community 
over which they presided. With this view they set 
apart certain races of men for each of the Tarious 
professions and arts necessary in a well-ordered so- ' 
ciety, and appointed the exercise of them to be trans- 
mitted from father to son In succession. This system, 
though extremely repugnant to the ideas which we, 
by being- placed in a very different state of society^ 
have formed, will be found, upon attentive inspec- 
tion, better adapted to attain the end in vi^w, than a 
careless observer, at first sight, is apt to imagine. The 
hnman mind bends to the law of necessi^, and is ac- 
customed not only to aeoommodate itself to the r»- 
atrunts which the condition of its nature, or the insti- 
tations of ita cmintry impose, but to acquiesce in them. 
From his entrance into life an Indian knows the station 
allotted to him, and the fiinctions to which he is de- 
stined by his birth. The objects which relate to 
these, are the first that present themselves to his view. 
They occupy hb thongbta, or employ bis hands; and, 
froM bis earliest years, he is trained to the habit of 
dung with ease and pleasure that which he must con- 
tinue Ui^ngh life to do. To this nmy be ascribed 
that high degree of perfection conspicuous in many of 
the Indian manafactares ; and though veneration for 
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the practices of their anceaton may check the ifHiit of 
invention, yet, by adhering to these, they acquire such 
an eKpertness and delicacy of hand, that Europeans, 
with all the advantages of superior science, and the aid 
of more complete instruments, have never been able to 
equal the exquisite execution of their workmanship. 
While this high improveotent of their more curious 
manufactures excited the admiration and attracted the 
o<Haamerce of other nations, the separation of profes- 
sions in India, and the early distribution of the people 
into classes, attached to particular kinds of labour, 
secured such abundance of the more common and use- 
ful commodities, as not only supplied their own wants, 
hut ministered to those of the countries around them. 

To this early division of the people into casts we 
must likewise ascribe a striking peculiarity in the state 
of India ; the permanence of its institutions, and the 
immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. What 
now is in India always was there, and is likely still to 
continue: neither the ferocious violence and illiberal 
fanaticism of its mahomedan conquerors, nor the power 
of its European masters, have effected any considerable 
alteration*. The same distinctions of condition take 
place, the same arrangements in civil and domestic 
society remain, the same maxima of religion are held in 
veneration, and the same sciences and arts are culti- 
vated. Hence, in all ages, the trade with India has 
been the same; gold and silver have uniformly been 
carried thither in order to purchase the same commo- 
dities with which it now supplies all nations ; and, &om 
the age of Pliny to the present times, it has been al- 
ways considered and execrated as a gulf which swallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows inces- 
santly towards it, and from which it never returns^. 
According to the accounts which I have given of the 
cargoes anciently imported from India, they appear to 
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have consiated of nearly the tame artictea with those of 
the investments in our own times ; and whatever difier- 
SDce we may observe in them seems to have arisen, not 
so much from any diversity in the nature of the commo- 
ditJes which the Indians prepared for sale, as from a 
variety in the tastes, or in the wants, of the nations 
which demanded them. 

n. Another proof of the early and high civilization 
of die people of India may be deduced from consider- 
ing their political constitution and form of government. 
The Indians trace back the history of their own coun- 
try through an immens€ succession of ages, and assert 
that all Asia, from the mouth of the Indus on the west, 
to the confines of China on the east, and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, to cape Comorin on 
the south, formed a vast empire subject to one mighty 
sovereign, under whom ruled several hereditary princes 
and rajahs. But their chronology, which measures the 
life of man in ancient times by thousands of years, and 
computes the length of the several periods, during 
which it supposes the world to have existed, by millions, 
is so wildly extravagant as not to merit any serious dis- 
cussion. We must rest satisfied, then, until some more 
certain information is obtained with respect to the 
ancient history of India, with taking the first accounts 
of that country, which can be deemed authentic, from 
the Greeks, who served under Alexander the great. 
They found kingdoms of considerable magnitude esta- 
blished in that country. The territories of Porus and 
of Taxiles comprehended a great part of the Panjab, 
one of the most fertile and best cultivated countries in 
India. The kingdom of the Prasii, or Gandaridfe, 
stretched to a great extent on both sides of the Ganges. 
All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, w^re powerful and populous. 

This description of the partition of India into states 
of such magnitude, is alone a convincing proof of its 
having advanced far in civilization. In whatever region 
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of the earth there has be«n an opportunity of obeenring 
the progresa of men in eodal life, they appear at Srat 
m small independent tribes or communities. Their 
common wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual 
jealousies, as well as the necessity of securiDg subaiat' 
ence, compel them to drive to a distance erery rira] 
who might encroach on those domains which they con- 
sider as their own. Many ages elapse before thej 
coalesce, or acquire sufficient foresight to provide for 
the wants, or sufficient wisdom to conduct the aflUn, 
of a numerous society. Even under the genial cUmote, 
and in the rich soil of India, mate Ikvourable, perhaps, 
to the union and increase of the human species than 
any other part of the globe; the formation of such ex- 
tensive states, as were established in that country when 
first visited by Europeans, must have heea a work of 
long time; and the members of them must have been 
long accustomed to exertions of useful industry. 

Though monarchical government waa established in 
all the countries of India to which the knowledge of 
the ancients extended, the sovereigns were far from 
possessing uncontrolled or despotic power. No trace, 
indeed, is discovered there Af any^sembly or puUlc 
body, the members of which^Ah^in their own right, 
or as representatives of their fellow-citizenB, could in- 
terpose in enacting laws, or in superintendiAg the exe- 
cution of them. InsUtutions destined to assrat and 
guard the rights belonging to men in social state, how 
familiar soever the idea may be to the people of Ett- 
rope, never formed a part of the poKdcal constitutitxt 
in any great Asiatic kingdom. It was to different prin- 
ciples that the natives of India were indebted for re- 
strictions which limited the exercise of regal power. 
The rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the 
privileges of the different casts were deemed inviolable. 
The monarcbs of India, who were all taken from the 
second of the four classes formerly described, which is 
intrusted with the functions of government and exer- 
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ciee of war, behold among their subjects an order of 
men far superior to theoiBelves in dignity, and so con- 
scious of their own preeminence, both in rack and in 
sanctity, that they would deem it degradation and pol- 
lution, if they were to eat of the same food with their 
8ove^eign^ Their peraons are sacred, and even for 
the most heinous crimeB they cannot be capitalty pun- 
ished; their blood must never be shed^. To men in 
this exalted station monarchs must look up with re- 
spect, and reverence them as the minieters of religion 
and the teachers of wisdom. On important occasions, 
it is the duty of sovereigns to consult them, and to be 
directed by their advice. Their admonitions, and even 
their censureB, must be received with submissive re- 
spect. This right of the Brahmins to oflfer their opi- 
nion with respect to the administration of public affairs 
was not unknown to the ancients'; and in some ac- 
counts preserved in India of the events which happened 
in their own country, princes are mentioned, who, 
having violated the privileges of the casts, and disre- 
garded the remonstrances of the Brahmins, were de- 
posed by their authority, and put to death*". 

While the sacred rights of tlie Brahmins opposed a 
barrier against the encroachments of r^al power, on 
the one hand, it was circumscribed, on the other, by 
the ideas which those who occupied the highest stations 
in society entertained of their own dignity and privi- 
leges. As none but the members of the cast next in 
rank to that wliich religion bas rendered sacred, could 
be employed in any function of the state, the sovereigns 
of the extensive kingdoms -anciently established in In- 
dia, found it necessary to intrust them with the super- 
intendence of the cities and provinces too remote to be 

> Orme'a Dusert. vol. i. p. 4. Sletcha, elc. p. 113. 
* CodeofGealoDLawi, ck.iu. Hct. 10. p. 275. 383, etc. 
■ Sinbo, lib. it. p. 1039, C. 

~ AccoDDt oT the QuKlitira requiiite ia a Magiatnte, prefixed by Iba 
Piutdiu to the Code of Oentoo Lam, p. di. aad exvi. 
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under their own immediate inspectioo. In these sta- 
tioDB they often acquired such wealtli and influence, 
that offices conferred during pleasure continued heredi- 
tariiy in their families, and they came gradually to form 
an intermediate order between the sovereign and his 
subjects ; and, hy the vigilant jealousy with which they 
maintained their own dignity and privileges, they con- 
strained their rulers to respect them, and to govern 
with moderaUon and equity. 

Nor were the benefits of these reatrunts upon the 
power of the sovereign confined wholly to the two su- 
perior orders in the state ; they extended, in some de- 
gree, to the third class employed in agriculture. The 
labours of that numerous and useful body of men are 
BO essential to the preservation and happiness of society, 
that the greatest attention was paid to render their 
condition secure and comfortable. According to the 
ideas which prevuled among the natives of India, as 
we are informed by the first Europeans who visited 
their country, the sovereign is considered as the sole 
universal proprietor of all the land in his dominions, 
Mid from him is derived every species of tenure by 
which his subjects can hold it. These lands were let 
out to the farmers who cultivated them, at a stipulated 
rent, amounting usually to a fourth part of their annual 
produce paid in kind". In a country where the price 
of work is extremely low, and where the labour of cul- 
tivation is very inconsiderable, the earth yielding its 
productions almost spontaneously, where subsistence is 
amazingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and 
houses are built and iumished at little expense, this 
rate catmot be deemed exorbitant or oppressive. As 
long as the husbandman continued to pay the esta- 
blished rent, he retained possession of the &rm, which 
descended, like property, from father to son. 

These accounts, given by ancient authors of the con- 

■ Slnb. lib. XV. f. 1030, A. Died. Sic. hh. ii. p. &3. 
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dition and tenure of the renters of land in India, agree 
so perfectly with what now takes place, that it may be 
considered almost as a description of the present state 
of its cultivation. In every part of India where the 
native Hindoo princes retain dominion, the ' ryots,* the 
modem name by which the renters of land are distin- 
guished, hold their poseessiona by a lease, which may 
be considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by 
ancient surveys and valuations. This arrangement has 
been so long established, and accords so well with the 
ideas of the natives, concerning the distinctions of casts, 
and the functions allotted to each,' that it has been in- 
violably maintained in all the provinces subject either 
to mahomedans or Europeans ; and to both it serves as 
the basis on which their whole system of finance is 
founded". In a more remote period, before the origintd 
institutions of India were subverted by foreign invaders, 
the industry of the husbandmen, on which every mem- 
ber of the community depended for subsistence, was as 
secure as the tenure by which he held his lands was 
equitable. Even war did not interrupt his labours or 
endanger his property. It was not uncommon, we are 
informed, that while two hostile armies were fighting a 
battle in one field, the peasants were ploughing or 
reaping in the next field in perfect tranquillity p. 
These maxims and regulations of the ancient legisla- 
tors of India have a near resemblance to the system of 
those ingenious speculators on political economy in 
modem times, who represent the produce of land as 
the sole source of wealth in every country ; and who 
consider the discovery of this principle, according to 
which they contend that the government of nations 
.should be conducted, as one of the greatest efforts of 
human wisdom. Under a form of government, which 
paid such attention to all the different orders of which 
the society is composed, particularly the. cultivators of 
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tlie earth, it U not wonderful that the ancients should 
describe the Indians ai a most happy race of meo ; and 
that the most inteUigent modem obserrerB should cele- 
brate the equity, the humanity, and mildness of r«fliHn 
policy. A Hindoo r^ah, as I have been informed l^ 
persons well acquainted with the state of India, re- 
sembles more a &ther presiding in a numerous family 
of his own children, than a sovereign ruling ovn* in- 
feriors, subject to his dominion. He endeavours to 
secure their happiness with vigilant soliatude: they 
are attached to him with the most tender auction and 
inviolable fidelity. We can hardly concave men to be 
placed in any state more &TOurable to then- acquiring 
all the advantages derived from social nnion. It is only 
when the mind is perfectly at ease, and neither feels 
nor dreads oppression, that it employs its active powers 
in forming numerous arrangements of police, for se- 
curing its enjoyments and increasing them. Many ar- 
rangements of this nature the Greeks, though accus- 
tomed to their own institutions, the most perfect at that 
time in Europe, observed, and vlmired among the 
Indians, and mention them as instances of high civiUxa- 
tion and improvement. There were established among 
the Indians three dutioct classes of officers, one of 
which had it in charge to inspect agriculture, and every 
kind of coimtry work. They measured the portions of 
land allotted to each renter. They had die custody of 
the 'tanks,' or public reservoirs of water, without a 
regular distribution of which, the fields in a torrid cli- 
mate cannot be rendered fertile. They marked out the 
oourse of the highways, along which, at certain dis- 
tances, they erected stones to measure the road and 
direct travellers''. To officers of a second 'class was 
committed the inspection of the police in cities ; their 
functions, of course, were many and various ; smne of 
which only I shall specify. They appropriated houses 
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for the receptioD of atrangen; they protected them 
from ii^ury, provided for theii subsistence, and, when 
seized with any disease, they appointed physicians to 
attend them ; and, on the event of their death, they 
not only buried them with decency, but took charge of 
their effects, and restored them to their relatioiu. 
They kept exact registers of births and of deaths. 
They visited the pubUc markets, and examined weights 
and measures. . The third class" of officers superin- - 
tended the military department ; but, as the objects to 
which their attention was directed are foreign from the 
subject of my inquiries, it is unnecessary to enter into 
any detail with respect to them^ 

As manners and customs in India descend almost 
without variation from age to age, many of the peculiar 
institu^ns which I have enumerated still snbsiat there. 
There is stSl the same attention to the constructitHi 
ami preaervatioB of tanks, and the distribution of their 
waters. The direction of roads, and placing stones 
along them, is still an object of police. ' Choultries,' 
or houses built for the accommodation of travellers, are 
frequent in every part of the connbry, and are usefid as 
well as noble momiments of Indiui munificence and 
humanity. It is cmly among men in the most improved 
state of society, and under the best forms of govern- 
ment, that we discover instttutioiM rimilar to those 
which I have described; and many nations have ad- 
vanced far in their progress, without establishing ar- 
rangements of police equally perfect. 

III. In estim^iog the progress which any nation has 
made in cavilisatiim, the object that merits the greatest 
degree of attentimi, next to its. political consdtntion, is 
the spirit of the laws and nature of the forms by which 
jts judicial proceeding aie regulated. In the early and 
rude ages of society, the few diaputee with respect to 
proper^ wluch arise, are terminated by the interposi- 

' Sinbo. lib. It. p. 1034, A, «lc Diod. Sic lib. ii. p. ^M. 
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tion of the old men, or by the authority of the chiefs in 
every small tribe or community; their deciaions are 
dictated by their own discretion, or founded on plwn 
and obvious m&xima of equity. But aa controversies 
multiply, cases similar to such as have been formerly 
determined must recur, and the avards upon these 
grow gradually into precedents, which serve to regulate 
future judgments. Thus, long before the nature of 
property is defined by positive statutes, or any rules 
prescribed concerning the mode of acquiring or con- 
veying it, there is gradually formed, in every state, a 
body of customary or common law, by which judicial 
proceedings are directed, and every decision conform- 
able to it is submitted to with reverence, as the result 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of ages. 

In this state the administration of justice seems to 
have been in India when first visited by Europeans. 
Though the Indians, according to their account, had 
no vnitten laws, but determined every controverted 
point, by recollecting what had been formerly de- 
cided*; they assert that justice was dispensed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes were most 
severely punished '. But in this general observation is 
contained all the intelligence which the ancients furnish 
concerning the nature and forms of judicial proceedings 
in India. From the time of Megasthenes, no Greek or 
Roman of any note appears to have resided long enough 
in the country, or to have been so much acquainted with 
the customs of the natives, as to be capable of entei^ 
ing into any detail with' respect to a point of so great 
nnportance in their policy. Fortunately, the defects 
of their information have been amply supplied by the 
more accurate and extensive researches of the mo- 
dems. During the course of almost three centuries, 
the number of persons who have resorted from Europe 
to India has been great. Many of them who have re- 

■ Strcbo, lib. iv. p. 1035, D. ■ Diod. Sic lib. ii. p. 154. 
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mained long in the country, and were persons of liberal 
education and enlarged minds, liave lived in such fami- 
liar intercourse with the natives, and acquired so com- 
petent a knowledge of their latiguagea, as enabled them 
to observe their institutions with attention, and to de- 
scribe them with fidelity. Respectable as their autho- 
rity may be, I shall not, in what I offer for illustrating the 
judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, rest upon it alone, . 
but shall derive my information from sources higher 
and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century Akber, 
the sixth in descent from Tamerlane, mounted, the 
throne of Indostan. He b one of the few sovereigns 
entitled to the appellation both of great and good, and 
the only one of mahomedan race, whose mind appears 
to have risen so far above all the illiberal prejudices of 
that &nadcal religion in which he was educated, as to 
be capable of foming a plan worthy of a monarch who 
loved his people, and Was solicitous to render them 
happy. As, in every province of his extensive domi- 
nions, the Hindoos formed the great body of his sub- 
jects, he laboured to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
their religion, their sciences, their laws, and institu- 
tions ; in order that he might conduct every part of his 
government, particularly the administration of justice, 
in a manner as much accommodated as possible to their 
own ideas". In this generous undertaking he was se- 
conded with zeal by his vizier Abul Faze), a minister 
whose understanding was not less enHghtened than that 
of his master. By their assiduous researches, and con- 
sultation of learned men', such information was ob- 
tained as enabled Abul Fazel to publbh a brief compen- 
dium of Hindoo juriaprudence in the Ayeen Akbery', 
which may be considered as the first genuine commu- 
nication of its principles to persons of a different re- 

" See Not* Uiii. ■ Aj*eo Aibcrj, A. vol. iu. p. 96. 

I Vol. in. p. 197, «lc. 
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A.D, 1773. ligjon. About two centuries aiWrwarda, the Olustrious 
example of Akber was imitated and surpassed by Mr. 
Hastings, the govemor^general of the British settle- 
ments in India. By his authority, and under his in* 
spection, the most eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which he 
presided, were assembled at Calcutta; and, in the 
course of two years, compiled, &om their most aociept 
and approved authors, sentence by sentence, without 
addition or diminudon, a full code of Hindoo laws'; 
which is undoubtedly the most valuable and authentic 
elucidation of Indian policy and manners that has been 
hitherto communicated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, some of the writers, upon 
whose authority they found the decrees which they 
have inserted in the code, lived several millions of years 
before their time'; and they boast of having a succes- 
sion of expounders of their laws from that period to 
the present. Without entering into any examination 
of what is BO extravagant, we may conclude, that the 
Hindoos have in their possession treatises concerning 
the laws and jurisprudence of their country, of more 
remote antiquity than are to be found in any other na- 
tion. The truth of this depends not upon their own 
testimony alone, but it is put beyond doubt by one cir- 
cumstance, that all these treatises are written in the 
Sanskreet language, which has not been spoken for 
many ages in any part of Indostan, and is now under- 
stood by none but the most learned Brahmins. That 
the Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at the time 
when their laws were composed, is most clearly esta- 
blished by internal evidence contained in the code itself. 
Among nations beginning to emerge from barbarism, 
the regulations of law are extremely simple, and appli- 
cable only to a few obvious cases of daily occurrence. 
Men must have been long united in a social state, their 

■ Preface to ihe Code, p. t. ' Ibid. p. iiitiii. 
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traasaclions must have been numerous and complex ; 
and judges must have determined an immense variety 
of controversies to whicli these gire rise, before the sys- 
tem of law becomes bo voluminous and comprehensive 
as to direct the judicial proceedings of a nation far ad- 
vanced in improvement. In that early age of the Ro- 
man republic, when the laws of the twelve tables were 
promulgated, nothing more was required than the la- 
conic injunctions which they contain for regulating the 
decisions of courts of justice; but, in a later period, 
the body of civil law, ample as its contents are, waa 
found hardly sufiBcient &r that puipose. To the jejune 
brevity of the twelve tables, the Hindoo code has no 
resemblance; but with respect to the nimiber and va- 
riety of points it considers, it will bear a comparison 
with the celebrated digest of Justinian, or with the sys- 
tems of jurisprudence in nations most highly civilized. 
The articles of which the Hindoo code is composed, 
are arranged in natural and luminous order. They 
are numerous and comprehensive, and investigated with 
that minute attention and discernment which are natural 
to a people distinguished for acuteness and subtilty of 
understanding, who have been long accustomed to the 
accuracy of judicial proceedings, and acquiunted with 
all the refinements of legal practice. The decisions 
concerning every point, with a few exceptions occa- 
sioned by local prejudices and peculiar customs, are 
founded upon the great and immutable principles of 
justice which the human mind acknowledges and re- 
spects, in every age, and in all parts of the earth. 
\Vhoever examines the whole work, cannot entertun a 
doubt of its containing the jurisprudence of an en- 
lightened and commerdal people. Whoever looks into 
any particular title, will be surprised with a minuteness 
of detail and nicety of distinction, which, in many in- 
stances, seem to go beyond the attention of European 
legislation ; and it is remarkable that some of the regu- 
lations which indicate the greatest degree of refinementj 
v2 
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were established in periods of the most remote anti- 
quity. " In the first of the sacred law tracts," as is 
observed bj a person to whom oriental literatnre, in all 
its branches, has been greatly indebted, " which the 
Hindoos suppose to have been revealed by Menu, some 
millions of years ago, there is a curious passage on the 
legal interest of money, and the limited rate of it in 
different cases, with an exception in regard to adven- 
tures at sea; an exception wliicb the sense of mankind 
approves, and which commerce absolutely requires, 
though it was not before the reign of Charles the first, 
that our English jurisprudence fully admitted it in re- 
spect of maritime contracts^." It is likewise worthy of 
notice, that though the natives of India have been dis- 
tinguished in every age for the humanity and mildness 
of their disposition, yet such is the solicitude of their 
lawgivers to preserve the order and tranquillity of so- 
ciety, that the punishments which they inflict on crimi- 
nals, are, agreeably to an observation of the ancients 
already mentioned, extremely rigorous, " Punishment, 
according to a striking personi6cation in the Hindoo 
code, is the magistrate ; punishment is the inspirer of 
terrour; punishment is the nourisher of the subjects; 
punishment is the defender from calamity ; punishment 
is the guardian of those that sleep ; punishment, with 
a black aspect and a red eye, terrifies the guilty*." 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants of 
India, whether we consider them as individuals, or as 
members of society, appears, from the preceding inves- 
tigation, to have been extremely fiivourable to the cul- 
tivation of useful and elegant arts; we are naturally 
led to inquire, whether the progress which they actu- 
ally made in them was such as might have been ex- 
pected from a people in that situation. In attempting 
to trace this progress, we have not the benefit of guid- 
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ance equal to that which conducted our researches 
concerning the former articles of inquiry. The an- 
cients, from their slender acquuntance with the interior 
state of India, have been able to communicate little in- 
formation with respect to the arts cultivated there ; and 
though the modems, during their continued intercourse 
with India for three centuries, have hod access to ob- 
serve them with great attention, it is of late only, that, 
by studying the languages now and formerly spoken in 
India, and by consulting and translating their most 
eminent autliors, they have begun to enter into that 
path of inquiry which leads with certainty to a tfao- 
rougli knowledge of the state of arts cultivated in Uiat 
country. 

One of the first arts which human ingenmty aimed 
at improving, beyond what mere necessity requires, 
was that of building. In tlie brief remarks which the 
subject of my inquiries leads me to make on the pro- 
gress of this art in India, I shall confine my attention 
wholly to those of highest antiquity. The most du- 
rable monuments of human industry are public build- 
ings. The productions of art formed for the common 
purposes of life, waste and perish in using them ; but 
works destined for the benefit of posterity subsist 
through ages, and it is according to the manner in 
which these are executed, that we form a judgment with 
respect to the degree of power, skill, and improvement 
to which the people by whom they were erected had 
attained. In every part of India monuments of high 
antiquity are found. These are of two kinds : such as 
were consecrated to the offices of religion, or fortresses 
built for the security of the country. In the former of 
these, to which Europeans, whatever their structure 
may be, give the general name of ' pagodas,* we may 
observe a diversity of style, which both marks the gra- 
dual progress of architecture, and throws light on the 
gener^ state of arts and manners in different periods. 
The most early pagodas appear to have been nothing 
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more than excavations in mountainous parts of the 
country, formed probably in imitation of the natural 
caveras to which the first inhabitants of the earth retired 
for safety during the night, and where they found shel- 
ter from the inclemency of the Beasona. The most ce- 
lebrated, and, as there is reason to believe, the most an- 
cient of all these, is the p&goda in the island Elephanta, 
at no great distance from Bombay. It has been hewn 
by the hands of man out ofa solid rocic, about halfway 
up a high mountain, and formed into a spacious area 
nearly 120 feet square. In order to support the roof 
and the weight of the mountain that lies above it, a num- 
ber of massy pillars, and of a form not inelegant, have 
been cut out of the same rock, at such regular distances, 
as, on the first entrance, presents to the eye of the 
spectator an appearance both of beauty and of strength. 
Great part of the inside b covered with human figures 
in high relief, of gigantic size as well as singular forms, 
and distinguished by a variety of symbols representing, 
it is probable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worshipped, or the actions of the heroes whom they 
admired. In the isle of Salsette, still nearer to Bombay, 
are excavations in a similar style, hardly inferior in mag- 
nificence, and destined for the same religious purposes. 
These stupendous works are of such high antiquity, 
that as the natives catmot, either from history or tra- 
dition, give any information concerning the time in 
which they were executed, they universally ascribe the 
formation of them to the power of superior beings. 
From the extent and grandeur of these subterraneous 
mansions, which intelligent travellers compare to the 
most celebrated monuments of human power and art 
in any part of the earth, it is manifest that they could 
not have been formed in that stage of social life where 
men continue divided into small tribes, unaccustomed 
to the efforts of persevering industry. It is only in 
states of considerable extent, and among people long 
habituated to subordination, and to act with concert. 
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that the idea of such magnificent works is conceived, 
or the power of accomplishing them can be found. 

That some such powerful state was established in 
India at the time when the ezcavations in the islands 
of Elephanta and Salsette were formed, is not the 
only conclusion to be drawn from a survey of them ; 
the style in which the sculptures with which they are 
adorned is executed, indicates a considerable improve- 
ment in art at that early period. Sculpture is the imi- 
tative art in which man seems to have made the first 
trial of his own talents. But even in those countries 
where it has attained to the highest degree of per- 
fection, its progress has been extremely slow. Who- 
ever has attended to the history of this art in Greece, 
knows how far removed the first rude essay to repre- 
sent the human form, was from any complete delinea- 
tion of if*. But the different groupes of figures which 
still remain entire in the pagoda of Elephanta, however 
low they must rank if they be compared with the more 
elegant works of Grecian or even Etruscan artists, are 
finished in a style considerably superior to the bard 
inexpressive manner of the Egyptians, or to the figures 
in the celebrated palace of Persepolis. In thb light 
they have appeared to persons abundantly qualified to 
appreciate their merit; and from di^rent drawings, 
particularly those of Kiebubr, a traveller equally ac- 
curate in observing and faithfiil in describing, we must 
form a favourable opinion of the state of arts in India 
at that period. 

It is worthy of noUce, that although several of the 
figures in the caverns at Elephanta be so different 
from those now exhibited in the pagodas as objects of 
veneration, that some learned Europeans have imagined 
they represent the rites of a religion more ancient than 
that now established in Indostan, yet by the Hindoos 
tliemsetves the caverns are considered as hallowed 

* Winkelmu'i Hiit. tie I'Art. chei lei Anciciu, una. i. p. 32, (Ic. 
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places of their own worship, and they still resort 
thither to perform their devotions, end honour the 
figures there In the same manner with those in theu 
own pagodas. In confirmation of this, 1 have been 
informed by an intelligent observer, who visited this 
subterraneous sanctuary in the year 1783, that he was 
accompanied by a sagacious Brahmin, a native of Be- 
nares, who, though he had never been in it before ibal 
time, recognised at once all the figures ; was well ac- 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life of 
erery deity or human personage there represented; 
and expluned with fluency the meaning of the various 
symbols by which the images were distinguished. 
This may be considered as a clear proof that the 
system of mythology now prevalent in Benatea, is not 
different from that delineated in the caverns of Ele- 
phanta. Mr. Hunter, who visited Elephanta in the 
year 1784, seems to consider the figures there as re- 
presenting deities who are stilt objects of worship 
among the Hindoos'. One circumstance serves to 
confirm the justness of this opinion. Several of the 
most conspicuous personages in the groupes at Ele- 
phants are decorated vrith the ' zennar,' the sacred 
string or cord peculiar to the order of Brahmins, an 
authentic evidence of the distinction of casts having 
been established in India at the time when these works 
were finished. 

i. Instead of caverns, the original places of worship, 
which could be formed only in particular situations, the 
devotion of the people soon began to raise temples in 
honour of their deities in other parts of India. The 
structure of these was at first extremely simple. They 
were pyramids of large dimension, and had no light 
within but what came from a small door. After having 
been long accustomed to perform all the rites of rehgion 
in the gloom of caverns, the Indiana were naturally led 

' ArchmilogU, vol. vii. p. 2B6, etc. 
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to consider the aolemn darkness of such a mansion as 
sacred. Some pagodas in this first style of buOding 
still remain in Indostan. Drawings of two of these at 
Deogur, and of a third near Tanjore in the Camatic, 
all fabrics of great antiquity, have been published by 
Mr. Hodges'; and though they are rude structures, 
they are of such magnitude as must have required the 
pover of some considerable state to rear them. 

S, In proportion to the progress of the different 
countrira of India in opulence and refinement, the 
structure of their temples gradually improved. From 
plain buildings they became highly ornamented fabrics, 
and, both by their extent and magnificence, are monu< 
ments of the power and taste of the people by whom 
they were erected. In this highly finished style there 
are pagodas of great antiquity in different parts of 
Indostan, particularly in the southern provinces, which 
were not exposed to the destructive violence of maho- 
medan zeal*. In order to assist my readers in fonning 
such an idea of these buildings, as may enable them to 
judge with respect to the early state of arts in India, 1 
shall briefly describe two, of which we hare the most 
accurate accounts. The entry to the pagoda of Cbil- 
lambrum, near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coast, 
held in high veneration on account of its antiquity, is 
by a stately gate under a pyramid an hundred and 
twenty-two feet in height, built with large stones above 
forty ket long and' more than five feet square, and all . 
covered with plates of copper, adorned with an im- 
mense variety ot figures neatly executed. The whole 
structure extends one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-two feet in one direction and nine hundred and 
thirty-six in another. Some of the omaiaental parts 
are finished with an elegance entitled to the admiration 
of the most ingenious artists'*. The pagoda of Sering- 

' No. VI. ( See Note liiv. 

* Uibi. de Lillet, torn. iixj. p. 41, etc Voy. de M. SoDocrat, torn. 
i. p. 3t7. 
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bam, superior in sanctity to that of Chillambrum, sur- 
passes it as much in grandeur ; and fortunately I can 
convey a more perfect idea of it by adopting the words 
of an elegant and accurate hbtorian. This pagoda is 
utuated about a mile Irom the western extremity of 
the island of Seringham, formed by the division of the 
great river Caveri into two channels. , " It is com- 
posed of seven square indosures, one within the other, 
the waUs of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
thick. These inclosures are three hundred and fifty 
feet distant from one another, and each has four targe 
gates, with a high tower; which are placed, one in the 
middle of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to 
the four cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
four miles in circumference, and its gateway to the 
south is ornamented with pillars, several of which are 
single stones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in 
diameter; and those which form the roof are still 
larger: in the inmost inclosures are the chapels. 
About half a mile to the east of Seringham, and 
nearer to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another 
large pagoda called Jembikisma; but this has only one 
incIoBure. The extreme veneration in which Sering- 
ham is held, arises from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be 
worshipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all 
parts of the peninsula come here to obtain absolution, 
and none come without an offering of money ; and a 
large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Brahmins who inhabit the pa^ 
goda; and these, with their families, formerly com- 
posed a multitude of not less than forty thousand souls, 
maintained, without labour, by the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of 
India, the Brahmins live in a subordination which 
knows no resistance, and slumber in a voluptuousness 
which knows no wants'." 

■ Omw'* HiM. of Hilii. Tnmuct. of Indoitui, vol. i. p. ITS. 
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The other spedee of pablic buiUiags which I men- 
tioned, were those erected for the defence of the coun- 
try. From the unmense plains of Indostan, there 
arise, in different parts, eminences and rocks formed 
by nature to be places of stren^h. Of these the na- 
tives early took possession, and, fortifying them with 
works of various kinds, rendered them ahnost impreg- 
nable stations. There seems to have been in some 
distant ager a period of general turbulence and danger 
in India, when such retreats were deemed essentially 
necessary to public safety; for among the duties of 
magistrates prescribed by the Pundits, one is, " that 
he shall erect a strong tott in the place where he 
chooses to reside; and shall build a wall on all the 
four sides of it, with towers and battlements, and shall 
make a full ditch around it''." Of these fortresses se- 
veral remain, which, both from the appearance of the 
buildings, and from the tradition of the natives, must 
have been constructed in very remote times. Mr. 
Hodges has published views of three of these, one 
of Chunar Gur, situated upon the river Ganges, about 
sixteen miles above the city of Benares'; the second, 
of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the south of Agra " ; 
the third of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares". 
They are all, particolarly Gwallior, works of connder- 
able magnitude and strength. The fortresses in Ben- 
gal, however, are not to be compared with several in 
the Deccan. Asseergur, Burhampour, and Dowlata- 
bad, are deemed by the natives to be impregnable"; 
and I am assured by a good judge, that Asseergur is 
nideed a most stupendous work, and bo advantageously 
utosted that it would be extremely difficult to reduce 
it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo Sultaun lately 
rendered himself master, is not inferior to any of them, 
either in strength or importance^. 

^ Inuod. to Code of Gentoa ttan, y. ciL ■ No. L 

-No.n. -No-m. > Rcnndl. Uem. p. 133. 139. 

' Hutuical uid Polttied View ot the Deccan, p. 13. 
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Nor is it only from surveying their public works that 
we are justified in asserting the early proSciency of 
the Indians in elegant and useful arts ; we are led to 
form the same conclusion by a view of those produc- 
tions of their ingenuity, which were the chief articles 
of their trade with foreign nations. Of these the la- 
bours of the Indian loom and needle have, in every 
age, been the most celebrated ; and fine linen is con- 
jectured) with some probability, to have been called by 
the ancients, ' sindon,' from tbe name of the river In- 
dus or Sindus, near which it was wrought in the high- 
est perfection'*. The cotton maoulactures of India 
seem anciently to have been as much admired as they 
axe at present, not only for their delicate texture, but 
for the elegance vrith which some of them are em- 
broidered, and the beautiful colour of tbe fiowers with 
which others are adorned. From the earliest period 
of European intercourse with India, that country has 
been diatinguisbed for tbe number and ezceDence of 
the substances for dying various colours, with which it 
abounded '. Tbe dye of the deep blue colour in high- 
est estimation among the Romans, bore the name of 
'indicum'.' From India, too, the substance used in 
dying a bright red colour seems to have been im- 
ported ' ; and it is well known that both in the cotton 
and silk stufis, which we now receive from India, the 
blue and the red are the colours of most conspicuous 
lustre and beauty. But however much the ancients 
may have admired these productions of Indian art, 
some circumstances, which I have already mentioned, 
rendered their demand for the cotton manu&ctures of 
India far inferior to that of modem times;- and this 
has occasioned the information concerning tbem which 

') Kr Wtlliun Jonu'i Third Diieoursc, p. ^18. 
' Stnbo, lib. I*, p. 1018, A. 1024, B. 
• Plin. N>L HiiL lib. xxxv. c. 6. MCt. 27. 
> Sdmaiiui, Eiercit Pliniuiie in Snlin. p. IBO, etc. H 
tJamionymii Hyla JUiic>, c. 107. Sec Nolo Itv. 
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we receive from the Greek and Roman wrteers to be 
very imperfect. We may conclude, however, from the 
wonder^ resemblance of the antnent state of India to 
the modem, that in every period the productions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The inge- 
nuity of the Indians in other kinds of workmanship, 
particularly in metals and in ivory, is mentioned widi 
praise by ancient authors, but without any particular 
description of their nature '. Of these early produc- 
tions of Indian artists, there are now some «pe<dmen8 
in Burope, from wluch it appears that they were ac- 
quainted with the method of engraving upon the hard- 
est stones and gems ; and, both in the elegance of their 
designs and in neatness of execution, had arrived at 
a considerable d^ree of excellence. An ingenious 
writer maintuns, that they art of engraving on gems was 
probably an Indian invention, and certainly was early 
improved there, and he supports this opinion by seve- 
ral plausible arguments". The Indian engraved gems, 
of which he has published descriptions, appear to be 
the workmanship of a very remote period, as the le- 
gends on them are in the Sanskreet language'. 

But it is not alone bom the improved state of me- 
chanic arts in India, that we conclude its inhabitants to 
have been highly civilized ; a proof of this, still more 
convincing, may be deduced from the early and extra- 
ordinary productions of their genius in the fine arts. 
This evidence is rendered more interesting, by being 
derived from a source of knowledge which the laud- 
able curiority of our countrymen has opened to the 
people of Europe within these few years. That all 
the science and literature possessed by the Brahmins, 
were contained in books written in a language under- 

■ Stnbo, lib. IT. p. 1044, B. Diimj*. Feriegct. *«r. 1016. 

' Bupe'* Introd. to Tune'* Dacnpt. CaUL of Eogimved C«nu, «ic. 
p. »ii. «lc. 

' Ha^'i latrod. lo Tuiie'i DucripL CaUl. of Engntved Genu, vol. i. 
p. 74. Tdt. ii. pbtc xiii. 
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stood by a few only of the most learned among them, 
is a fact which has long been known ; and all the Eu- 
ropeans settled in India during three centuiiea, have 
complained that the Brahmins obstinately refused to 
instruct any person in this language. But, at length, 
by address, mild treatment, and a .pervasion that the 
eameatnesB with which instruction was solicited, pro- 
ceeded not from any intention of turning their religion 
into derision, but from a desire of acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of their sciences and hterature, the scruples 
■of the Brahmins have been overctHue. Several British 
gentlemen are now completely masters of the Sanskreet 
language.' The mysterious veil, formerly deemed im- 
penetrable, is removed ; and, in the course of five 
years, the curiosity of the public has been gratified by 
two publications as singular as they were unexpected. 
The one is a translation by Mr. Wilkins, of an episode 
from the ' M ahabarat,' an epic poem in high estimation 
among the Hindoos, composed, according to their ac- 
count, by Kreeshna Dwypayen Veias, the most eminent 
of all their Brahmins, above three thousand years be- 
fore the christian sera. The other is 'Sacontala,' a 
dramatic poem, written about a century before the 
birth of Christ, translated by sir W. Jones. I shall 
endeavour to give my readers such a view of the sub- 
ject and composition of each of these, as may enable 
them to estimate, in some measure, the degree of merit 
which they possesa. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, consisting of 
upwards of four hundred thousand lines. Mr. Wilkins 
has translated more than a third of it; but only a 
short episode, entitled Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto pub- 
lished, and from this specimen we must form an opi- 
nion with respect to the whole. The subject of the 
poem is a fatnous civil war between two branches of 
the royal house of Bhaurat. When the forces on each 
side were formed in the field, and ready to decide the 
contest by the sword, Arjoon, the fiivourite and pupil 
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of the god Kreeshna, who accompanied him in this 
hour of danger, requested of him to cause his chariot 
to advance between the two hostile armies. He looked 
at both armies, and beheld on either aide, none but 
grandsires, uncles, cousins, tutors, sons, and brothers, 
near relations or bosom friends; and when he had 
gazed for a while, and saw these prepared for the 
fight, be was seized with extreme pity and compunc- 
tion, and uttered his sorrow ia the following words : 
— "Having beheld, O Kreeshna! my kindred thus 
wuting anxious for the fight, my members fail me, my 
countenance withereth, the hair standeth an end upon 
my body, and all my frame trembleth with horrour; 
even Gandeev, my bow, escapeth from my hand, and 
ray skin is parched and dried up. — When I have de- 
stroyed my kindred, shall I longer look for happiness? 
I wish not for victory, Kreeshna; I want not domi- 
nion ; I want not pleasure ; for what is dominion and 
the enjoyments of life, or even life itself, when those 
for whom dominion, pleasure, and enjoyment were to 
be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and stand 
here in the field ready for the battle? Tutors, sons, 
and fathers, grandsires, and grandsons, uncles, ne- 
phews, cousins, kindred, and firiends! Although they 
would kill me, I wish not to fight them ; no not even 
for the dominion of the three regions of the universe, 
much less for this little earth*." In order to remove 
his scruples, Kreeshna informs him what was the duty 
of a prince of the Chehteree or military cast, when 
called to act in such a situation, and incites him to per- 
form it by a variety of moral and philosophical argu- 
ments, the nature of which I shall have occasion to 
consider particularly in another part of this Disserta- 
tion. In this dialogue between Kreeshna and his pu- 
pil, there are several passages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The speech of Aijoon I 

' Baghv>t-Ceet>, p. 30, 31. 
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hare quoted, in which he expresses the anguish of his 
soul, must have struck every reader as beaudfiil and 
pathetic ; and I shall afterwards produce a description 
of the supreme being, and of the revereuce wherewith 
he should be worshipped, which is sublime. But while 
these excite our admiration, and confirm us in the be- 
lief of a high degree of civilization in that country 
where such a work was produced, we are surprised at 
the defect of taste and of art in the manner of introduc- 
ing this episode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in 
battle-array, eager for the fight ; a young hero and his 
instructer are described a« standing in a chariot of war 
between them; that surely was not the moment for 
teaching him the principles of philosophy, and deli- 
vering eighteen lectures of metaphysics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic and 
epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under the dis- 
advantage of being obUged to form an opinion from a 
single specimen of each, and that of the latter, too, as 
it b only a part of a large work, an imperfect one. 
But if, from such scanty materials, we may venture 
upon any decision, it must be, that of the two, the 
drama seems to have been conducted with the most 
correct taste. This will appear from the observations 
which I now proceed to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations considerably advanced in refine- 
ment, that the drama is a fevourite entertmmnent. 
The Greeks had been for a good dme a polished 
people ; Alcaeus and Sappho had composed their 
odes, and THales and Anaximander had opened their 
schools, before tragedy made its first rude essay in the 
cart of Thespis ; and a good time elapsed before it 
attained to any considerable degree of excellence. 
From the drama of Sacontala, then, we must form an 
advantageous idea of the state of improvement in that 
society to whose taste it was suited. In estimating its 
merit, however, we must not apply to it rules of criti- 
cism drawn &om the literature and taste of nations 
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with which ita author wm altogether unacquainted : 
we must not expect the unities of the Greek theatre; 
we must not measure it hy our own standard of pro- 
priety. ' Allowance must be made for local customs, 
and singular manners, arising from a state of domestic 
society, an order of civil policy, and a system of re- 
ligious opioions, very different irom those established 
in Europe. Saeontala is not a regular drama, but, 
like 8<une of the plays early exhibited on the Spanish 
and Ei^lish theatres, is an history in dialogue, unfold- 
log events which happened in different places, and 
during a series of years. When viewed in this Ugbt, 
the iable is in general well arranged, many of the inr 
• cidents are happily chosen, and the vicissitudes in the 
ntuation of the principal personages are sudden and 
unexpected. The unravelling of the piece, however, 
though some of the circmnstaoces preparatory to it be 
introduced with skill, is at last brought about by the 
intervention of superior beings, which has always a 
bad effect, and discovers some want of art. But as 
Saeontala was descended of a celestial nymph, and 
under the protection of a holy hennU, this heavenly 
interpoaitioa nuy appear less nuu^ellous, and is ex- 
tremely agreeable to the oriental taste. In many 
places of ^is drama it is ample and tender, in some 
pathetic ; in others there is a mixture of comic with 
what is more serious. Of each examples might be 
given. I shall select a few of the first, both because 
simplicity and tenderness are the charaoteristic beauties 
of the piece, and because they so little resemble the 
extravagant imagery, and turgid style, conspicuous in 
almost ait the specimens of oriental poetry which have 
hitherto been published. 

Saeontala, the heroine of the drama, a princess of 
high birth, had been educated by an holy hermit in an 
hallowed grove, and had passed the early part of her 
life in rural ocoupaUons and pastoral innocence. When 
she was about to quit this beloved retreat,^ and repair 

VOL. VIII. X 
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to the court of a great monarch, to whom she had 
been married, Cana, her foBterfatber, and her youth- 
ful companions, thus bewailed their own loss, and ex- 
pressed their wishes for her happiness, in a strain of 
sentiment and language perfectly suited to their pas- 
toral character. 

" Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forest, hear and 
proclaim that Sacontala is going to the palace of her 
wedded lord ; she, who drank not, though thirsty, be- 
fore you were watered ; she, who cropped not, through 
affection for you, qne of your fresh leaves, though she 
would have been pleased with such an ornament for 
her locks ; she, whose chief delight was in the season 
when your branches are spangled with flowers ! 

Chorus op woodnymphs. — " May her way be 
attended with prosperity! May propitious breezes 
sprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous dust of rich 
blossoms ! May pools of clear water, green with the 
leaves of the lotos, refresh her as she walks ; and may 
ahady branches be her defence from the scorching 
sunbeams T 

Sacontala, just as she was departing from the grove, 
turns to Cana ; " Suffer me, venerable father, to ad- 
dress this Madhavi-creeper, whose red blossoms in- 
flame the grove." Cana. " My child, I know thy 

affection for it." Sacont. " O most radiant of 

shining plants, receive my embraces, and return tbem 
with thy flexible arms ! From this day, though re- 
moved at a fatal distance, I shall for ever be thine. — 
O belored father, consider this creeper as myself!** 
As she advances, she again addresses Cana: " Father! 
when yon female antelope, who now moves slowly from 
the weight of the young ones with which she is preg- 
nant, shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, a 
kind message with tidings of her safety. — Do not for- 
get." Cana. " My beloved! I will not forget it." 

Sacontala [stopping.] " Ah ! what is it that 

clings to the skirts of my robe and detains me !" ~ 
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Cana. " It is thjr adopted child, the liUle &wn, whose 
mouth, when the sharp points of Cusa grass had 
wounded it, has- been so often smeared by thee with 
the healing oil of Ingudi ; who has been so often fed 
I); thee with a handftd of Syiunaka grains, and now 

will not leave tJie footsteps of his protectress." 

Sacont. " Why dost tiiou weep, tender fawn, for me 
who must leave our common dwelling-place ? — ^As thou 
wast reared by me when thou badst lost thy mother, 
who died von after thy birth, so will my fosterfather 
attend thee, when we are separated, with anxious care. 

— Return, poor thing, return we must part." [She 

bursts into tears.] — —Cana. " 'lliy tears, my child, 01 
suit the occasion ; we shall all meet again ; be firm ; 
see the direct road before thee, and follow it When 
the big tear lurlts beneatb thy beautiful eyelashes, let 
thy resolution check its first efforts to disengage itself. 
In thy passage over this earth, wbere the paths are 
now high, now low, and tbe true path seldom distin- 
guished, the traces of thy feet must needs be unequal; 
but virtue will press thee right onward*." 

From this specimen of the Indian drama, every reader 
of good taste, I should imagine, will be satisfied, that it 
is only among a people of polished manners and de- 
licate sentiments that a composition so simple and 
correct could be produced or relished. I observe one 
instance in this drama of that wild extravagance bo 
firequent in orimtal poetry. The monarch, in reptao 
ing a bracelet which had dropped from the arm of 
Sacontala, thus addressee ber: " Look, my darling, 
this is the new moon which left the firmament in ho- 
nour of superior beauty, and, having descended on . 
your enchanting wrist, hath joined both its horns 
round in the shape of a bracelet''." But this is the 
speech of an enraptured young man to his mistress, 
and, in every age and nation, exaggerated praise is 



* Acl i*. p. 47, «lc. ^ Acl iii. p. 36. 
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expected from the mouth of lovers. Dramatic exhibi- 
tions oeem to have been a favourite amusement ^ the 
Hindoos as well aa of other civilized nationB. " The 
tragedies, comedies, &rces, and musical pieces of the 
ladiaa theatre, woidd fill aa many voliunes aa that of 
ai^ nation in anei^it or modern Europe. They are 
aU ia verse where the dialogue is eWated, and in 
prose where it is familiar ; the ven of rank and learn- 
ing are represented speakiog pure Sanskreet, and the 
women Pracrit, which is little more than the Uoguage 
of the Brahmins, melted down by a delicate articul»> 
tkin to the softness of Italian ; while the low petsons. 
of the drama speak the vulgar dialects of the several 
provinces which they are supposed to inhabit'." 

V. The attainments of the Indians in Boence Kimish 
an addititHial proof oS their early, civilia^on. By 
every person who has visited India, in ancient <a mo- 
dem times, its inhabitants, either in toassactions of 
private business or in the 'conduct of political affairs, 
have been deemed not inferior to the people of any 
nation in sagacity or in acuteness 'of understaoding. 
From the apfdication of such talents to the cultivation 
of science, an extraordinary degree of profioency 
might have been expected. The lodiang were, ac- 
cordingly, early celebrated on that account, and some 
of the most eminent of the Greek philosophers tra- 
velled into India, that, by conversing with the sages of 
that country, they might acquire some portion of the 
knowledge for which they were distinguished''. The 
accounts, however, which we receive from the Greeka 
and Romans, of the sciences which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Indian philosophers, <a of the discoveries 
which they had made in them, are very imperfect. 
To the researches of a few intelligent persons, who 
have visited India during the course of the three last 

< Fictu« to Suont, b; lii Williun Jonei, p. ix. Sm Note Ixvi. 
'.Bntkari Hiit. FUloMph.tol.i. p. 190. 
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centuries, we are indebted for mwe ample aitd sathm- 
tic informatiiHi. But from the reluctance with wbicb 
the Brahmins oommunioate their scieiicefl to straagers, 
and Hie inobilitjr of Buropeana to acquire much know* 
ledge of then, while, lUce the mysteries o( their reli- 
gion, they were concealed from vulgar eyes in an un- 
known tongue, this information was acquired siowlji 
and with great difficult. The aame observation, how- 
ever, which I made concemiog our knowledge of the 
state of the fine arts among the people of India, t> 
applicable to that of their progress in aoiencei and th4 
present age is the first furnished with sufficient evi- 
dence uptui which to found a decisive judgment with 
respect to either. 

EScience, when viewed as disjcuned irom religion, tlM 
coDuderatitm of which I reserve for aoother bead, ia 
employed in contempJatiDg either the operations of the 
understandiqg, the exercise of our moral powers, or 
the aature and qualities of external objects. The firat 
is denominated It^c ; the aecond ethics ; the third 
physici, or the knowledge of nature. With respect to 
llie early progreai in. cultivating ea<^ of these sciences 
in India, we are in possession of facts whidi merit 
attentiooi. 

But, prior to the consideratioa of them, it ie ]M'<^f>er 
to examine the ideas of the Brabmina with respect to 
mind itself; for, if these were n(4 just, all their theories 
concerning its operations must have been erroneous 
and &ncifuL The distinction lietween matter and 
spirit appears to have been early known by the phi- 
losophers of India, and to the latter they astsibed 
many powers of which they deemed the former to be 
incapable ; and when we recollect how inadequate our 
conceptions are of every olyect that does not &U under 
the cognizance of the senses, we may afBrm, if allow- ' 
ance be made for a peculiar notUHi of the Hindoos 
which shall be afterwards explained, that no descrip- 
tion of the humangioul is more suited to the dignitjr of 
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ita nature than that giren by the author of the Maha- 
barat " Some," says he, " regard the soul as a won- 
der, others hear of it with astonishment, but no one 
knoweth it. The weapon divideth it not; the fire 
burneth it not; the water comipteth it not; the wind 
drieth it not away ; for it is indivisible, inconsumable, in- 
corruptible ; it is eternal, universal, permanent, immov- 
able; it la invisible, inconceivable, and unalterable*." 
After this view of the sentiments of the Brabmins c<m- 
ceming mind itself, we may proceed to consider th^ 
ideas with respect to each of the sciences, in that tri- 
partite arrangement which I mentioned. 

1st, Logic and Metaphysics. On no subject has 
the human understanding been more exercised than 
in analyzing its own operations. The various powers 
of the mind have been examined and defined. The 
origin and progress of our ideas have been traced; 
and proper rules have been prescribed, of proceeding 
from tbe observation of facts to the establishment of 
principles, or from the knowledge of principles to form 
arrangements of science. The philosophers of ancient 
Greece were highly celebrated for their proficiency in 
these abstruse speculations; and, in their discussions 
and arrangements, discovered such depth of thought 
and acutenesB of discernment, that their systetna of 
lo^c, particularly that of the peripatetic school, have 
been deemed most distinguished efforts of human 
reason. 

But sinbe we became acquainted, in some degree, 
with the literature and science of the Hindoos, we find 
that as soon as men arrive at that stage in social life, 
when they can turn their attention to speculative in- 
quiries, the human mind will, in every region of the 
earth, display nearly the same powers, and proceed in 
it* investigations and discoveries by nearly umilar 
steps. From Abul Fazel's compendium of the philo- 

' BagUvat-Geela, p. 37. 
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Bophy' of the IGndoos, the knowledge of which he 
acquired, as be informs ub, by associating intimately 
with the most learned men of the nation; fiY>m the 
specimen of their logical discussions contained in that 
portion of the Shaatra published by colonel Dow*, 
and Jrom many pasaages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it ap- 
pears that the same speculations which occupied the 
philosophers of Greece had engaged the attention of 
the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of the former, 
either concerning the quahties of external objects, or 
the nature of our own ideas, were not more ingenious 
than those of the latter. To define with accuracy, to 
distinguish with acuteness, and to reason with subtilty, 
are characteristics of both ; and in both the same ex- 
cess of refinement, in attempting to analyze those oper- 
ations of mind which the faculties of man were not 
formed to comprehend, led sometimes to the most false 
and dangerous conclusions. That sceptical philosophy, 
which denies the existence of the material world, and 
asserts nothing to be real but our own ideas, seems to 
have been known in India as well as in Europe "; and 
the- sages of the east, as they were indebted to philo- 
sophy for the knowledge of many important truths, 
were not more exempt than those of the west from its 
delusions and errours. 

Sd, Ethics. This science, which has for its object 
to ascertain what distinguishes virtue from vice, to in- 
vestigate what motives should prompt men to act, and 
to prescribe rules for the conduct of life, as it ifi of all 
others the most interesting, seems to have deeply en- 
gaged the attention of the Brahmuis. Their senti- 
ments with respect to these points were various, and, 
like ^e philosophers of Greece, the Brahmins were 
divided into sects, distinguished by maxims and tenets 
often diametrically opposite. That sect with whose 



' AytcD Akberr, irol. iii. p. 96, etc. ■ Diuertalkm, p. i 

^ Dow'i DUwrUtion, p, Ivii. Ajmq Aibvy, *aL iii. p. 138. 
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ojMnions we are, fortuoatdy, beat acquainted, bad es- 
tab&hed a sTStem of morak, faunded on principles the 
most generous and digiufied whicli unasaisted reason » 
capable of discovering. Mui, they taught, -was fimned 
not for spaculation or indolence, but for action. He is 
b<mi, not for himself alone, but for lus fislloir-niem. 
The bappiness of the society of vhicb he is a member, 
the good of mankind, ant his ukimate and hi^teat 
objects. In choosing what to prefer or to reject, the 
justness and propriety of his own ch<HCe are the ooly 
eonsiderattons to which he riiould attend. The events 
which may fdlow im actions are not in his own power; 
and whether diey be prosperous or adverse, as huig as 
he is satisfied with the puri^ of the motires whidi 
induced him to act, be can enjoy that a{^>robati(« of 
his own miiid, -wbicb constitutes geninne hap[HneBB, 
independent of the power of fortune or the opinions of 
other men. " Man," says the' author of die M^ia- 
barat, " enjoyeth not freedoin from action. Every 
man is inToluntarily urged to act by those prinei|dea 
which are inherent in bis nature. He who restrainedi 
his active &cultiea, and sitteth down with his mind 
attentive to the objects of his semes, may be called 
one of an astrayed souL The man is praised, who, 
having subdued all his passions, perfiwraeth with bis 
active Acuities all the ftutctioDS of life, oncoDcemed 
about the ev^it'. Let the motive be in the deed, and 
not in the event, fie not one whose motive for action 
IB the hope of reward. Let not thy life be spent in 
inaction. Depend upon application, perform thy duty, 
abandon all thought of the consequence, and make tlie 
event equal, whether it terminate in good or in evil; 
for such an equality is called ' Yog ' [i. e. attention to 
what is spiritual.] Seek an asylum then in wisdom 
done; for the miserable and unhappy are so on ac- 
count of the event of things. Men who are endued 

I BighvU Geeu, p. 44. 
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with true wMorn are immmrffiii of good <tf evil in this 
worid. Study then to . obtain this applicatioo of thy 
nndentandiitg, tor such application in budnesa is a 
jnccions art. Wise men, vho have abandoned aU 
thought of dte firoit which is produced fiom their 
actions, are freed from the cfaiuns of hirth, .and go to 
the i^ons of eternal happinee^." 

From these and other pasaages which I mi^t have 
quoted, we leam that the diBtisguishkig doctrines of tht 
stoical school were taught in India many ages before 
die birth of Zrao, and inculcated with .a persuasive 
earnestness nearly resembUng that of Epictelus; and 
it is notwi^out astonirfmient that we find ihe teneta 
of this manly active phSoaopl^, which seem to be 
fbnned only for men of the most vigoroos spirit, pre- 
scribed as the rule of cooduct to a race of people more 
etmnent, as is genoaUy supposed, for the gentleness of 
their disposition than for the deration of their nuoda. 

3d, Physics. In all the sciencea which contribute 
towaids extending our Imowledge of nature, in mathei 
matics, mechanics, and astmnomy, aridunetic is of ele- 
mentary use. In whatever country, then, we find that 
such attention has been pud to the unprovement of 
arithmetic as to .render its operatioas most easy and 
correct, we may presume that tjie sciences dependiag 
upon it have attained a superior d^ree of perfecdoDi 
Such improvement of this science we find in India. 
While, among the Gre^s and Romans, the only 
method nsed for the notation of numbers was by the 
letters f^ tbe alphabet, which necessarily rendered 
arithmetical csJculation extremely tedious and operose, 
tbe Indians had, from time immemorial, emjdoyed for 
the same purpoee the ten ciphers or figures, now uni- 
vorsaUy known, and by means of them performed 
every ogwraticHi in arithmetic with tbe greatest facility 
and expedition. By the happy invention of giving a 

' BighvU-Gcett, p. 40. 
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different value to each figure according to its duuge 
of place, no more than ten figures are needed in caku- 
latione the most complex, and of any given ezteot; 
and arithmetic is the most perfect of all the sciences. 
The Arabians, not long after their settlement in Spain, 
introduced this mode of notation into Europe, and vere 
candid enough to acknowledge that they had derived 
the knowledge of it from the Indiana. Though the 
advantages of this mode of notation are obvious and 
great, yet so slowly do mankind adopt new inventioiu, 
that the use of it was for some time confined to 
science; by degrees, however, men of business relin- 
quished the former cumbersome method of computa- 
tion by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into 
general use throughout Europe'. It is now ho iamiliar 
and simple, that the ingenuity of the people to whom 
we are indebted for the invention is less observed and 
less celebrated than it -merits. 

The astronomy of the Indians is a proof still more 
conspicuous of their extraordinary progress in science. 
The attention and success with which they studied the 
motions of the heavenly bodies were so little known to 
the Greeks and Romans, that it is hardly mentioned bj 
them but in t^e most cursory manner ". But as soon 
as the mahomedans eBtablished an intercourse with the 
natives of India, they observed and celebrated the bu- 
periority of their astronomical knowledge. Of the 
Europeans who visited India, after the ccHumunication 
with it by the cape of Good Hope was discovered, M. 
Bemier, an inqiusitive and philosophical traveller, via 
one of the first who learned that the Indians had long 
applied to the study of astronomy, and had made con- 
siderable progress in that science ". His informatioii, 
however, seetns to have been very general and imper- 
fect We are indebted (or the first scientific proof of 

■ Montucla, Hist, des Malh&nat. torn. i. p. 360, etc. 

■ Strabo, Ub. iv. p. 1047, A. Dioo. Peh^. t. 1 1 73. 
' Vojagei, Mm. ii. p. lU, «tc. 
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the great proficiency of the Indians in astronomical 
knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, who, on his return a, D. 16S7. 
from his embassy to Siam, brongbt with him an extract 
from a Siamese manuscript, which contained tables and 
rules for calculating the places of the sun and moon. 
The manner in w,faich these tables were constructed 
rendered the principles on which they were founded 
extremely obscure, and it required a commentator as 
conversant in astronomical calculatioD as the celebrated 
Cassini, to explain the meaning of this curious frag- 
ment. The epoch of the Siamese tables corresponds 
to the Slst of March, a. d. 638. Another set of tables 
was transmitted from Chrisnabouram, in the Camatic, 
the epoch of which answers to the 10th of March, a. d. 
1401 . A third set of tables came from Narsapour, and 
the epoch of them goes no farther back than a. d, 1569. 
The fourth and most curious set of tables was published 
by M. le Gentil, to whom they were communicated by 
a learned Brahmin of Tirralore, a small town on the 
Cororoandel coast, about twelve miles weet of Nega- 
patam. The epoch of these tables is of high antiqui^, 
and coincides with the beginning of the celebrated eera 
of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which commenced, 
according to the Indian account, three thousand one 
hundred and two years before the birth of Christ". 

These four sets of tables have been examined and 
compared by M. Bailly, who with singular felicity of 
genius has conjoined an uncommon degree of eloquence 
with the patient researches of an astronomer, and the 
profound investigations of a geometrician. His calcu- 
lations have been verified, and his reasonings have been 
illustrated and extended by Mr, Playfair, in a very 
masterly Dissertation published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh K 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reasonings 
and calculations, which from their nature are often 

• See Note Jxvii. ' Vol. ii, p. 135. 
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^MtnMe and intricate, I eluU ntiafy myaelf irith givn^ 
andi a general view of them aa is auited to a popular 
mirk. This, I hope, may convey a prop«- idea of 
what has been published concerning the astrootHny of 
India, a subject too curious and important to be (Hnitted 
in any account .a£ the state of scienoe in that country ; 
and, without interposiDg any judgment of my own, 1 
shall leave each of my readers to form his own opinion. 

It ms-y be considered as the general remit of all the 
iacfuiries, reasonings, tni calculations, widi respect to 
Indian astronomy, which have hitherto been made fub- 
tic, '* That the motion of the heavenly bodies, and 
more particulacly their dtuation at (be conmKnccment 
of the difierent epochs to which the four sets of tables 
refer, are ascertuned with great aooHracy; and that 
many of the elements of. their calculations, especially 
for very remote ages, are verified by an astonishing 
coincidence with the tables .of the modem astronomy of 
Europe, when improved by the latest and most nice 
deductions ficom the theory of gravitation." These 
CODciusiooa are rendered peculiarly intece«tjng, by the 
evidence which they afford of an advancement in science 
unexampled in the history of mde nattoos. The In- 
dian ^ahmins, wito annually circulate a kind of alma- 
nack, containing astronomical predictjoos of scHne of the 
more remarkable phenomena in the heavens, audi as 
the new and iull moons, the eclipaea of the sun and 
moon, are in poweaaion of certain methods of calcula- 
&»n, whi(:h, upon ejtanunation, are found to invtdve is 
them a very extensive system of astronomical know- 
ledge. M. le Gentil, a French astronomer, had an 
opportunity while in India of observing two eclipses of 
the moon, which had been calculated by a Brahmin, 
and he found the errour in either to be very inconsi- 
derable. 

The accuracy of these results is less surprising than 
the justness and scientific nature of the principles od 
which the tables, by which they calculate, are con- 
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stracted. For the method of prediclbig eclipses, vhich 
is followed by the Brahmins, ia of a kind altogether 
different from any that has been> found in the possession 
of rude nationB in the infitncy of astronomy. In Chal- 
dea, and eren in Greece, in the eariy ages, tide method 
of calcnlating eclipses was fbunded on the obserratioa 
of a certain period or cycle, after which the ecUpses of 
the BQD and moon return neady in the s«ne order; but 
there. was no attempt to analyze the diflerent circum- 
stances on which the eclipse d^wnda, or to deduce its 
phenomena from a precbe knowledge of the motions of 
the sun and mcxm. This laet was reserved for a more 
adTsaced period, when geometry, as well as arithmetic, 
woe called in to the assiataace of aetronomy, and, if it 
was attempted at oil, se^ns not to have been attempted 
with success ^fore the age of Hipparchus. It b a 
method of this superior kind, founded on principlea 
and on so analysu of the motitHis of the sun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the foahmins, and 
they never employ any of the grosser estimations, which 
were the pride of the first -astronomers in Egypt and 
Cbaldea. 
- The Brahmins of the present times are ^ided m 
their calculations by these principles, though they do 
not now understand them ; they know only the use of 
^e tables which are in their possession, but are un- 
acquainted with the method of their construction. The 
Brahmin who visited M. le GentU at Pondicherry, and 
instructed him in the use of the Indian tables, had no 
knowledge of the principles of his art, and discovered 
no curiosity concenung denature ctf M. le Gientil's ob- 
Bervatiom, or about the instruments which he employed. 
He was equally ign<»ant with respect to the authors of 
these tables : and whatever ia to be learned concerning 
the time or place of their construction, must be deduced 
from the tables themselves. One set of these tables, 
as wae formerly observed, professes to be as old as the 
beginning of the Calyougham, or to go back to the 
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year 3103 before the christian eera; but aa nothing, it 
may be supposed, ia easier than for an astronomer to 
give to his tables what date he pleases, and, by calcu- 
lating backwards, to establish an epoch of any assigned 
antiquity, the pretensions of the Indian astronomy to so 
remote an origin are not to be admitted without exa- 
mination. 

That examination has accordingly been instituted by 
M. Bully, and the result of his inquiries is asserted to 
be, that the astronomy of India is founded on observa- 
tions which cannot be of a much later date than the 
period above mentioned. For the Indian tables repre- 
sent the state of the heavens, at that period, with asto- 
nishing exactness; and there is between them and the 
calculations of our modern astronomy such a con- 
formity, with respect to those ages, as could result 
from nothing, but firom the authors of the former 
having accurately copied from nature, and having de- 
lineated truly the face of the heavens, in the age 
wherein they lived. In order to give some idea of the 
high degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I shall 
select a few instances of it, out of many that mi^ht be 
produced. The place of the sun for the astronomical 
epoch at the beginning of the Calyougham, as stated in 
the tables of Tirvalore, is only fotty-seven muiutes 
greater than by the tables of M. de la Caille, when coi^ 
rected by the calculations of M. de la Grrange. The 
place of the moon, in the same tables, for the same 
epoch, is only thirty-seven minutes different from the 
tables of Mayer. The tables of Ptolemy, for that 
epoch, are erroneous no less than ten degress with re- 
spect to the place of the sun, and eleven degrees with 
respect to that of the moon. The acceleration of the 
moon's motion, reckoning from the beginning of the 
Calyougham to the present time, agrees, in the Indian 
tables, vrith those of Mayer to a single minute. The 
inequality of the sun's motion, uid the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, which were both greater in former ages than 
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tbe; are now, as represented in the tables of Tiiralore, 
are almost of the precise quantity that the theory of 
grftTitation assigns to them three thousand years before 
the christian lera. It is accordingly for those very re- 
mote ages, about 5000 years distant from the present, 
that their astronomy is most accurate, and the nearer 
we come down to our own times, the conformity of its 
, results with ours diminishes. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, that the time when its rules are most accurate, 
is the time when the observations were made on which 
these rules are founded. 

In support of this conclusion, M. Bailly maintains 
that none of all the astronomical systems of Greece or 
Persia, or of Tartary, from some of which it might be 
suspected that the Indian tables were copied, can be 
made to agree with them, especially when we calculate 
for very remote ages. The superior perfection of the 
Indian tables becomes always more conspicuous as we 
go farther back into antiquity. This shows, likewise, 
how difficult it is to construct any astronomical table 
which will agree with the state of the heavens for a 
period so remote from the time when the tables were 
constructed, as four or fire thousand years. It is only ' 
from astronomy in its most advanced state, such as it 
has attained in modem Europe, that such accuracy is 
to be expected. 

When an estunate is endeavoured to be made of the 
geometrical skill necessary for the construction of the 
Indian tables and rules, it is found to be very consi- 
derable; and, beside the knowledge of elementary 
geometry, it must have required plane and spherical 
trigonometry, or somedung equivalent to them, toge- 
ther with certain methods of approximating to the 
values of geometrical magnitudes, which seem to rise 
very far above the elements of any of those sciences. 
Some of these last mark also very clearly, although 
this has not been observed by M. Bailly, that the 
places to which these tables are adapted, must be 
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ntiutcd between the troiHca, beeaMsc they are alto- 
gether inapplicable at a graatei dutanee from the 
equator. 

From thifi loii|;inductioB, the coDclvuioo which ae&m 
obrioariy to resuh is, that the Indiwa astrMiomy is 
founded upon obserrationB which were made at a rery 
eariy period; and when we consider the exact agree- 
ment of the places which they aas^B to the sun and , 
noon, and other hearenly bodies, at that epoch, with 
Aose deduced from the tables of de la CalUe and 
Mayer, it rtrongly confirms the truth of the poaitifm 
n^ich I bare been endeavouring to establish coDeem- 
ing the early and high state ot civilisation in India. 

Before I quit this subject, there is one circumataoce 
which merits particular att^iUon. All the knowledge 
which we hare hitherto acquired of die pcmciples and 
eonchistom of' Indiaa astronomy is dnived fraa the 
Boutheni part of the CamaUc, and the tables are 
adapted to places situated between the meiitUan of 
cape Comorin and that which pasBee through the east- 
em part of Ceyltm''. The Brahmins in the Camatic 
acknowledge that tbeir seimce of astronomy was de- 
rived fraa the north, and that their method of cahnila- 
Hod is denominated ' iakiam,' or new, to distinguish it 
from the' fliddantam/ or ancient method established at 
Benares, which they allow to be much aiore perfect; 
and we leam from Abul Fazelt that all the astroaomers 
of Indostan rely oitirely upon the precepts contaaned 
in a book caDed ' Soorej Sudhant,' conposed in a very 
rraaote period'. It is manifestly &om this book that 
the mediod to which the Brahmins of the south gave 
die liaine of siddantara is taken. Benares has been 
from time immemorial the Athens of India, the ren- 
dence of the most learned Brahmios, and the seat both 
of science and literature. There, it is highly probable, 
whatever remains of the aonent astrononucal hnow- 

« Bnltj, Du. Prtlin. p. i*u. ' Afe«B Akkeij.iu. p. 8. 
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ledge and diecoveries of the BrfthmiiiB is still preserved *. 
In an enlightened age and nation, and during a reign 
diatingaiahed by a succession of the most splendid and 
BUCceBsfiil undertakings to extend the knowledge of 
nature, it is an object worthy of public attention, to 
take measures for obtaining possesuon of all that time 
has spared of the philosophy and inventions of the 
most early and most highly civilized people of the east. 
It is with peculiar advantages Great Britun may en- 
gage in this laudable undertaking. Benares is subject 
to its dominion ; the confidence of the Brahmins has 
bieen so far gained as to render them communicative ; 
some of our countrymen are acquunted with that sa- 
cred language in which the mysteries both of religion 
and of science are recorded ; movement and activity 
have been given to a spirit of inquiry throughout alt 
the British establishments in India; persons who visited 
that country with other views, though engaged in oc- 
cupations of a very di^rent kind, are now carrying on 
scientific and literary researches with ardour and suc- 
cess. Nothing seems now to be wanting, but that 
those intrusted with the administration of the British 
erajnre in India should enable some person capable, by 
his talents and liberality of sentiment, of investigating 
and explaining the more abstruse parts of Indian phi- 
losophy, to devote his whole time to that important 
object. Thus Great -Britain may have the glory of 
exploring fully that extensive field of unknown science,' 
which the academicians of France had the merit of 
first opening to the people of Europe '. 

VI. The last evidence, which I shdl mention, of the 
early and high civilization of the ancient Indiana, is de- 
duced trom the consideration of their religious tenets 
and practices. The institutions of religion, publicly 
established in all the extensive countries stretching 

* H. Bernkr. id the jrrar 1668, uw ■ luge hall id BcD>.r>s fillttd willi 
the worki ot the IdJiid philosophcn, phyiiduii, ind poeti. Voy. ii. 
p. 148. ' See Nole liviii. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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ftffm the bonfca of dK Indus to cape ConoHn, pnaeat 
to vt«w an aspect aesriy unulor. They form a regular 
and complete syatem of superstHion, sta^ngthened and 
upheld by erery thing which can excite die re ver ence 
and secure the attachment of the people. The tan- 
plea consecrated to Aeir deitiea are tnagnifioeiit, and 
adorned not only wit^ rich offerings, but with the most 
exquisite works in painting and sculpture, wfaicdi the 
artists, highest in estimation among thfm, were capable 
of executing. The rites and oeremoDieB of thear wor- 
ship are pompoui and splendid, and the perfomianoe 
of them not only mingles in all the mtwe momentmu 
transactions of c<Kumon life, but constEtntes an essentia} 
part of them. The Brahmins, who, aa ministers of re- 
li^on preside in all its functions, axe elerated above 
eve^ other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be sacred. 
They have established among themBelves a r^nlar 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by securing 
subordination in their own order, adds weight to their 
authority, and gives them a more absolifte dominion 
over the minds of the people. Tbte domiaion they 
support by the command of the immense revenues wiUt 
which the liberality of princes, and the zeal of inl^rites 
and devotees, have enriched their pagodas". 

It is far from my intention to enter into any minute 
detail with respect to thb vast and comphcated syston 
of superstition. An attempt to enumerate the multi- 
tude of deities which are the objects of adoration in 
India; to describe the splendour of worship in th^ 
pagodas, and the immense variety of their rites and 
ceremonies ; to recount the various attributes and func- 
tions which the craft of priests, or the credulity of the 
people, have ascribed to their divinities ; especially if 
I were to accompany all this with a review of the nu- 
merous and often fanciful speculations and theories of 

■ Roger, Porte OuTerte, p. 39, 309, etc. 
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le«nied aien on tliu snbjeet, wonld rcqnre a work of 
gweat magnitude. I diall, therefore, on this, as on 
soaw of the fbnner heads, OMifine myself to the predae 
p(»it which I have kept uniformly in view; and hy 
emodering the state of religion in India, I shall endea- 
. voor not only to throw additional light on the stiUe of 
osnlixadon in that country, bnt I flatter myself that, at 
tlM same ttMe, I slull be able to give what may be con- 
sidered as a sketch and outline of the history and pro- 
gress of superstitian and false religion in erery region 
of the earth. 

I. We may observe, that, in every country, die re- 
erived mytitt^ogy, or system of superstitious belief, 
with all the rites and ceremonies which it prescribes, is 
fwmed in the infancy of society, in rude and barbarous 
times. True relipon is as difierent from superstition 
in its origin, as in its nature. The former is the ot£- 
spring of resson cheridwd by science, snd attains to 
its higheat perfection in ages of light and improvnnenL 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and it is 
always in ^le darkest periods that it acquires the great- 
est vigour. That numerous part of the human species 
whose lot is labour, whose principal and almost sole 
eeciip^i(m is to secure snbsiMenoe, has neither leisure 
uix capacity for eidering into that path of intricate and 
Beafined speculation, which conducts to the knowledge 
of the |»inciples of national rdigitm. When the in- 
teOectnal powers are jtist begiuning to uofirid, and 
their first feeble ezertjons are directed tow^sds a &w 
objects of primary necessity and use ; when the fa- 
culties of the mind are so limited, as not to have 
formed general and abstract ideas; when language is 
so barren as to be destitate of names to distingniiii any 
thing not perceivable by some of the senses ; it is [ae< 
posterons to expect that men should be capalole of 
tracing the relation between effects and their causes ; 
or to suppose that they should rise from the contem- 
plation of the former to the discovery of the latter, and 
Y 2 
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form just conceptiotu of one aupreme being, u tl>e 
cre^r and goTemor of the unirerse. The idea of 
creation is so fuaihar, wherever the mind ii entailed 
by science, and illuminated by revelation, that we sel- 
dom reflect how profound and abBtnue the idea is, or 
consider what progress man must have made in ob> 
serration and research, before he oould arrire at any 
distinct knowledge of this elementary principle in re- 
ligion. But, even in its rude state, the human nund, 
formed for religitm, opens to the recepti<Hi of ideas, 
which are destined, when corrected and refined, to be 
the great source of consolation amidst the calamities o( 
life. These apprehensions, however, are originally iiH 
distinct and perplexed, and aeem to be suggested raUier 
by the dread of impending erib, than to flow from gra- 
titude for blessings received. While nature holds oa 
her course with uniform and undisturbed regidarity, 
men ^oy the benefits resulting from it, without much 
inquiry concerning its cause. But every deviation ftom 
diis regular course rouses and astonishes them. When 
they behold events to which they are not accustomed, 
they search for the causes of them with eager corionty. 
Their understanding is often unable to discover tiiese ; 
but imagination, a more forward and ardent &cnl^ of 
the mind, decides without hesitation. It ascribea the 
extraordinary occurrences in nature to the infiuence 
of invisible beings, and supposes the thunder, the 
hurricane, and the earthquake, to be the immediate 
efiect of their agency. Alarmed by these natural evils, 
and exposed, at the same time, to many dangers and 
disasters, which are unavoidable in tbe early and un- 
civilized state of society, men have recourse for pro- 
tection to power superior to what is human, and the 
first rites or practices which bear any resemblance to 
acts of religion, have it for their object to avert evils 
which they suffer or dread ". 

' la ihe (ccond Tolumc of tb« Hiitoiy of America, p. 163 [toI. t). p. 
Sfil — SM, of tiiti editioD of Dr. HobertMo'iirorki.l of fifth cdidan, I gmr* 
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II. As BupenthioD and falie religion take their rise, 
in every country, from nearly the same eenttmeiits and 
apprehensioDB, the invisible beings, who are the first 
objects of TeneratioR, have everjr where a near re- 
semblance. To conceive an idea of one superintending 
mind, capable of arranging and directing all the various 
operations of nature, seems to be an attainment far be- 
yond the powers of man in the more early stages of his 
progress. His theories, more suited to the limited 
sphere of his own observation, are not so refined. He 
supposes that there is & distinct cause of every remark- 
able effect, and ascribes to a separate power every 
event which attracts his attention, or excites his terrour. 
He fancies that it is the province of one deity to point 
the lightning, and, with an awful sound, to hurl the 
irresistible thunderbolt at the head of the guilty ; that 
another rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleasure, 
raises or stills the tempeat; that a third rules over the 
ocean ; that a fourth is the god of battles ; tHat while 
malevolent powers scatter the seeds of animosity and 
discord, and kindle in the breast those angry passions 
which give rise to war, and terminate in destruction, 
others, of a nature more benign, by inspiring the hearts 
of men with kindness and love, strengthen the bonds of 
social union, augment the happiness, and increase the 
number, of the humui race. 

Without descending farther into detail, or attempt- 
ing to enumerate that infinite multi^ide of deities to 
which the fancy or the fears of men have allotted the 
direction of the several departments in nature, we may 
recognise a striking uniformity of features in the sys- 
tems of superstition established throughout every pqft 
of the earth. The less men have advanced beyond the 
state of savage life, and the more slender their acquaint- 
ance with the operations of nature, the fewer were their 

uttrly a ■inulv' Kccouat of tha origin of f^se religioD. lnite*d of Ibbour- 
ing to coDvc; the lunc ideu in difTerant liDgusge, 1 have imeited \ter^ 
Mine puignptu in tbc lame woids I then lued. 
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deities in mimber, and the more compftniBon was dieir 
theological cieed ; but as their imnd gnidua% opesied, 
and their knowledge continued to extend, the objects 
of their veneration multiplied, and the articlea of th^ 
faith became more numerous. Thia took place remade- 
ably among the Greeks in Europe, and the Indiana in 
A^ia, the two people, in those great divisions of tba 
earth, who were most eariy miliced, and to wham> tot 
that reason, I shall cmifine all my observationB. Tbey 
bcjieved, that over every movement in ' the natural 
world, and over every function in civil or dcmieatic life, 
even the most cnnmon and trivial, a partieolar deity 
presided. The manner in which they arranged die 
stations of these superintending powers, and the offices 
which they allotted to each, were in many respecte the 
same. What is supposed to be performed by the 
power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of i£oln8, of Miara, of 
Venus, according to the mytlxdogy of the west, is 
ascribed in \he east to the agency of Agn6e, the god 
of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans j Yayoo, the god of 
wind'; Cama, the god of love; and a variety of other 
divinities. 

The ignorance and creduli^ of men liaving thus 
peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, they 
ascribed to them such quaUties and actions, as tbey 
deemed suitable to their character and functions. It is 
one of the benefits derived fixim true religion, Uiat by 
setting before men a standard of perfect excdfence, 
wbidi they should have always in Uieir eye, and «a- 
deavour to resemble, it may be said to bring down 
virtue fi^m heaven to earth, and to form the human 
mind after a divine model. In fabricating systems of 
false religion, the procedure is directly the reverse. 
Men ascribe to the beings whom they have deified, such 
actions aa they themselves admire and celebrate. The 
qualities of the gods who are the objects of adoratiim, 

I Bighv«t-G«eu, p. 94. 
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«re cojued from thoM of the vonduppen irfio bow 
down before them ; and tJios nuny of tbe imperfiectioni 
pecnliaT to men hare ibmid admittance' into heaven. 
By knowing the adventuras and attributes of any taias 
deity, we can proaomue, widi acHBe degree of certainty, 
what must have been die atate of society and mannen 
when he was eferated to tfaat dignity. The mythology 
of Greece pfaunly indicates the character of the age in 
wMdi it was formed. It must, have been in times of 
the greatest bcentiouaaess, anarchy, and violence, that 
divinities of the highest rank conld be supposed ca- 
pable of perpetrating actions, or of being influenced by 
passitHU, which, is mote enlightened periods, would be 
deemed a di^race to hnman nature ; it must have been 
when the earth was still infested with destrucliTe mon- 
■ters, and mankind, under forms of government too 
feeUe to afford them protection, were exposed to the 
depredations of lawless n^bers, or the cruelty of sa- 
vage oppressors, that the well-known labours of Her- 
cules, by which he was raised from earth to heaven» 
could bate been necessary, or wotdd have been deemed 
so highly meritorious: The same observation is ap- 
plicaUe to the ancient mythology of India. Muay of 
the adventures and expkrits of the Indian duties ai* 
suited to the rudest ages of turbulence and rapiite< It 
was to check disorder, to redress wrongs, and to dear 
the earth of powerfiil oppressors, that Vishnou, a di- 
vinity of the highest order, is said to have become suc- 
cessively incarnate, and to have appeared on earth in 
various forms'. 

III. The character and functions of those deities 
which superstition created to itself as objects of its 
veneration, having every where a near resemblance, the 
rites of their worship were every where extremely simi- 
lar. Accordingly as deities were distinguished either 
by feroci^ ofcharacter or licentiousness of conduct, it 

> Vojtgc de SMUMni, torn. L p. 168, cic. 
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is obvious what servicea must have been deemed mott 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliiue the &Tour, 
or to appease the wrath, of the former, fasts, mortifin- 
tions, and penances, all rigid, and many of them ei- 
cniciating to an extreme degree, were the means em- 
ployed. Their altars were always bathed in blood; 
the most costly victJms were offered ; whole hecatombi 
were slaughtered; even human sacrifices were notuih 
known, and were held to be the most powerfiil expia- 
tions.' In order to gain the good-will of the duties of 
the latter descripUon, recourse was had to institulinB 
of a very different kind, to splendid ceremonieG, gtj 
festivals, heightened by all the pleasures (d poetry, 
music, and dancing, but often terminating in scoks of 
indulgence too indecent to be described. Of both 
these, instances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worship, which I need not mention to my learned 
readers'. 'In the east the ceremonial of supersdtioD ia 
nearly the same. The manners of the Indians, though 
distinguished, from the time when they became icnown 
to the people of the west, for mildness, seem, in a more 
remote period, to have been, in a greater degree, omi- 
lar to those of other nations. Several of tb^ deities 
were fierce and awful in their nature, and were repre- 
sented in their temples under the most terrific forms. 
If we did not know the dominion of superstition over 
the human mind, we should hardly believe, that a ritual 
of worship suited to the character of such deities conM 
haVe been established among a g^itle people. Every 
act of religion, performed in honour of some of thai 
gods, seems to have been prescribed by fear. Moitifi- 
cattons and penances so rigorous, so painful, and so long 
continued, that we read the accounts of them with as- 
tonishment and horrour, were multiplied. Repugnant 
as it is to the feelings of an Hindoo to shed the blood of 
any creature that has life, many different animals, even 

• Slrnbo, W}. fiii. p. &BI, A. lib. lu. p. 637. C. 
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the nKMt luefVil, the horse and the cow, were oKred 
up as victims upoD the altars of some of their gods^; 
and, what is still more strange, the pagodas of the east 
were polluted with human sacrifices, as well as the 
temples of the west'. But religious institutions and 
ceremonies of a leas severe kind were more adapted to 
the genius of a people formed, by the extreme sensi- 
bility both of their meDtal and corporeal frame, to an 
immoderate love of pleasure. In no part of the earth 
was a conneuon between the gratification of sensual 
deure and the rites of public religkoi, displayed with 
more avowed indecency than in India. In every pa- 
goda there was a band of women set apart for the ser- 
vice of the idol honoured there, and devoted from their 
early years to a life of pleasure ; for which the Brah- 
mins prepared them by an education which added so 
many elegant accomplishments to their natural charms, 
that what they giuned by their profligacy, often brought 
no inconsiderable accession to the revenue of the temple. 
In every function performed in the pagodas, aa well as 
in every public procession, it is the office of these 
women to dance before the idol, and to dng hymns in 
his praise ; and it is difficult to say, whether they tres- 
pass most against decency by the gestures they exhibit, 
or by the verses which they recite. The walls of the 
pagoda are covered with paintings in a style no less in- 
delicate** ; and in the innermost recess of the temple, 
for it would be pro&ne to call it the sanctuary, b 
placed the ' lingam,' an emblem of productive power 
too gross to be explained*. 

iV. How absurd soever the articles of faith may be 



* AjwD Akbci;, toI. iii. p. 341. Roger, Pocte Ouverte, p. 3S1. 

' Heelo-pule*, p. 185—333, AuaL RcMucbei, voL i. p. 365. Voyagu 
it Si^Dwit. ml. i, p. 307. Hogfr, p. 3S1. 

' Vojage de GeiuU, v<d. i. p. 244. 360. Preface to Code or Genioo 
L»w^ p. Ivii. 

• Rogec, Poite Ouveiu, p. 1S7. Voyage de Sonnrrat, vol. i. p. 41. 17S. 
Sketcha, vol. L p. 303. Hamilton'* Trar. vol. i. p. 379. 
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which Bupentition hu adopted, or how unhallowed the 
litea which it prescribes, the (onaea: are received in 
every age and country with unhesitating assent, by the 
great body of the people, and the latter observed with 
scrupulous exactness. lo our reasMiiiiga concenung 
religious opinions and practices which differ widely 
from our own, we are extremely apt to err. Harii^ 
been instructed oiu-selves in the principles of a re- 
ligion, worthy in every respect of that divine wisdom 
by which they were dictated, we frequently express 
wonder at the credulity of nations in embracing aystnns 
of belief which appear to us so directly repugnant to 
right reason, and sometimes suspect tbot tenets so wild- 
and extravagant do not realty gain credit with them. 
But experience may sadsfy us, that neither our wonder 
nor suspicions are well founded. No article of the 
pubUc religion was called in question by those people 
of ancient Europe, with whose history we are best 
acquainted, and no practice which it enjoined appeared 
improper to them. On the other hand, every opinifHi 
that tended to diminish the reverence of men for the 
gods of their country, or to alienate them from their 
worship, excited among the Greeks and Romans that 
indignant ceal which is natural to every people at- 
tached to their religion, by a firm persuasion of its 
truth. The attachment of the Indians, both in ancient 
and modem times, to the tenets and rites of their an- 
cestors, has been, if possible, still greater. In no 
country, of which we have- any account, were precau- 
tions taken with so much eoHcitude to place the great 
body of the people beyond the reach of any temptation 
to doubt or disbelief. They not only were prevented, 
as I have already observed the great bulk of mankind 
must always be in every country, from entering upon 
any speculative inquiry, by the various occupations of 
active and laborious lift, but any attempt to extend the 
sphere of their knowledge was expressly prohibited. 
If one of the Sooder cast, by far the most numerous of 
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the four into which the whole natioD was dnided, pre- 
mised to ttad BJiy portion of the sacred books, in 
which nB the science know£ in India is contained, bs 
was severely punished ; if he ventared to get it by 
heart, he was pot to death ^ To aspire after any 
bjgber degree of knowledge than the Brahmins hare 
been pleased to teach, would be deemed not only pre- 
sumption bat impiety. Even the higher casts de- . 
pended entir^y for instructio'n on the Brahmins, and 
cotdd acquire no portion of science but what they 
deigned to commumcate. By means of this, a devout 
reverence was universally maintained for those institu- 
tioDB which w^ considered as sacred; and, though 
the faith of the Hindoos has been often tried by se- 
vere persecutions, excited by the bigotry of their maho- 
raedan conquraors, no people ever adhered with greater 
fidelity to the tenets and rites of their ancestors ■. 

y. We may observe, that when science and phi- 
losophy are diffiised through any country, the system 
of auperslition is subjected to a scrutiny irom which it , 
was formerly exempt, and opiniMis spread which im- 
perceptibly diminish its influoice over the minds of 
men. A free and foil examination is always favonrable 
to truth, but fetal to errour. What is received with 
implicit faith in ages of darkness, will excite contempt 
or indignation in an enlightened period. The history 
of rel^on in Greece and Italy, the only countries of 
Europe which, in ancient times, were distinguished for 
their attuoments in sdence, ooD&ms the truth of this 
observatimi. As soon as science made such progress 
in (ireeoe, as rendered lAen capable of discerning the 
wisdom, the forengbt, and the goodness displayed 
in creating, preserving, and governing the world, they 
must hare perceived, that the characters of the di- 
vinities which were proposed as the objects of adora- 

' Co<k of Geotoo L«wt, eh. xii. kci. T. 

' Orme'i FngiDMit, p. 103, SMiDenit, vol. i. p. 104. 
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tian in their templea, could not entitle' them to be con- 
udered as the presiding powers in nature. A poet 
might address Jupiter as the father of gods and men, 
who governed both by eternal laws ; but, to a. phfloso- 
pher, the son of Satum, the story of whose life is a 
series of violent and licentious deeds, which would 
render any man odious or despicable, must have ap- 
peared altogether unworthy of that station. The na- 
ture of the religious service celebrated in their temple* 
must have been no less offensive to on enlightened 
mind, than the character of the deities in honour of 
whom it was performed. Instead of institutions tending 
to reclaim men from vice, to form or to strengthen 
habits of virtue, or to elevate the mind to a sense of its 
proper dignity, superstition either occupied its votaries 
in frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, or prescribed rites, 
which operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the 
passions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that men 
venture to attack the established religion of th«r coun- 
try, or to impugn opinions which have been long held 
sacred. At first, some philosophers endeavoured, by 
allegorical interpretations and refined comments, to 
explun the popular mythology, as if it had been a 
description of the powers of nature, and of the various 
events and revolutions which take place in the system 
of the material world, and endeavoured, by this ex- 
pedient, to palliate many of its absurdities. By de- 
grees, bolder theories concerning religion were ad- 
mitted into the schools of science. Philosophers of 
enlarged views, sensible of the impiety of the popular 
superstition, formed ideas concerning the perfections 
of one supreme being, the creator and ruler of the 
universe, as just and rational as have ever been at- 
tained by the unassisted powers of the human mind'. 

If from Europe we now turn to Asia, we shall find, 
that the observatiun which I have, made upon the 
history of false religion holds equally true there. In 
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India, as well ac in Greece, it waa by cuhiTating 
science that men were first led to examine and to 
entertain doobta vith respect to the eatablished sys- 
t^ns of superstition ; and when we consider the great 
di&rence between the ecclesiastical ccHutitution, if I 
may use that expression, of the twp conotries, we are 
apt to imagine that the established system lay more 
open to examination in ihe latter than in the former. 
In Greece there was not any distinct race or order of 
men set apart for performing the Junctions of religion, 
or to serve as hereditary and interested guardians -of 
its tenets and institutions. But in India the Brahmins 
were bom the ministers of religion, and they had an 
exeluuve right of presiding in all the numerous rites of 
worship, which superstition prescribed as necessary to 
avert the wrath of heaven, or to render it propitious. 
These distinctions and privileges secured to Aem a 
wonderful ascendant over their countrymen ; and ervery 
consideration that can influence the human mind, the 
honour, the interest, the power of -their order, called 
upon them to support the tenets, and to maintain the 
institutions and rites, with which the preservation of 
this ascendant was so intimately connected. 

But as the moat eminent persons of the cast devoted 
th«r hves to the cultivation of science, the progress 
which they made in all the branches of it, of which I 
hare given some account, was great, and enabled them 
to form such a just idea of the system of nature, and of 
the power, vrisdom, and goodness displayed in the form- 
ation and government of it, as elevated their minds 
above the popular superstition, and led them to ac- 
knowledge and reverence one supreme being, " the 
creator of all things, (to use their own expression's,) and 
frotn whom all things proceed ''." 

This is the idea which Abul Fazet, who examined 
the opinions of the Brahmins with the greatest atten- 

^ Bighvit-GectB, p. B4. 
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ticai and candour, gives e£ tlidr theotogy. ** They aS," 
flays he, " believe in Uie miity of the godhead ; and 
ahhough they hcdd images in bigb veoeratioii, it ia only 
because they represent celestial beingB, and prevent the 
thmi^ts of thoae who worship them from wandexvig'." 
The sentimentB of the most iateSigent Europeans who 
hare visited India, coincide perfectly with his, in lespect 
to this pwnt: The accounta which Mr. Bemier re- 
eeired fitm the Ptmdita of Benares, both of ^wir ex- 
ternal worslup, and of one avrereigB lord bemg die sole 
olgect of their Aeva&aa., is precisely the same with Ibat 
given by Abul Faxel K Mr. Wilkins, better qualified, 
perhaps, than any European ever was to judge widi 
respect to this subject, represents the learned Brahmint 
of the present times as theists, believers in the uni^ 
of Grod'. Of the same opinion ia M. Sonnerat, who 
resided in India seven years, in order to inquire into 
the manners, sciences, and religion of the Hindoos". 
The Pundits, who translated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
declare, "that it was die supreme being, who, fay his 
power, formed all creatures of the animal, vegetaUe, 
and material world, from the four elements of fire, 
water, air, and earth, to be an omameot to the maga- 
zine of creation; and whose comprehensive benevo- 
lence selected man, the centre of knowledge, to have 
dominion and authority over the rest; and, having be- 
stowed upon this favourite object judgment and under- 
standing, gave him supremacy over the comers of the 
world ".'* 

Nor are these to he regarded as refined sentiments 
of later times. The Brahmins being consideivd hy the 
mahomedan conquerors of India as the guardians of tlie 
national religion, have been ao studiously depresaed by 
their fanatical zeal, that the modern members of that 
order are as iar inferior to their ancestors in science 

■ Ayeen Akbeij, vol. iii. p. 3. l> Vojige, lom. ii. p. 159. 

■ Pie&celo B>ghitt-G«cu, p. 34. ■ Ibid. ton. i. p. 198. 

■ Pnliin. TMicoiuM, p. Indii. 
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KB in power. It is from the writhige of tbeir ancient 
PnnditB that they derive the most liberal sentiments 
which they entertain at present, and the wisdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been transmitted to 
them from ages very remote. 

That this auertion is well founded we are enabled to 
pronounce with certainty, as the most profound m3mte- 
ries of Hindoo theology, C(HM!ealed with -the greatest 
caie from the body of the people, have been unveiled 
by the translations from the Sanskreet language lately 
published. The priodpal design of the Baghvat-Geeta, 
an episode in the Mahaharat, a poem of the highest 
antiquity, and of the greatest authority in India, seems 
to have been to estabUsb the doctrine of the unity of 
die godhead, and Irmn a just view of the divine natnref 
to deduce an idea of what worship will be most accept- 
able to a perfect being. In it, amidst much obscure 
metaphysical discussion, some ornaments of fiuicy un- 
suited to oar taste, and some thou^ts elevated to a 
tract of sublimity into whit^, from our habits of rea- 
stming and judging, we shall find it difficult to follow^ 
them", we find descriptions of the supreme being en- 
tiled to equal praise with those of the Greek phUoso- 
pbers which I have celebrated. Of these I shall now 
produce one to which I formerly alluded, and refer 
my readers for others to the -work itself: " O mighty 
being," says Aijoon, " who art the prime creator, eter- 
nal God of gods, the world's mansion! Thou art the 
incorruptible being, distinct from all things transient. 
Thou art before alU gods, the ancient -PoorotuA, [i. e. 
vital soul,] and the supreme supporter of the universe. 
Thou knowest all things, and art worthy to be known; 
thou art the supreme mansion, and by thee, O infinite 
form, the universe was spread abroad; reverence be 
unto thee before and behind; reverence be unto thee 
on all sides ; O thou who art aU in all! Infinite is thy 

■ Mr. Hutingi'i Letter, prcGied to the Baghnt-0«CU, p. 7. 
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power and thy glory. — Thou srt the father of all things 
animate and inanimate. Thou art the wise inatructcr 
of the whole) worthy to be adored. There is none like 
unto thee ; where, then, in the three worlds, is there 
one above thee? Wherefore I bow down; and, with 
my body prostrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
lord! worthy to be adored; for thou shouldest bear 
with me, even as a father with his son, a friend with 
his friend, a lover with his beloved '." A description of 
the supreme being is given in one of the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, from which it is evident what were the 
general sentiments of the learned Brahmins concerning 
the divine nature and perfections: *' As God is im* 
material, he is above all conception; as he is invinble, 
he can have no form ; but from what we behold of his 
works, we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
knowing all things, and present every where *■." 

To men capable of forming such ideas of the deity, 
the public service in the pagodas must have appeared 
to be an idolatrous worship of images, by a supersti- 
tious multiplication of frivolous or immoral ritea ; and 
they must have seen that it was only by sanctity of 
heart, and purity of manners, men could hope to gain 
the approbation of a being perfect in goodness. This 
truth Veias labours to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but 
with the prudent reserve and artful precautions, natu- 
ral to a -Brahmin, studious neither to ofiend his coun- 
trymen, nor to diminish the infloence of his own order. 
flis ideas concerning the mode of worshipping the 
deity, are explained in many striking passages of the 
poem ; but, unwilling to multiply quotations, I satisfy 
myself with referring to them '. 

When we recollect how slowly the mind of man opens 
to abstract ideas, and how difficult, according to an ob- 
servation in the Mahabarat, an invisible path is to cor- 



* Bagh*U-GeetB, p. 94, 95. < Dov'i Dinert. p. il. 

' BBghm-CceU, p. 55. CT. 75. 97. 119. 
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poreal bongs, it is evident that the Hindoos muet have 
attained an high degree of iinproTement before their 
sentiments rose so far superior to the popular supersti- 
tion of their country. The di&rent states of Greece 
had subsisted long, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in refinement, before the errours of fidse religion 
began to be detected. It was not until the age of 
Socrates, and in the schools of philosophy established 
by his disciples, that principles adverse to the tenets of 
the popular superstition were much propagated. v 

A longer period of time elapsed before the Romans, 
a nation of warriors and statesmen, were enlightened by 
science, or ventured upon any free disquisition con- 
ceming the objects or the rites of worship, authorized 
by their ancestors. But in India the happy effects of 
progress in science were much more early conspicuous. 
Without adopting the wild computations of Indian 
chronology, according to which the Mahabarat was 
composed above four thousand years ago, we must 
allow that it is a work of very great antiquity, and 
the author of it discovers an acquaintance with the 
principles of theology, of morals, and of metaphysics, 
more just and rational, than seems to have been a^ 
tained, at that period, by any nation whose history is 
Inown. , 

But so unaUe are the limited powers of the human 
mind to form an adequate idea of the perfections and 
operations of the snpreme being, that in alt the theories 
concerning tbem, of the most eminent philosophers in 
tfae most eniigbtened nations, we find a lamentable 
mixture of ignorance and errour. From these the 
Brahmins were not more exempt than the sages of 
other countries. As they held that the system of na- 
ture was not only originally arranged by the power and 
wisdom of God, but that every event which happened 
was brought about by his immediate interposition ; and 
as they could not comprehend how a being could act in 
any place unless where it was present ; they supposed 
VOL. Tin. z 
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the deity to be a vmfying pmdi^ diffoMd tlwoagfa 
the wh<^ creation, an umva«^ aod ^at tamtated 
each part of it *. Kfer; intdbgent nature, pmieAaAj 
the sodIb of men, they coneeiTed to be portuma sefta* 
rated from thii great ^irit', to which, after fijlGIKBg 
their destmy on earth, and attaining a proper de^pree 
of purity, they woald be agiun reouted. In order to 
effiice the stains with which a aool, darng ittf remdence 
on earth, ha« been defited, hf Ae indidgenee of senmal 
and corrupt appetites, they taught that it most paasj in 
a long succcBsion of transnigrationi, throngh the bodies 
of different animals, pstil, by what it ■ufitaa and what 
it learns in the various forew of its exirtvnee, it shoU 
be so thoroughly rained from aH pottntkn, as to be 
rendered meet for beii^ abeorbcd into the dinne e^ 
sence, and returns like a drop iato that imboanded 
ocean from which it originally issued". Theae doettinea 
of the Brahmins, eonoeming the deity, as tbe mmI 
which pervades all nature, ginng^ actniiy and ^igom 
to every part of it, as well as the iiaal rennJMi at aD 
intelEgent creatures to their pnmeral aouaca, OMBcide 
perfectly witli the tenets of the atoioal s«hooL It is 
remarkable, that after having observed a near resGM- 
blance in the most sublime sehtinients of thdr nK»y 
doctrine, we should likewise discover such a similac^ 
in the errours of ^mw tbeokgical speculatioBs*. 

The human ntind, however, when destititfe of aape- 
rior guidance, is apt to fall into a practicBl errour irith 
respect to religion, of a tendency still ntom dangciou i. 
When philos(^ers, by thcw attaiiiBietits in suence, 
began to acquire such just ideas of the natun and per- 
fbctions of the supreme being, as cosiviBoed then that 

• BagbTM-Cecu, p. 65. 78. 8S. Benin, urn. iL f, 103. 

• Vaj. dt SwuMtM, vol. i. p. 192. 300. B^vu-GeeU, p. 39. IIS. 
Dow'» Diwcit. p. iliii. 

■ lipaii Pbyiiol. Stoicor. lih. i. distnt. ym. mi. SeMn, Awfiniai, 
EpicKtui, ppnin. 
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^e popular ayatem of auperatiti<Hi was not only absurd 
but impioua, they were liiUy aware of all the danger 
which might ariae fitim cocununicBting what they bad 
diacovered to the people, incapable of comprehending 
the. force of those reaswu wbidi had swayed with thetit, 
and BO zealouBly attached to established opinions, as to 
reyidt against any attempt to detect their fala^ood. 
Instead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know- 
ledge which illuminated their own aiada to reach them, 
they formed a theory to juatify their own c^mduct, imd 
to prevent the darkneaa at that cloud which bung over 
the minds of their fellow-men from being ever disputed. 
The vulgar and unleamed, they contended, had oo 
right to truth. Doomed by their condition to renuun 
in igaoranoe, they were to be kept in order by delusion, 
and allured to do what is right, or deterred fnmi ven- 
turing upon what is wrong, by the hope of those ima- 
^nary rewards which superstition promises, and the 
dread of those punishments which it threatens. In 
confinnatioa of this, I might quote the doctrine of most 
of the philosophic sects, and produce the woids of 
almost every eminent Greek and Roman writer. It 
will be auflScient, however, to lay before my readers a 
murkable passage in Strabo, to whom I have been so 
ottai indebted in the course of my researches, and who 
was no teas qualified to judge with respect to ^e poli- 
tical optniona of his contemporaries, than to describe 
the countries which diey inhabited. " What is mar- 
velloue in faUe, ie employed," saya he, " sranctimes to 
please, and someUntes to inspire terrour, and both these 
are of use, not only with children, but with persons of 
mature age. To children we propose d^ightful Oc- 
tions, in order to encourage them to act welt, aad such 
as are terrible, in order to restrain' them from evil. 
Thus when aien are united in society, they dre incited 
to what is laudable by hearing the poets celebrate the 
splendid actions of fabulous Btury, such as the labours 
of Hercules and Theseus, in reward for which they are 
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now Honoured as diviiiities, or by beholding ihm ffltu- 
triouB deeds exhibited to public view in psindng anj 
■culpture. On the other hand, they are deterred from 
vice, when the punishments inflicted by the gods upon 
evil doen are related, and threats are denounced ag«ins( 
them in awful words, or represented by frightfiil figures, 
and when men believe that these threats have been 
reaOy executed upon the guilty. For it is impoanble 
to conduct women and the gross multitude, and to ren- 
der them holy, pious, and upright, by the precepts of 
reason and philosophy ; superstition, or the fear of the 
goda, must be called in aid, the influence of which is 
founded on fictions and prodi^s. For the thunder <tf 
Jupiter, the segis of Minerva, the trident <^ Neptune, 
the torches and snakes of the furies, the speara of die 
gods, adorned with ivy, and the whole ancient thei^ogy, 
are all fables, which the le^l^ors who formed the po- 
litical constitution of states employ as bugbears to over^ 
awe the credulous and simple'." 

These ideas of the philosophers of Europe were pre- 
cisely the same which the Brahmins bad adopted in 
India, and according to which they regulated their 
conduct with respect to the great body of the pe<^^. 
As their order had an exclu^ve right to read the sacred 
books, to cultivate and to teach science, they could 
more efifectuaOy prevent all who were not members of it 
from acquiring any portion of information beyond what 
they were pleased to impart. When the free circulS' 
tion of knowledge lb not circumscribed by such restric- 
tions, the whole communis derives benefit from every 
new acquisition in science, the influence of which, both 
upon sentiment and conduct, extends insensibly from 
the few to the many, fVom the learned to the ignorsnL 
But wherever the dominion of false religion is com- 
pletely established, the body of the people gun nothing 
by the greatest improvements in knowledge. Th«r 

' Strabo, lib. i. p. 36, B. 
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phlkwopbws conceal firom them, with the utmost k>U- 
cttude, the truths which they have discovered, and 
lahour to support that fabric of superstition which it 
waa thdr duty to have overturned. They not only 
eojtno otfiers to respect the religious rites prescribed 
by the laws of their country, but confonn to them in 
th^ own practice, and with every external appearance 
of reverence and devotion, bow down before the altars 
of deities, who must inwardly be the objects of their 
contempt. Instead of resembling the teachers of true 
religion in 4he benevolent ardour with which they have 
always communicated to their fellow-men the knowledge 
of those important truths with which their own minds 
were enlightened and rendered happy, the sages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, with 
studied artifice, a scheme of deceit, and, according to 
an emphatic expression of an inspired writer, they 
* detained' the truth in unrighteousness'. They knew 
and approved what was true, but among the rest of 
mankind they laboured to support and to perpetuate 
what is fidse. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars which 
I originally proposed to examine, and have endeavoured 
to discover the state of the inhabitants of India with 
respect to each of them. If I had aimed at nothing 
else than to describe the civil pohcy, the arts, the 
sdences, the religious institutions of one of the most 
ancicDt and most numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and discussions both 
curious and instructive. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an object more interesting, as 
well as of greater importance, and entertain hopes, that 
if the account which Ihave given of the early an<l high 
civilization of India, and of the wonderhil progress of 
its inhabitants in elegant arts and useful science, shall 
be received as just and well established, it may have 
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toam inflaam upoB the bdunour a£ Eumptmam to- 
wards that people. UnfOTtunately for Ae faurau 
•pecifl*, in wbsterer quarter of the globe the people 
of Europe have acquired dominion, they have iovai 
the inhaMtanta not only in a state of K>cie4y and im- 
provement far inferior to their own, but di£fereat ia 
their complezion, and in all th^ habits of life. Men 
in every state of tbeir career are so satisfied with the 
progress made by the conununity of which they are 
Uembers, diat it becomes to them a standanl of per- 
fection, and they are apt to r^ard peo{^ whose oo». 
diticHi is not nmilar, with ccotempt, and evm avenmin. 
In Africa and America, the dissimilitude is ao ooitt|ii- 
CQous, that, in the pride of their superiority, Europeans 
Aought themadvea uitil^ to reduce the nativea of the 
former to alavery, and to exterm i nate thoae of the 
latter. Even in India, though ^ advanced beyond 
the two other quatten of ^e globe in improvesaent, 
the coloOT of tlie infaabitanbi, tbeir effeminate appear- 
anoe, didr unwwlike spirit, the wild extravagance of 
their religious tenets and ceremonies, and many other 
circurutanccs, confirmed Europeans in sudi an opinion 
of dieir own preeminence, that (hey have ^waya viewed 
and tr&ted them a« an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any o( the four European nations, who 
have, successively, acquired extensive territories aod 
power in India, could altogether vindicate itself from 
having acted in this manner. Nothing, however, otn 
have s more direct and powerful tendency to inspiiv 
Europewis, proud of their own Buperior attainments in 
poUcy, science, and arts, with proper sentiments ctm- 
ceming the people of India, and to teach them a due 
regard for their natural rights as men, than their bang 
accustomed, not only to consider the Ifindoos of the 
present times as a knowing and ingenious race of men, 
but to view them as descended from ancestors who had 
attuned to a very high degree of improvement, many 
ages before the least step towards civilization had been 
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taken in any part of Europe. It was by an impartia) 
and candid inquiry into their manners, that the em- 
peror Akber waa led to consider the Hindoos as no lew 
entitled to protection and favour than his other aub- 
jects, and to govern them with such equity and mild- 
ness, as to merit from a grateful people the honourable 
appellation of the guardi&n of mankind.' It was from 
a thorough knowledge of their character and acquire- 
ments, that his vizier Abut Fazel, with a liberality of 
mind unexampled among mahomedans, pronounces an 
high enconuum on the virtues of the Hindoos, both as 
individuals and as members of society, and celebrates 
their attainments in arts and sciences of every kind*. 
If I might presume to hope that the description which 
I have given of the manners and institutions of the 
people of India could contribute, in the smallest de- 
gree, and with the remotest influence, to render their 
character more respectable, and their condition more 
happy, I shall close my literary labours with the sbp 
tisfection of thinking that I have not lived or written 
in vain. 

■ Ajeen Akbei;, vol. Ui. p. 2. 81. 9S. 
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NOTES 

AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NoTB I. Skct. I. p. isrt, g. 

C'REDULITY and aceptidBtn are two opposite extremes 
into whicb men are apt to run, in examining the events which 
are said to have happened in the early ages of antiquity. 
Without incurring any raspicion of a propensity to the ^tter 
of these, I may be allowed to entertain doubts concerning the 
expedition of Setostris into India, and his conquest of that 
country. 1. Few facts in ancient history seem to be better 
established, than that of the early aversion of the Kgyptiaai 
to a seaflmng life. Even the power of despotism cannot, at 
once, change the ideas and manners of a nation, especially 
wheli they DBve been confinned by long habit, and rendered 
sacred hj the sanction of religion. That Sesostris, in the 
eonrse of a few years, should have so entirely overcome the 
prejudices of a superstitious people, as to be able to fit out 
torn hundred ships of force, in the Arabian gulf, besides 
another 6eet which he had in the Mediterranean, appears to 
be extremely improbable. Armaments of such magnitude 
would require the atmont efforts of a great and long-eata- 
blisbed maritime power. 2. It is remarkable that Heroidotus, 
who inquired with the most persevering diligence into the an- 
cient history of Egypt, and who received al] the information 
concerning it whi<ji the priests of Memphis, Helioiiolis, and 
Thebes could communicate, Herodot. edit. Wesselingii, lib. ii. 
c 3. although he relates the history of Sesostris at some- 
length, does not mention bis conquest of India. Lib. ii. c. 102, 
etc. That tale, it is probable, was invented in the period be- 
tween the age of Herodotus and that of DiodoruB Siculus, from 
whom we receive a particular detail of the Indian expedition 
of Sesostris. -His account rests entirely upon the authority of 
the Egyptian priests j and Diodorus himself not only gives it 
as his general opinion, " that many things which they related, 
flowed rather from a desire U> promote the honour of their 
country, than from attention to truth," lib. i. p. 34. edit. 
Wesselingii, Amst. 174<j ; but takes particular notice that the 
Egyptian priests, as well as the Greek writers, differ widely 
from one another in the accounts which they give of tlw ec- 
VOL. Till. a 
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tinu of Sesofltris, lib. i. p. 63. 3. Though Diodonia asserte, 
that in relating the histmy of S«eo«tris he had studied to se- 
lect what appeared to him most probable, and most agreeable 
to the monumentB of that monarch atill remaining in ^;ypt, 
he has admitteil into hia narrative many marrellons circuni- 
atancea, which render the whole estremetj suspicious. Tie 
lather of Sesostria, as he relatea, collected all the male children 
who were bom in Egypt on the same day with his son, in 
(vder that they might De educated together with him,confonn- 
i^le to a mode which he prescribed with a view of pcepaiing 
them as proper instruments to canr into execution the great 
undertakings for which he deatinea Sesostris. AcctoYliDEilj, 
when Sesostris set out upon his Indian expedition, whidi, 
^m circumtttences mentioned by Diodorus, must have been 
about the fortieth year of his age, one thousand seven hundred 
of his youthful associates are said to have been still alive, and 
were intrusted with high command in his army. But if we 
apply to the examination of this story the certain principles irf 

CDiitical arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thousand aeven 
nndred of the mide children bora on the same day with Se- 
■oatris were alive when his great expedition commenced, the 
number of diildren born in Egypt on each day of the year 
must have been at least ten thousand, and the popnlatimi a! 
the kingdom must haveexceeded sixtymillioni; Oog;vet,Ori- 
sine dea Loix, des Arts, etc. torn. ii. p. 13, etc. a number fu 
beyond the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom which, from 
the accurate calculations of M. d'AnviQe, Memoire but 
I'Egypte Anc. et Modeme, p. 23, etc does not contain more 
than two thousand one hundred square leagues of habitable 
country. Decline and Fall of the Roman Emp, vol- v. p. 348. 
Another marvellous particular is the description of a abip (tf 
cedar, finir hummed and ninelr feet in length, covered on the 
ootside' with gold, and on the inside with stiver, which Seaos- 
Ins consecrated to the deity who was the chief object of mr^ 
■hip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too ig the account he 

S'ves of the Egyptian army, in which, beside six hundred 
ousend infantry and twenty-four thousand cavalry, there 
-were twenty-eeven thousand armed chariots. Ihii. p. &L 
4. These and other paiticulan appeared so fiu to exceed the 
bounds of probability, that the sound understanding of Stnibo 
the eeo^pher rejected, without hesitation, the aecounta of 
the Indian expedition of Sesostris ; and he not only asserts, 
in the moat explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India, L"b. xv. p. 1007, C. edit. Casaub. Amst. 1707 ; but be 
ranks what has been related concnning his operations in that 
country with the &buious exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, 
p. 1007, D. 1009, B. The philiMOphical historian of Alexan- 
der the great seems to have entertained the same eentimenta 
with reapect to the explnts of SeaoBtris in India. Hist. Ind. 
c. 5. Anian, Exped. Alex. edit. OronoT. L. Bat. 1704. What 
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dender iafbnnation cnncernitig India or ita inhabitants, Hero- 
dottiB had received, seems to have been derived, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Persians, lib. iii. c. 105 ; which reo- 
dera it probable, that ia his time there was Uttle iatercoune 
between Egypt and India. If ReUnd be well founded in his 
opinion, that many of the words mentioned by ancient authors 
as Indian are really Persian, we may conclude that there was 
an early intercourse between Persia and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in history. Reland. Dissert, de Veteri Lin- 
gua Indie, ap. Dissert. MJsoel. vol. i. p. 209. 

Note II. Sect. I. p. 135, k. 

When we consider the extent and effects of the Phenician 
conmiercei the scanty information oonceming it which we re. 
ceive from ancient writers must, on a first view, appear sur- 
prisiBg. But when we recollect that all the Greek matorians, 
Herodotus excepted, who give any account of the Phenicians, 
published their works long after the destruetion of Tyre by 
Alexander the great, we shall cease to wonder at tbeii not 
having entered into minute details with respect to a trade 
which was then removed to new seats, and carried on in other 
channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the pros- 
perous age of its commerce, must have attracted general at- 
tention. In the prophecies of Szekiel, who flourished two 
hundred and sixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
most particular account of the nature and variety of its com- 
mercial transactions that is to be found in any ancient writer, 
and which conveys, at the same time, a magnificent idea of 
the extensive power of that state. Ch. zxvi. xxvii. xzviii. 

Note III. 8bct. I. p. 137, r- 



The account given of the revenue of the Persian monarchy 
by Herodotus is curious, and seems to have been copied from 
some public record, which had been communicated to him. 
Accoroing to it the Persisn empire was divided into twenty 
satrapys, or governments. The tribute levied from each is 
spedtied, amounting in all to 14,560 Subcean talents, which 
Dr. Aibuthnot redcoDs tu be equal to 2,807,437/. sterling 
money ; a sum extremely small for the revenue of the great 
king, and which ill accords with many Facts, concerning the 
richea, magnificence, and luxury of the east, that occur in an- 
cient authors. 

Note IV. Sect. I. p. 140, z. 

Majw Rennell, ia the second edition of his Memoir, bus 
traced, from very imperfect materials, the routes by which 
Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated into India, 
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with a degree of aocuracy wbich does honour to his d 
ment, and diBplB.VB the miperiority of his knowledge, in the 
ancient and moaern gec^^phy of that country. His re- 
searches be has illustrated by an additional map. To these I 
most refer my readers. Nor are tbey to consider his laborioos 
inrestigation merely as an object of curiosity ; the g^>Kra.obj 
of that fertile and e'xteiuiTe r^^ion of India, distiiiguisfaed by 
the name of ' Panjab/ with which we are at present little ac 

Juaiiited, may won become very interesting. If, on the one 
and, that firm fsundation oa wbleii the BritiBh empire in 
India seems to be established, by the successful terminatiaD of 
the late war, remains unshaken ; if, on the other hand, the 
Seiks, a confederacy of several independent etatea, shall con* 
tinue to extend their dominions with the same rapidity that 
they have advanced since the beginning of the current cen- 
tury ; it is highly probable that the enterprising cwnnierciai 
spirit of tlie one people, and the martial ardour of the other, 
who still retain tne activity and ardour natural to men in the 
earliest agea of social union, may give rise to events of the 
greatest moment. The frontiers of the two atatea sxe ap- 
proaching gradually nearer and ncBjet to each other, the ter- 
ritories of the Seiks having reached to the western bank of the 
river Jumnah, while those of the Nabob of Oude stretch 
along its eastern bank. This Nabob, the oily or tributary of 
the East India company, is sapported by a brigade of the 
Bengal army, constantly stationed on his western frontier. 
Ren. Mem. Introd. p. cxvi. In a position so contiguous, 
rivalry for power, interference of interest, and innumerable 
other causes of jealousy and discord, con hardly fail of ter- 
minating, sooner or lata*, in open hostility. The Seiks pos- 
sess the whole Soubah of Lahore, the priocipal part of Mool- 
tan; and the western part of Delhi. The dimensions of this 
tract are about 400 British miles from N. W. to B. E. varying 
in breadth firom 330 to 150 miles. Their capital city is I«- 
hore. Little is known concerning their government and 
political maxims; but they are represented as onitd. In their' 
mode of making war, they are unquestionably savage and 
cruet. Tlieir army consists slmoet entirely of horse ; of which 
they can bring at least 100,000 into the Reld. Maj. Ren. 
Mem. 2d edit. Introd. p. cxxi. cxxii. and p. 365. See alw 
Mr. Craufnrd's Sketches, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 263, etc 

Note V. Sbct. I. p, 141, c. 

It is surprising that Alexander did not receive, in the pro- 
vinces contiguous to India, such an account of the periodical 
rains in that country, as to show him the impropriety of earn- 
ing on military operations there, while these continued. His 
expedition into India commenced towards the end uf spring. 
Anion, lib. iv. c 22. when the rains were already b^un ia 
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the moantaiiift from which all the riven in the Panjab flow, 
and of course they must haye been considerably swelled before 
he arrived on their banks, Rennell, p. 268- He passed the 
Hydaspes at midannuner, about the height of the rarny season. 
In a country throngh which so many lai^ rivers run, an army 
on service at this time of the year must have suffered greatly. 
An accnrvte description of the nature of the rains ana inun- 
dationa in this part of India, is given by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. 
and one stillfulter may be found in Strabo, Ub. sv. 1013. It 
was of what they suffered by these that Alexander's soldiers 
complained, Strabo, lib. zv. 1021, D. and not without rea- 
son, as it had rained incesaantly during aerenty days. Diod. 
Sicnl. zvii. c. 94. A circumstance which marks the accuracy 
with which Alexander's officers had attended to every thing 
in that part of India, deserves notice. Aristobulus, in his 
Joomal, which I have mentioned, observes that, though heavy 
rains fell in the mountains, and in the country near to them, 
in the plains below not so much as a shower tell. Strabo, lib. 
zr. p. 1013, B. 1015, B. Major Rennell was informed bv a 
penon of character, who had resided in this district of India, 
which is now seldom visited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monsoon, or at least in the months of July, 
August, and part of September, which is the rainy season in 
moat other parts of India, the atmoaphere in the Delta of the 
Indus is generally clouded, but no rain ^Is, except very near 
the sea. Indeed, very few showers fall during the whole 
season. Captain Hamilton lelatea, that when he visited Tatta, 
no rain had fallen for three years before. JMemoirs, p. 288. 
Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the seat of his government 
to India, had the means of being well informed concerning the 
natnre of the country, avoided the errour of Alexander, and 
mode his IntUan campaign during the dry season. As Nadir 
Shah, both when he invaded India, a. d. 1738, and in his 
return next yedr, marched through the same countries with 
Alexander, and nearlj in the same line of direction, nothing 
can give a more striking idea of the persevering ardour of the 
Macedonian conqueror, than the description of the difficulties 
which Nadir Shah had to surmount, and the hardships which 
his army endured. Though potsessed of absolute power and 
immense wealth, and diatmgtiished no less by great talents 
than long experience in the condact of war, he had the mor< 
tification to loae a great part of his troops in crossing the 
rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to 
the north of India, and m conflicts with the fierce natives in- 
habiting the countries which stretch from the bonks of the 
Oxus to the frontiers of Persia- An interesting account of 
his retreat and sufferings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh 
Abdulkurren, a Caahmerian of distinction, who served in his 
army. 
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tion VI. Bbct. I. p. 143,.g. 

That a fleet so numerous should have been collected In inch 
a Bhort time, is apt to fu>pear, at Ant sigbt, incredible. Armn, 
however, aasurea ub, that in ajiecifjing this nomber, be fol- 
lowed Ptoletny, the son of La^ua, whose authoritr he cm- 
aidered to be of the greatest weight, lib. vi. c 3. chit w tk 
Panjab country is tidl of navigable riven, on which tH Ihe 
intercouTBe among the natives was carried on, it abonnded witl 
vessela ready constructed to the conqueror's hands, M thst Ik 
mi^t easily collect that number. If we could give oedit to 
the account of the invasion of India by Semiramis, no fews 
than four thousand vessels were assembled in the Indus tow- 
pose her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c 74> It is remarksUt 
that when Mahmoud of Qazna invaded India, a fleet was o^ 
lected gn the Indus to oppose him, consisting of the mok 
numl>er of vessels. We learn from the Ayeen Akbery, tbi 
the inhabitants of this part of India still continue to cany eo 
aU their communication tvith each other by water ; the iak- 
bitauts of the Circar of Tatta alone hare not lew than bttf 
thousand vessels of various constructions. Vol. ii. p. 143. 

NotbVII. Skot. Lp. 144,k. 

All these particulars are taken from the Indian History t( 
Arrian, a work different from that abeady mentioned, tnd out 
of the most curious treatises transmitted to us from antiquity. 
The first port of it consists of extracts from the account gina 
by NearcDus of the climate and soil of Indi^, and the nunim 
of the natives. The sectnid contains that officer's jonmsl <i 
his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the 
Persian gulf. The perusal of it gives rise to several obsem* 
tions. I. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, 
nor AristobuluB, nor even Arrian, once mentions the voj»gf 
of Scylax. This could not proceed from their being uau- 

Juainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite authw io tbc 
ands of every Greek who had any pretensions to Ltesluie. 
It was probably occasioned by the reasons which they had U 
distrust the veradtv of Scylax, of which I have already tain 
notice. Accordingly, in a speech which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander, he asserts that, except Bacchus, be vtt 
the first who had passed the Indus ; which implies that lie 
disbelieved what is related concerning Scylax, and was otit 
acquainted with what Darius Uystaspes is said to have daK, 
in order to subject that part of India to the Persian crown- 
Arrian, vii. c. 10. This opinion is confirmed by M^astbeneti 
who resided a conaidemlile time in India. He asserts thtl> 
except Bacchus and Hercules, to whose fabulous expeditiosi 
Strabo is astonished that he should have given any credit 
lib. XV. p. 1007. D. Alexander was the first who had invadeil 
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India ; Anian, Hiit. Iiidic. c 5. We ore informed l^ Ar- 
rian, ^at the Anaeani, and other people who poasefleed that 
Goontiy which m now called the kingdom of CWdahar, paid 
tribnte, first to the Asayriniu, and afterwards to the Medea 
and Persians; Hist- Indic. c. 1. As all the fertile provinces 
on the north-west of the Indus were andentlf reckoned to be 
part of India, it is probable that what was lef ied from them ia 
the aum mentioned in the tribute-roll, horn which Herodotus 
drew his account of the annual revenue of the Persian empirej 
and that none ot the provinces to the south of the Indns were 
ever subject to the kings of Persia. 2. This voyage of Near- 
cbuB afforda some striking instances of the imnerfoct knowledge 
which the andents had of any navigation different from that 
to which thev were accustomed in the Klediterranean. Though 
the enterprising genius and eidai^ed views of Aleicander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourse by sea, be- 
tween India and bis Persian dominions, yet both he and Near- 
chus knew so little of the ooean which they wished to explore, 
as to be apprehensive that it might be found impossible to 
navigate it, on acconnt of impervious straits, or other obstacles. 
Hist. Indic. c. 20. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 8. When the fleet ar- 
rived near the mouth of the Indus, the astonishment esdted 
bf the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean, 
a phenomenon, according to Arrian, with which Alexander 
and his soldiers were nnaajaainted, lib. vi. c. 19. is another 
proof of their ignorance in maritime science. Nor is there 
any reason to be mrprised at their astonishment, as the tides 
are hardlv perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which 
the knowle^^ of the Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. 
For the same reason, when the Rmnans carried their victorious 
arms into the countries situated on the Atlantic ocean, or on- 
tbe seas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon i^ 
tlie tides waa an object of wonder and terrour to them. Crmt 
describes the amasement of his soldiers at a springtide, whidi 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Britain, and 
acknowledges that it waa an appearance with which they were 
unacquainted; Bell. Gallic, fib. iv. c. 39. The tides on the 
coast near the mouth of the Indus are remarkably high, and 
the effects of them very great, especially that sudden and 
abrupt influx of the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow 
straits, whidi is known in India by the name of ' the bore,' 
and is accurately described by major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. 
Mem. 278. In the Feriplus Maris ErythrKi, p. 26. thoe 
high tides are mentioned, and the description of them nearly 
resembles that of the bore. A very ^wmerated account of the 
tides in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. 
c. S5. Major Rennell aeenu to tliink, that Alexander and hja 
followers could not be so entirely onacquainted with the phe- 
nomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, 
" that in the Red sea there waa a regnlar ebb and flow of the 
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tide every day ;" lib. ii. c. 11. This ib all the explanatioii of 
that phenomenon ^ren by Herodotiu. But among the in- 
cients there occur instances of inattentiui to facts, relatrd br 
respectable authors, which appear surpriung in modem timn. 
Though Herodotus, as I have just now observed, gave an u- 
oount of the voyage peribrmed by Scylax at consid^ntble length, 
neither Alexander nor his histmians take any notice of tbit 
event. I shall afterwards have occasion to mention a more re- 
markable instance of the inattention of later writers to an a^ 
curate description which Herodotus had given of the Caspiu 
sea. From these, and other similar instances whicb might oan 
been produced, we may conclude, that the slight mentioa of 
the r^;nlar flow and ebb of tide in the Red sea, ia not a nifi- 
deiit reason for rejecting, as incredible, Arrian'e acooant of 
the surprise of Alexander's soldiers when they firvt beheld tbe 
extTKoroinary effects of the tide at the mouth of the Indni. 
3. The course of Nearchus's voyage, the promoatories, tbt 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, the monatains, which came ne- 
cessively in his view, are so clearly described, and the dk- 
tances of such as were most worthy of notice are so distiott^r 
marked, that M, d'Anville, by comparing these with the ac- 
tual position of the country, according to the best accouiti cf 
it, ancient as well as modem, has been able to point oatmMl 
of the places which Nearchns mentions, with a degree of cer- 
tainty which does as much hononr to the veracity of the Oredu 
navigator, as to the industry, learning, and penetratitm of the 
French geographer. M^m. de Litterat. torn. xxx. p. 132, rt£ 
In modem times, the Red sea is a name appropriated to tbt 
Arabian gulf ; but the ancients denominated the ocean nUdi 
stretches from that gulf to India, the Erythraean sea, frm 
king Erythras, of wliom nothing more is known than tb 
name, wnich in the Greek language signifies red. Fnan tliit 
casual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour irom other seas, and consequently of 
more dangerous navigation. 

NoTe VIII. Sect. 1. p. 148, r. 

Alexander was so intent on rendering this union of his sub- 
jects complete, that after his death there was found in bif 
tablets or commentaries, among other magnificent schenw 
which he meditated, a resolution to build several new citie*. 
some in Asia, and some in Europe, and to people thow i> 
Asia with Europeans, and those in Europe with Asiatics, 
" that," says the historian, " by intermarriages, and exchsnp 
of good offices, the inhabitants of these two great contiMaUt 
might be gradually moulded into a similarity of sentiowati, 
and become attached to each other with mutual auction.' 
Died. Sicul. Ub. xviii. c. 4. 

The' mental bistoriaitt have minted the little that tbn 
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know coDceniiDK the transacdona of European nations, parti- 
cuUrly concerning the jdgn of Alexander the ^reat, and his 
conquest of Persia, with eo many febulous and incredible cir- 
cuin stances, that hardly any attention is doe to them. Thougb 
thej misrepresented every event in his life, they entertained 
an high idea of his oreat power, distinguishing him by the ap- 
pellation of ' Escander Dhulcarnein,' i. e. the ' two-homed,' id 
allusion to the extent of his dominions, which, according to 
them, reached from the western to the eastern extremity of 
the earth. Herbelot, Bib. Orient, article Escander. Anc. Uair. 
Hist. vol. V. 8vo. edit. p. 433. Richardson's Dissert, prefixed 
to his Dictionary of the Peraian and Arabic, p. xii. Whether 
the historians of Indostan have given an account of Alexander's 
invasion of India with greater accuracy, cannot be known, until 
some of their works, written in the banskreet, are translated. 
That some traditioual knowledge of Alexander's invasion of 
India is still preserved in the northern proviilces of the peuin- 
sula, is manifest from several circumstanci^. The rajahs of 
Chitore, who are esteemed the most ancient establishment of 
Hindoo Princes, and the noblest of the K^ahpout tribes, boast 
of their descent from PoruS] famous as well in the east as in 
the west for his gallant opposition to tbe ISIacedonian con- 
queror. Orme's Fragin. p. 6. Slajor Rennell has informed 
me, by accounts lately received from India, and confirmed by 
a variety of testimonies, that in tbe country of Kuttore, the 
eastern extreme of the ancient Bactria, a people nho claimed 
to be the descendants of Alexander's followers were existing 
when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, a country 
more to the west in the same district, the Bazira of Alexander, 
there is a tribe at this day which traces its origin to certain 
persons left there by the conqueror when he passed through 
that province. Both Abul Fazel, and Soojab Rae, an eastern 
historian of good reputation, report this tradition without any 
maCetial variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that these Eu- 
ropeans, if ne may call them so, continued to pre^rve that 
ascendancy over their neighbours, which their ancestors may 
be supposed to have possessed when they first settled here. 
AJthoogh we should reject this pedigree as &lse, yet the bare 
claim argues the belief of the natives, for whiiji there must 
have been some foundation, that Alexander not only con- 
quered Bijore, but also transferred that conquest to some of 
his own countrymen, Retmell, Mem. 2d edit. p. 162. The 
people of Bijore had likewise an high idea of Alexander's ex- 
tensive anthority ; and they, too, denominated him the ' two- 
homed,' agreeably to the striking emblem of power in all the 
eastern Ituiguages. Ayeen Aklwry, xi. p. 194 Many in- 
stances of this emblem being used, will occur to every person 
accustomed to read the sacred scriptures. 
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NoTR IX. Sect. I. p. 149, s. 

It aeema to be on opinion generally received, that Alexander 
built oaW two cities in India, Niccea, and BucepbaUa, idtiivted 
on the HydoHpes, the modern Chelum, and that Crsteras sb- 
perintended tne building of both. But it is evidmt, from 
Arrion, lib. v. c. utt. that he built a third dtr on the Acesiue^ 
now the Jenaub, under the direction of HepfaKstiaii : and if it 
was his object to retain the command of the conntrr, a place 
of strength on some of the rivers to the south of the Hjdiapei 
seems to have been necessary for that purpose. This part of 
India has been so little visited in modem times, that it is im- 
poBoible to point out with precision the situation of these cities. 
If P. Tieaaenthaler were well founded in bis coaje^orei that 
the river now called Rsuvee is the Acesines of Airian, Ber- 
nouilli, vol. i. p. 39. it is probable that this city yram built 
somewhere near Ld<H«, one of the most important artations in 
that part of India, and reckoned in the Ayeen Alcbery to be a 
city of very high antiqui^. But major Bennell, in ny <roi- 
uion, gires good reasons for supposing the Jenaab to be tlw 
Acesines of the andents. 

NoTB X. Skot. I. p. 160, t. 

The religions scruples which prevented the Persians Iran 
making any voyage by sea, were known to the andenta. Ptiny 
relates of one of the Magi, who was sent on an eDibassy from 
Tiridates to the emperor Nero, " Navigare noluerat, qnwiiaai 
exspuere in maria, oliisque mortalium necessitatilnia violsre 
naturam earn, fas non putant ;" Nat. Hist. lib. zxx. c 3. This 
aversion to the sea they carried so tai, that, according to the 
observation of s well-informed historian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built upon the seacosst; Ammian. 
Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. We leara fiam Di. Hyde, how in- 
timately these ideas were connected with the doctrines of 
Zoroaster ; Rel. Vet. Pers. cap. vi. In all the wars of the 
Persians with Greece, the fleets of the great king consisted 
entirely of ships iiimished by the Phenidans, Syrians, the con- 
qu^%d provinces of the Lesser Asia, and the iuands sdjaceot 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mentioii the quota fiimidi' 
ed by each country, in order to compose the fleet of twelve 
huntued ships with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 
these there is not one belonging to Persia. At the same time, 
it is proper to observe, that, according to Herodotus, whose 
authority is unexceptionable with r^ard to this ptnnt, Aria- 
bigines, a son of Darius, acted as admiral of the Persian fleet, 
and hod several satraps of high rank under his command, and 
both Persians and Medes served as soldiers on board it; 
Herod. lib. vii. c. 96, ffj. By what motives, or what authority, 
they were induced to act in this manner, I cannot explaio. 
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From some religiooB scraplea, nmilar to Aow of the Persians, 
many of the natiyes of Indostan, in our own time, reAue to 
embark on board a ship, and to serre at sea ; and yet, on some 
occasions, the sepofs in the service of the European powers 
liave got the better of these scfuples. 

NoTB XI, Skct. I. p. 150, u. 

M. le boron de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious and learned 
Critique dea Historiens d'Alexandre le Grand, p. 96. seems to 
entertain some doubt with respect to the nnmb«r of the cities 
which Alexander is said to have built. Plutarch de Fort. Ales. 
aArms that he founded no fewer than seventy. It appears 
inim many passages in ancient authors, that the building of 
cities, or, what may be considered as the same, the estabush- 
ment of fortified stations, was the mode of maintaining their 
authoritr in the conquered nations, adopted not only by Alex- 
ander, but by his successors. Seleucus and Antiodius, to 
whom the greater part of the Persian empire became subject, 
were no lees remarkable for founding new cities than Alex- 
ander, and these cities seemed fully to have answered %he pur- 
poses of the founders, as they effectually prevented, as I shall 
afierwards have occasion to observe, the revolt of the conquered 

Erorinces. Though the Qreeks, animated with the love of 
berty and of then: native country, revised to settle in the 
Persian empire while under the aiMninion of its native mo- 
narchs, even when allured by the prospect of great advantage, 
as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the case became perfectly dif- 
ferent, when that empire was subjected to their own dominion, 
and they settled there, not as subjects, but as masters. Both 
Alexander and his successors discovered much discemment in 
choosing the situation of the cities which they built. Seleuda, 
which neleucos founded, is a striking instance of this, and 
became hardly inferior to Alexandria in number of inhabitants, 
in wealth, and in impt^tance ; Mr. Gibbon, voL i. p. 2S0. M. 
d'Anville, Mem. de Litterat. xxx. 

NoTB XII. 8bct. I. p. 133, X. 

It is fmn Justin we receive the slender knowledge we have 
of the progress which SeJeucus made in India, lib. sv. c, 4. 
Bat we cannot rely on his evidence, niiless when it is con- 
firmed by the testimsny of other authors. Plutarch seems to 
assert that Seleucus bad penetrated far into India ; but that 
respectable writer is more eminent far his discernment of 
characters, and his happy selection of those circumstances 
which mark and discrinunate them, than fiir the accuracy of 
bis historical researches. Pliny, whose authority is of greater 
weight, seems to consider it as certain, that Seleucus had 
earned his arms into districts of India which Alexander never 
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ristted ; Plin. Nat. Miit. lib. n. c. 17- The pAssage in Mtb 
tiiis ia ineiitioiie<i is soinewhat abacnre ; but it seems ta impl; 
tliat Heleucus had marched from the HypbasiH to the Hpa- 
drua, from thence to Pslibothra, and from that to the nxntk 
of the Ganges- The distances of the principal stations in tliii 
march ore marked, the whole amounting to ^44 Roman miln. 
In this sense Kl. Bayer understands the words of Plinr; 
HiHtor. Regni GrsMwrum Bactriani, p. 37- But to me it sp- 
peHTH highly improbable, that the Indian expedition of Saleaou 
could have continued so Ions as to sllow time for operaUDU tf 
such extent. If Seleucus hod advanced as far into India h 
the mouth of the Ganges, the ancients must have had ■ more 
accurate knowledge of that part of the country than they wcm 
ever to have poss^sed. 

Note XIII. Sect. I. p. 153, z. 

Major Rennell ^ves a magnificent idea of this, by infbnniiig 
us, that " the Ganges, after it has escaped from the moun- 
tainous tract in which it had wandered above eight huodred 
miles," Mem. p. 233, " receives in its courM through the plsii* 
eleven rivers, some of them as Urge as the Rhine, and ncM 
smaller than the Thames, besides as many more of lesser imU.' 
P. 257. 

Note XIV. Sect. I. p. 1&4, a. 

In fixing the position of Palibothra, I have ventured t» 
differ from major Rennell, and I venture to do so with &■ 
.dence. According to Strabo, Palibuthra was situated »t lit 
junction of the Ganges and another river ; lib. xv. p. 1028,A. 
Arrian ia atill more explicit. He places Palibothra it tbe 
confluence of the Ganges and Erranaboas, the last of whid 
be describes as less than the Ganges or Indus, but greater thu 
any other known river ; Hist. Ind. c. 10. This descriptira >l 
its situation corresponds exactly with that of Allahabad. P- 
Boudier, to whose observations the ge<^rBphy of India is aaA 
indebted, says that the Jumna, at its junction with the Ganfci, 
a])peared to him not inferior in magnitude to that rim',' 
d'Anville, Antiq. de I'lnde, p. 53. Allahabad is the sum 
which was given to that city by the emperor Akbtr, wlw 
erected a strong fortress there ; an elegant delineatioo ^ 
which is published by Mr. Hodges, N". IV. of his Sclert 
Views in India. Its ancient name, hj which it is still kwm 
among the Hindoos, is ' Praeg,' or ' Piyag.' and the people of 
the lustrict are called ' Praegi,' which bears a near rcws*- 
hlance to Prasii, the ancient appellation of the Idngdoin «f 
which Pelibothra was the capital ; P. I'iessenthaler, Bn- 
nooilli, torn. i. p. 223. D'Anville, p. 66. Albhabad is sod 
a noted seat of H indoo devotion, that it is denominated ' Tbe 
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" Ijie territoif aruand it, to the exteot of forty d 
deemed holy ground. The Hindoos l^lieve, tliat when a man 
dies in this place, whatever he wishes for he will obtain in fais 
next regeneration. Although they teach that suicide in ge- 
neral will be punished with torments hereafter, yet they con- 
sider it as meritorious for a man to kill himself at Allahabad ;" 
Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 256. P. Tiessenthaler describes the 
rarious objects of veneration at Allahsbad, which are still 
visited with great devotion by an immense nnmber of pil- 
grims ; Beraouilli, torn- i. p. 224. From all these circum- 
stances, we may conclude it to be a place of great antiquity, 
and in the some situation with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennetl has been induced to place Palibothra on the 
same site with Patna, chiefly by two considerations. 1. From 
having learned that on or near the site of Patna stood an- 
ciently a very lai^ city named ' Fatelpoother or Patalippu- 
tra,' which nearly resembles the ancient name of Palibothra. 
Although there is not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the junction of the Soane with the 
Ganges, now twentv-two miles above Patna, was formerly 
under the walls of Uiat city. The rivers of India sometimes 
chsnge their course in a singular manner, and he produces 
some remarkable instances of it. But even should it be al- 
lowed, that the accounts which the natives give of this va- 
riation in the course of the Soane were perfectly accurate, I 
Siestion whether Arrian's description of the magnitude of 
rranaboas be applicable to that nvei, certainly not so justly 
as to the Jumna. 2. He seems to have been influenced, in 
some d^ree, by Pliny's Itinerary, or Table of I>iEtances from 
Taxila L^he modern AttockJ to the month of the Ganges; 
Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. IJ. But the distances in that Itinerair 
are marked so inaccurately, and in some instances are so pal- 
pably erroneous, that one cannot found upon them with much 
security. According to it, Palibothra is situated four hundred 
and twenty-five miles below the confluence of the Jumna 
and Gangee. The actual distance, however, between Allaha- 
bad and Patna is not more than two hundred British miles. 
A disagreement so considerable cannot be accounted for, with- 
out Ruppoaing some extraordinary erronr in the Itinerary, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of these suppositions 
there is no authority, as fiir ss I know, from any manuscript, 
or for the latter from any tradition. Major Rennell has pro- 
duced the reasons which ted him to suppose the site of Pali- 
bothra to be the same with that of Patna j Memoires, p. 49 
— 54. Some of the objections which might be made to this 
supposition he has foreseen, and endeavoured to obviate ; and 
after all that I have added to tbem, I shall not be surprised, 
if, in a get^raphical discnsaion, my readers are disponed to 
prefer his decision to mine. 
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NoTB XV. Sbct. I. p. 155, f. 

I do not mention & ahort inraad into India by Antiodiiu the 
great, about one hundred and ninety-ieren yean poatnior te 
the invasion of bis ancestor Seleucus. We know nothing dwk 
of this transaction, than that the Syrian monarch, after Snisli- 
ingthe trar he carried on against the two revolted immitm 
of Parthia and Bactria, entered India, and oondadins a praw 
with SophagBsenus, a king of the ooontry, received nom him 
a number of elephants, and a sum of money; Polyb. hb.i. 
p. ^7> etc. lib. xi. p. 651. edit. CaMnb. Jiutin. lib. rr. e.4. 
-Bayer's Hist. Regn. Gnecor. Baetr. p. 69, etc 

NOTB XVI. 8scT, I. p. 157, k. 

A &ct GorBOrilj related by Strabo, and which has esctpeit 
the iiHjnisitif e industry of M. de Guignea, coincides lemaik. 
ably \nth the narrative of the Chinese wHtera, and coo&ran 
it. The Greeks, he says, were deprived of Bactns by triba 
or hordes of Scythian Nontades who came frran the coimtiT 
beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by the names ofAai, 
Parsiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 779> ^ 
The Nomades of the ancients were natiMia who, like the 
Tartars, subsisted entirely, or almost entirely, as shephsdii 
without agriculture. 

Note XVII. Sbct. I. p. 158, o. 

As the distance of Arsinoe. the modem Suez, fmn ^ 
Nile, is considerably leas than that between Bra^ce and 
Coptoa, it was hy this route that all the commodities impctcl 
into the Arabian gulf might have been conveyed with nwri 
expedition and least expense into Egypt. But the narig*- 
tion of the Arabian guli, which even an the present impn^ 
state of nautical science is alow and difficult, was in aooeit 
times considered bv the nations aroond it to be so extiandr 
perilous, that it led them to give mdi names to several of it* 
promontcnes, bays, and harbours, as convey a striking >d^ '" 
the impresaion which the dread of this danger h^ nud^ 
upon their imagination. The entry into the gulf they cilie^ 
' Babelmandel,' the gate or port of afBiaion. To a barbiuc 
not tu distant, they gave the name of ' Mete,' i. a. deatb- A 
headland adjacent they called ' GFardefiui,' the cape of burial- 
Other denominattonn of similar import are mentioned by tM 
author to whom I am indebted for this inftninatian. Brutt* 
Travels, vol. i. p. 442, etc. It is not surprismg, then, thai 
the staple of Indian trade should have been tranafened fwn 
the northern extremity of the Arabian gulf to Bovsice, *) 
bv this change a dangerous navigation was greatly ibertened. 
1 his seems to have been the chi^ reason that induced TvitiiiJ 
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to establisb the port of commniucadon with India at Berenice, 
» there were other harbours on the Arabian gulf which were 
considerably nearer than it to the Nile. At a later period, 
after the ruin of Coptoa hy the emperor Dioeleaian, we are 
informed by Abulfeda, Descript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis. p. ^^, 
that Indian cmniaodities were conveyed from the Red sea to 
the Nile by the ehorteit route, viz. from Coeseir, probably the 
Fhilotenu Pwtut of Ptolemy, to Cons, the Vicus ApolliniB, a 
journey of four days. The same account of the distance was 
giren by the natives to Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87- In 
consequence of this, Coua; from a smalt village, became the 
dty in Upper £^pt next in magnitude to Fostat, or Old Cairo. 
In process of time, from causes which I cannot explain, the 
, trade from the Red sea by Cosseir removed to Kene, fartlier 
down the river than Coua, Abnlf. p. 13. 77- D'AnviUe, Egypte, 
p. 196 — SOO. In modem times, all the commoditiea of India, 



veyed by land-caniflm by the caravan returning from the 
inlgrimagetoMecca-Niebuhr, Voyage,tom.i.p.!£A. Volnef, 
1. p. 188, etc This, as far as I have been able to trace it, is 
a complete account of all the different routes by which the 
productions of the east'have been conveyed to the Nile, frcmi 
the lirst opening of that commonication. It is singular that 
P. Sicard, Mem. dea Missions dans le Iievant, tom. li. p. 167, 
and some other respectable writers, should suppose Cosseir to 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemv, althouah Ptolemy baa 
laid down its latitude at 3^ 50', and Strabo lias described it 
as nearly under the same parallel with that of Syene, lib. ii. 
p. 195, D. In consequence of this mistake, Pliny's oompn- 
tation of the distance between Berenice and Coptos, at two 
hundred and fifty-eight miles, baa been deemed erroneous. 
Pococke, p. 87. But as Pliny not only mentions the total 
distance, but names the di&rent stations in the journey, and 
specifies the unmber of miles between each ; and as the Itine- 
ra^ of Antoninus coincides exactly with his account, D'An- 
viUe, Egypte, p. 21, there is no reason to call in question the 
accuracy of it. . 

NoTB XVIII. Sect. I. p. 169,t. 

Major Rennell is of opinion, " that under the Ptolemies, 
the Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme point 
of the Indian continent, and even sailed up the Ganges to 
Palibothra," on the same site, accordii^ to him with the 
modem Fatna. Introd. p. xxxvi. But bad it been usual to 
sail up the Oanges as nigh as Patna, the interior parts ot 
India must have been better known to the ancients than the^ 
erer were, and they would not have eoutinoed to derive their 
infimnationconcerniiig them from M^asthenes alone. Strabo 
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begins hia description of India in a very remarlublo manwr. 
He requeats his rvaden to peruae with indolence the acoanot 
whicJi ne gives of it, as it whh a country very remote, and fe* 
persons hiiJd visited it ; and of these, many haviog seen onl; 
a small port of the country, related things either irom hear- 
say, or, at the best, what they had hastily remariced iriulc 
they passed through it in the course of militarv service, or oa 
a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005, B. He takes notice tittl 
few of Uie traders from the Arabian gulf ever reached tlie 
Oanges. Ibid. p. 1006, G. He asserts, that the Ganges eotm 
the sea by one mouth, ibid. p. 1011, G; an emmr into whicb 
he could not have fallen if the navigation of that river hi 
been common in his time. He mentions indeed the Bailing up 
the Ganges, ibid. p. 1010, but it is cursorily in a single sen- 
tence ; whereas, it such a considerable inland voyage ofabint 
four hundred miles through a populous and rich countn, had 
been customary, or even if it h^ ever been performed bf Ha 
Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it must have mailed 
a particular description, and must have been mentioned by 
Phny and other writers, as there was nothing similar to it is 
the practice of navigation among the ancients. It is obaerrei 
by Arrian, or whoever is the author of the Periplns Muii 
Erythtiet, that previous to the discovery of a new route U 
India, which shall be mentioned afterwards, the commerce 
with that country was carried on in small vessels which uHd 
round every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudg. Oeogr. Min. VesMis <d 
Boch light coostruction, and -which followed this mode of uil- 
ing, were ill fitted for a voyage so distant as that round ape 
Cumurin, and up the bay of Bei^al, to Fatna. It is not in- 
prohnble, that the merchants, whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, eiclm 
from the countries towards the month of the Indus, or (nvn 
B«Hne part of the Malabar coast, and that the navigatim up 
the Ganges, of which he casually takes notice, was pa^xrnM 
by the natives in vessels of the country. This opinion deriwi 
some confirmation irom his remarks upon the bad structure of 
the vessels which frequented that part of the Indian oceU' 
From his description of them, p. 1012, C. it is evident tint 
they were veaaels of the country. 

NoTK XIX. Sect. I. p. 161, x. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of antiqurtr 
with respect to the Gaspian sea, though well known to erwi 
man of letters, are so remarkable, and afford such a strikiof 
example of the imperfection of their geographical knowledp' 
that a more full account of them may not only be acceiitsUf 
to some of my readers, but, in endeavouring to trace toe n- 
rious routes by which the commodities of tiie east were «"- 
veyed to the nadons of Europe, it becomes necessary to entef 
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into Kime detail conceminff tbeir rancnia sentiments with re- 
spect to this matter. 1. According to Strabo, the Cupiem is 
a bay, that communicates with the great Nwtbem ocean, frmn 
whiui it isnies at first by a narrow strait, and then expends 
into a aea extending in breadth five hundred stadia, lib. xi. p. 
773> A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and describes the 
strait by vhicfa the Caspian is connected with the ocean, as of 
considerahle length, and so narrow that it bad the appearance 
of a river, lib. iii. c. fi. Pliny likewise gives a similar descrip- 
tion of it, Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 13. In the age of Justinian, 
this opinion, nmceming the communication of the Caspian sea 
witlpthe ocean, was still prevalent; Cosm. Indicopl. Topog. 
Christ, lib. ii. p. 138, C. 2'. Some early writers, by a mis- 
take (till more singular, have supposed the Caspian sea to 
be conuected with the Euxine. Qmntus Curtius, whose igno- 
rance of geography is notorious, has adopted this errour, lib. 
vii. c. ^. 3. Arrian, though a much more judicious writer, 
and who, by residing for some time in the Roman province of 
Cappedoda, of which he was oovenuK', might have obtained 
nune aocavate information, declares in one place the origin of 
the Caspian sea to be still unknown ; and it is doubtliit whether 
it was connected with the Euxine, or with the great Eastern 
ocean which surroiuids India ; lib. vii. c. 10. In another place 
he asserts, that there was a communication between the Cas- 
pian and the Eastern ocean; lib. v. c. 26. These enours 
appear more extraordinarv, as a just description had been 
given of the Caspian by Herodotns, near five hundred years 
before the age of Strabo. " The Caspian," says he, " is a sea 
by itaeif, unconnected with any other. Its length is as much 
as a vessel with oars can sail in fifteen days, its greatest 
breadth as much as it can sail in eight days;" lib. i. c. 203. 
Aristotle describes it in the same manner, and with his usual 
precision contends that it ovght to be called a great lake, not 
ft sea; Mete<nrol(^. lib. ii. Diodoms Siculua concurs with 
them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of those 
authors determine whether the greatest length of the Caspian 
was from north to south, or from east to west. In the an- 
cient mape which illustrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is 
delineated, as if its greatest length extended from east to 
west. In modem times, the first mformation concerning the 
true form of the Caspian which the people of Europe received, 
was given by Anthony Jenkinson, an iSnglish merchant, who 
with a caravan Aom Russia travelled along a considerable part 
of iU coast in the year ]55fi ; Hakluyt, Collect, vol. i. p. fe4. 
The accuracy of Jenkinson's description was confirmed by an 
actual survey of that sea made by order of Peter the great, 
a. d. 171ti; and it is now ascertained not only that the Cas- 
pian is unconnected with any other sea, bnt that its length 
nom north to south iS considerably more than its greatest 
breadth from east to west. The length of the Caspian fVom 
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aorth to -wmh is about hz fanndml and eighty milM, ud m o* 
part more titan t\m fauadred and sixty milea in breadtii frm 
oMt to wecrt. Coxe'e Travels, vol. ii. p. 357. I'te aitiiMrtivil 
difference of its length and breadth accords nmiy vrith that 
mentioned by HeiadotQB. Fram this detail, hawem, vt 
learn fanw the ill-founded ideas cDncemine it, whkb wire 
generaliy adopted, gave rise t« vanous wild sdienee of cso- 
veying ladian cmnmodities to Enrofe by meoBH of its np- 
posed oommunication with the Euxiae seaTor with the Nottiim 
oceaa. It is an additiooal proof of the attention of Alexudi r 
the great to every thuig ooadudve to the iumruveuient oitom' 
uKfee, that a short tinte hefere his death he gave dii«tioni 
to fit ant a squadron ia the Caspian, ia order to surref that 
sea, and to disoover whether it was connected citlter wUh da 
Eoxiiie ot Indian ocean ; Arrian, lib. vii. c 16. 

NoTB XX. Sect. 11. p. 168, b. 

FroBt this curioua detail, we learn bow imperfect Badeiit 
aavigatioa was, even in its most improved atate. The yap^ 
from Berenice to Ocelis could not have talcoi thirty iajs, if 
sByotiber course had been held than tint t^eenrilelyAdWiig 
the arindings of the coast. The veyace from Ooriis to Unam 
would be, Bccordine to major Rennell, fifteen ^lya' raa kt u 
Eoropean ship in Uie modem styte of navi^tita, beii^ abM 
•evwteen hundred and fifty marine miles, an aatiaKbt cdhik; 
Introd. p. xxxvii. It is reraarkaUe, tbat tfaso^ t£e Po^iha 
Maris Krytibrei was written after the 'njnge m Himialis, dt 
flhief objaet of the author nf it is to deavibe ue lodent 
«o«rse uong the coasts gf Arabia and Pcrma, to the BKmtii J 
tile ladus, and from thence down the western share irf ^ 
eovtioent to Mmiris. I can scoount far this only by anp- 
poeing, that from the uuwillingncsa of mankiad ts aliudai 
old habits, the ereater fart «f the fa^dejs fram Bereaiee ^ 
continued to fbUow tJiat route io which tlMy vflFe aoeaBUmd- 
Togo from AlezandtiaitoMittiris, required, aoawdiogtaPfiofr 
oinety-ftwr ^ys. In ^e year 1 788, the Boddasa, a Aap k- 
loi^ng to the E^^sh East India. company, of a tboosud 
tBns burthen, took only fourteen days mare to complete hs 
voyage from Portsmouth to lladras. Such are tlie rnipnw- 
manta which have bew made in oarigatiaa. 

NoTB XXI. .Sect. II. p. ITO, k. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regiditad tm.- 
monwealtb the citizens should not eng^e in cammeice, iv 
the state aim at obtaining maritime power. CoBmierre, bt 
omtends, would corrupt the parity of tfa^ morafa, and hf 
enteriag into the aea-sravice, they \^ould be accnstoaieJ t* 
find pretexts far jostifying conduct so incaqHsteat wilii wW 
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ma Dumlp and beeonaing, as would gradually relax tiia strict- 
ne» of military diseiplinc. It bud been better for the Atlw 
Diaits, he asserta, to have continued to send annually the aom 
of aeven of their prindpal eitiaeiM to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, than to nave changed their ancient mannera, and 
to have become a maritime power. la that perfect republic, 
of which be deliueates tbe form, fa« erdtuni that the capital 
should be Hituated at least ten miles fiom the sea ; De I^^- 
bos, lib. iv. ab initio. These ideaa of Plato were adopted by 
other philosopheTS. Aristotle enters into s formal discuBsion 
of the question. Whether a state rightly constituted should be 
cwnmercial or not : aod. though sbundwitly dispoaed to espouse 
sentiments opposite to those of Plato, he does not venture to 
decide explicitly with reepect to it ; De Hepub. lib. viL o. 6. 
In ages when such opinimia prevail, little information ood- 
cemiag oconmerce can be expected. 

Note XXII. Sect. II. p. 173, r. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 3d. Frincipium e^^ culinenque omnium 
remm ]»vtii margaritK tenent. In lib. sxxvii. c. 4, he affirms. 
Maximum in rebus humanis pmtium, non sdum inter aem~ 
mas, habet adaanas. These two pateagea stand in such i£reet 
contradiction to one another, that it is impossible to reocnoile 
tbem, M- to determine which is the most eonfonnable to truth. 
I have adhered to tbe former, because we have many instances 
of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as fiir as I know, 
of diamonds having been purchased at a rate so high. In this 
opinion I am confirmed by a passage In Pliny, lib. xix. e. 1 ; 
having mentioned the exorbitant price of B^>estoB, be says, 
" Kquat prKtia excellentium Btargarkarum ;" whitji implies, 
that he considered pearls to be of nigher price than any other 
commodity. 

Note XXIII. Sbct. II. p. 172, s. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural HiMory, 
lib. xii. and xiii, to the enumeration and description of tb» 
apic«8, arornatics, ointments, and peiAimra, the ose of whicb 
luxury had introduced among his countrymen. As many o£ 
these were the pcoductiong of India, or of the cguBtriea beyooct 
it, and as the trade with the east was carried on to a gretl 
extent in the age of Pliny, we may fitrm some idea of tbe im- 
mense demand for them, from the high price at which they 
continued to be sold in Rome. To compare the prices of tbe 
same commodities in ancient Pome, with those now paid in 
our own country, is not a gratification of curioAity merely, but 
affords a standard by wbi(£ we may eatimate the different de- 
gree of success with which the Indian trade has been con- 
oocted in ancient and modem times. Many remarkaUe pa»- 
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Mgea in andent anthora, concerning the extravagajit price of 
precious stones and pearls among the Romana, as well as the 

Seneral use of them by persons of all ranks, are collected bj- 
feursius de Lux. iWnanorum, cap. 5. and bf Stanjalaus 
Robierzyckim, in his treatise on the same subject, lib. ii. e. 1. 
The English reader will receive sufficient information from 
Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient cmns, weights, 
and measures, p. 172, etc. 

Note XXIV. Sect. II. p. 174, u. 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of inacrip- 
tions and belles lettres in the year 17^9, has collected the 
rarious opinions of the andenta concerning the nature and 
wigin of silk, which tend all to prove their ignorance with 
regard to it. Since the publication of M. Mahudel's memadr, 
P. du Ilalde has described a species of silk, of which I believe 
be communicated the first notice to the modems. " This is 
produced by small insects nearly resembling snails. They do 
not form cocoons either roand or oval like the silkworm, but 
spin very long threads, which fasten themselves to trees and 
bushes as they are driven by the wind. These are gathered 
and nrougbt into silk stuffii, coarser than those produced by 
domestic silkworms. The insects which produce this coarse 
silk are wild." Description de I'Empire de la Chine, torn, iL 
folio, p. 307< This nearly resembles Vila's description, 

Velleraque ut foliu depectaat tenuia Serei. Georg. ii. 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, bendes all the 
other qualities of a great descriptive poet, be possesaed an 
extensive knowledge of natoral history. The nature and 

Iiroductions of the wild silkworms are illustrated at greata- 
ength in the large collection of Memoires concemant I'His- 
toire, les Sciences, les Arts, etc. dee Chinois, torn. ii. p. 5J5, 
etc and by Pere de Mailla, in his voluminous Hist^wy of 
China, tom. xiii. p. 434. It is a singular circumstance in the 
history of silk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the mahomedana consider it aa an unclean dress ; and it 
has been decided, with the unanimous assent of all the doctma, 
that a person wearing a garment made entirely of silk, cannot 
lawfully offer U]) the daily prayers enjoined by tbe Kman. 
Herbel. Bibl. Orient, artic Hanr. 

Note XXV. Sect. XL p. 175, x. 

If the use of tbe cotton manufocturea of India had been 
common among the Romans, the various kinds of them mmld 
have been enumerated in the law de Publiconis et Vectigali- 
bus, in the same manner as. the different kinds of spices and 
precious stones. Such a specification would have beea equally 
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/ for tbe directioii botli of the merdiant and of the 
taxgatherer. 

NoTB XXVL Sect. II. p. 175, y. 

This part of Arrian's Periplua has been examioed with 
sreat sccnracy and learning by lieutenant Wilford ; and frma 
nis investigation it is evident, that the Plithana of Arrian is 
the modern Pultanoh, an the southern banks of the river 
Oodavery, two hundred and seventeen British miles south 
fVoni Baroach ; that the position of Tagara is the same with 
that of the modem Dowlatabad, and the high grounds across 
which the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the BalJagaut 
mountainH. The beariiigs and distances of these different 
places, OS specified by Arrian, afford an additional proof, were 
that neceasaty, of the exact iafomiation which he had received 
oonceming this diatriet of India. Asiatic Researches, vol. i. 
p. 369, etc. 

Note XXVIL Skct. II. p. 181, 1. 

Strabo acknowledgea his neglect of the imjmtvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from astronomical 
observations, and joMifies it by one of those lineal subtUties 
which the andenta were apt to introduce into all their writ- 
inga. '' A gec^prapher," says he, (i. e. a describer of the earth,) 
" IS to pay no attention to what ia out of the earth ; nor will 



Hipparchus w<»rthy of notice. " Lib. ii. p. 194, C. 

Note XXVIII. Sbct. II. p. 181, m. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy we learu 
ham Agathemerus, who flourished not long after him. " Pto- 
lemy," says he, " who reduced geography into a regular sys- 
tem, treats of every thing relating to it, not carelessly, or 
merely according to ideas of his own, but attending to what 
bad been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted from 
them whatever he found consonant to truth." Epitome Geogr. 
lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudson. From the same admiration of his 
work, Agathodnmon, an artist of Alexandria, prepared a se- 
riea of maps for the illustration of it, in which the position of 
all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and 
latitude, is laid down precisely according to his ideas. Fabric. 
Biblioth. Onec iii. p. 413. 

Note XXIX. Sbct. II. p. 182, n. 
As these public Surveys and Itlnenuiea furnished the an- 
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cieBt gfrogra^rfuSB with the heit inforiBRlion eoDoenngtlK 
position uid distances of nuny places, it may be prapa to 

K'nt out the manner in which tney were completed by \he 
mans. The idea of a general surrer of the whole nnpiic 
was first formed hj Julius Ccesar, and having been began h 
Um undw authontv of a decree of tiie seiute, was fimaki 
br Augustus. As Borne was still &r inferior to Greett k 
KieBce, the ezeeotion of this great nndertakii:^ wsi am- 
mitted to three Greeks, men ofgrent abilities, and sldUed a 
every part of philosophy. The surrey of the lastem dtriaa 
of the empire was finished by Zenodoius in fmirt«en yean in 
months and nine days. That of tJie northern dinmi «■ 
finished by Theodonia in twenty years e^^ months snd Ih 
days. The Bonthemdirision was ^nisbed in twenty-fire jcM 
one month and ten days. .£thici CosmoerBphia spod On- 
granhos editos a. Hen. Stephano, 1677. p. i07> ThisBnia- 
taking was worthy of tho^e illnatrious persons wbo ]dsiuwd it, 
and suited to the magnificence of a great people. Snilid 
this general survey, every new war produced « new ddincstia 
and measurement of the counbies which were the sest «fil 
We may conclude from V^tius, Instit. Rei Militaris, lil^ S- 
a. 8, that every governor <d a Roman provinoe was futai i h J 
with a description of it ; in which wcra apecififld the diMnR 
of places in miles, the nature of the roods, the by-nMd*,tbt 
short ents, the inountaitas, the rivers, eta. all these, vn ^ 
were not only described in words, but were delineates in t 
map, that, in debberatiag concerning his nnlitaiT m uwiu aiB, 
tht eyes at a general mij^t aid the oedsionB of his mind. 

Note XXX. Sbct. II. p. 182, p. 

The consequence of this mistake is lemarkable. Ptolemi, 
lib. rii. c. i. computes the latitude of BBrrygaza, or BmtA. 
to be 17° iW ; and tbat of Cory, or cqie Comoriu, to be I^ 
Sff, which is the diflerenoe of ibar degMes precisely ; whoM 
the real difovace between tJiese two plaoea is nearly feuitMi 
degree*. 

NOTK XXXI. SxcT. II. p. 189, q. 

Rarausie, the publisher of the Dtost ancient and perhspi tkt 
most valuable Collection of Voyages, is the first person, u if 
M I know, who takes notice of tfats strange erroor oFPtolmTi 
Viaroi, vol. i. p. 181. He justly obserres, tbat the antte'rf 
the Cireumndvigstioa of the Erythnean Sea had bea «xn 
accurate, and bad dea^bed the peninsula of India m asai- 
ing from north to south ; Peripl. p. 34. 29. 

NoTg XXXn. Sbct. II. p. 186. t. 
This arrouY of Ptolemy justly merits the awna of 'eov- 
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hwhb,' which I faav^ given to it ; and it frill appear niore Bur- 
praing when we reoolTect, that he mnst have Men acquainted, 
not onlT wiUi what HeradotuB relates concemir^ the eireum- 
narigation of Africa l^ order of one of the E^ption kinjra, 
lib. it. c 4, but with the opinion of Eratosthenes, who held 
that the great extent of the Atlantic ocean waa the only thinr 
which prevented a coDimusioatien betwe«i Europe and India 
by MK i Strab. Oe<m. lib. i. p. 113, A. This errour, howerer, 
mint not be imputed wh^lv to Ptotemy. HipparAus, whmn 
we may conaider aa hia.guiae, had taugnt that tne earth is not 
anrnmnded by one cMitinuous oeean, but that it is separated 
bf diSerent isthmuiee, which divide it into sevemi large ba- 
•ons; Strab. lib. i. p. 11, B. Ptolemy, having adopted thia 
opinion, was ioducod to maintain that an unknown country 
eitendad from Cattigara to Praasum on the aoutii-eaat coaat 
of Africa ; Oeogr. lib. ni> e. 3, and 5. Aa Pttdetny'e system 
af geegi«]^ wa« univerMUy reoeifed, this errour ipread alang 
with it. In conffHTuty to it the Arabian geogr^ner Eifa-iasi, 
wiw wrote in the twelfth eentury, tft^ht that a continued 
trad af land atratched eastward mnn Softda on the African 
cMBt, until it united with totae part of the Indian continent ; 
D'AnviUe, Antiq. p. I87' Annexed to the &rst volume oF 
Oesta Dei per Pranoos, Uiere is an aneient and very rude map 
of the habitable globe, delineated aoeording to this idea of 
Ptoleniy. M. QosMdin, in hie map entitled PtolemKi Systems 
Oeographioum, has ^hibited this imaginary tract of land 
whioi Ptolemy supposes to have connected Africa vn&t Am; 
Oflogr^>hie des Oreca analyst. 

NoTB XXXIIL SscT. 11. p. 185, u. 

In this part of the Diaqojaition, as wdl as in the map pre- 
paiud ftr dlnatrsting it*, the geographical ideas of M. d'An- 
ville, to iriiidi major Reanell'faM given the sanction ef hie 
Mtprobatian, lotrod. p. xxxix. hxve been generally adopted. 
Bat M. Gosidin haa lately published " The Geography of 
the Greehs analysed ; or, the Systems of Eratosthmes, Strabo, 
and Ptolemv, compared with each other, and with the Know- 
le^^ which the Modems have acquired ;" a learned and 
ingenious work, in which be differs from his countryman with 
raapact to main of his deteiminationa. Aoctading to M. 
Oowelin, the Magnum Pnmiontorium, which M. d'AnviHe 
concludes to be cape Romania, at the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the month 
of the great river Ava ; near to which he places Zaba, sup* 
posed by M. d'Anville, and by Bwros, decad. ii. liv. vi. c i, 
to be situated on the strait of Sincapurft or Malacca. The 
Magnos Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be the same with the 

* S«e note a to the preface. 
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gulf of Martdtan, not the f^ of Stam, acoordiBg to U. 
d'AnviUe's dedsion. The poahkai of Gattigin, aa he oidea- 
roun to prove, CMrespoads to that of Mergni, a oonndevable 
port on the west coast of the kinffdmn of Siam, and that 
ThinB, or Sinn Metropolis, which AI. d'Anville reniores as 
for as Sin-hoB in the kingdoin of Ck>cbin China, is situated «n 
' the wme river with Alergui, and now bean the name of Tana- 
serim. The Ibadii Insula of Ptolemy, which M. d'Anvilk 
determines to be Sumatra, he contenas, is one of that dutcr 
of small isles which lie off this part of the coast of Siam ; 
p. 137 — 148. According to M. GtMselin's system, the Hndents 
never sailed through the straits of Alalacca, had no IcnowledKe 
of the island of Sumatra, and were altogether unaoqnainted 
with the eastern ocean. If to any of my readers these <^ijuani 
smpear to be well founded, the navigation and Gommerce of 
the ancients in India must be circumscribed within lindta still 
more confined than those which I have allotted to than. From ' 
the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7, we learn that Cheen was aa 
ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu. As that country 
borders upon Ava, where M. Goasehn plaoea the Great prs- 
monton, this near reeemblance of names may appear, perinpa, 
to confirm his opinion that Since Metropolu was sitoated na 
this coast, and not so far east as U. d'Anville has jdaced it. 

As Ptolemy's ge<^raphy of this eastern divisian of Asia i* 
more erroneous, obscore, and contradictory than in any other 
part of his work, acd as all the manuscripts of it, both Orerk 
and Latin, are remarkably incorrect in the two chapters which 
oontajo the description of the countries beyond the Ganges, 
M. d'Anville, in his Memoir concerning the limits of the world 
known to the andents beyond the Ganges, has admitted into 
it a lai^r portion of conjecture than we find in the other re- 
searches of that cautious geogra^ier. He likewise buiUt 
more than usual upon the resembhuices between the ancient 
and modem names of places, though at all times he diacov»i 
a propensity, perhaps too great, to trace these, and to rest 
upon them. These resemblances are often, indeed, very strik- 
ing, and have led him to many happy discov^ea. But in 
pentsiiig his works, it is impossible, I should think, not to 
perceive that some which he mentions are far fetched and 
nndful. Whenever I follow him, I have adiqited only soeli 
conclusions as seem to be established with his aocostomed ac- 

NoTE XXXIV. Sbct. II. p. 192, g. 

The author of the GircumnavigatiDn of the Erythnean Sea 
has marked the distances of many of the places which be 
mentions, with such' accuracy as renders it a nearer approed, 
than what is to be found in any writer of antiquitv, to a com- 
plete survey of the coast from Myos-hormus, on the went nde 
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of the ArsbiaD golf, along the shores of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, and thence 
down the west coast of the Indian peninsula to Muairis and 
Berace. This adds to the value of this short treatise, which, 
in every other respect, possesses great merit. It may he con- 
sidered as a remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of 
this author's intelligence concerning India, that he is the only 
ancient writer who appears, in any d^ee, to have been ac- 
quainted with the great division of me country which still 
subsists, viz. Indostan Proper, cranprehending the northern 
provinces of the peninsula, and the Deccan, comprehending 
the BOutbem provinces. " From Barjgaza," says he, " the 
continent stretches to the south ; hence that disUict is called 
Dachinabades, for, in the language of the country, the south 
ia called Dachanos." Peripl. p. ^. As the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, when they adopt any foreign name, always give it a 
termination peculiar to their own language, which the gram- 
matical structure of both tongues rendered, in some degree, 
necessary, it ia evident that Dachaiips is the same with Deccan, 
which word has still the same signification, and is still the 
name of that divisioD of the peninsula. The northern limit 
of the Deccan at }»eseut is the river Norbudda, where oar 
author likewise fixes it. Peripl. ibid. 

Note XXXV. Sect. IL p. 195, i. 

Thonghi in deducing the latitudes of places from observa- 
tions oftlie sun or stars, the ancient astronomers neglected 
several corrections, which ought to have been applied, their 
results were sometimes exact to a few minutes ; but at other 
times they appear to have been erroneous to the extent of two 
or even three degrees, and may, perhaps, be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the truth. This 
part of the ancient ge<^raphy would, therefore, have been 
tolerably accurate, if there had been a sufficient number of 
such determinations. These, however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to some of th« 
more remarkable places in the countries which surround the 
Mediterranean sea. 

When, from want of more accurate observations, the lati- 
tude was inferred from the length of the longest or shortest 
day, no great d^ree of precision was, in any case, to be ex- 
pected, and least of all in the vicinity of the equator. Aji 
erroor of a quarter of an hour, which, without some mode of 
measuring tune more accurate than ancient observers could 
employ, was not easily avoided, might produce, in such si- 
tuations, an erroor of four degrees in the determination of the 
latitude. 

With respect to places in the torrid sone, there was another 
' resource for determining the latitude. This was by observing 

VOL. VIII. d 
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the time of year wbes tbe am mt Tertial to Uij place, or 
when badi«> that ttood pcrpendlonlar to the horisna had an 
■hadow at nocm-day ; the sun's dlataooe fimt the eqaator it 
that time, which waa known from tbe principles of astmrnoniT. 
waa equal to the latitad« of the ^lae«^ W«i have iaatHocn of 
the application of thia method m the determination at the 
parallels of Syene and Meroe. The aocnrscy irhidi tltia me- 
thod would admit of, seeme to be limited to about half a de- 
gree, and thia onlv on the aapposition that the obsuier waa 
stationary ; for if he waa travelling {lom one place to anotiMT, 
and hsd not an opportunity of correcting the obaerratioo <i 
one day by that trf toe day tallowing, he was likely to deriate 
much more considerably m>m tbe truth. 

With respect to the longitude of placea, aa eclipaee of the 
moon are not frequent, ana could seldom be of nae for dela- 
mining it, and only when there were astronomera to ofaeerfe 
them with accuracy, they may be left oat of tlie accoont 
altogether when we are examining the geography of raoatt 
oountries. The differences of the nieri^ans of places wne, 
therefore, aadentlf aacolained entirely by the bearinga and 
distances of one place from another, and, of conaequeoce, all 
the nroars of reckonings, surreys, and itineniries, fell chiefly 
upon the longitude, in the same manner as happens at {M«aa)t 
in a ahip which has no method of determining its lon^itode, 
hut by comparing the dead reckoning with the obgerratirait of 
the latitude ; though with this difference, that the erronrs, to 
which the moat skilful of the ancient navigatan was liable, 
were far a;reater than what the moat ignorant ship-master of 
modem times, provided with a compass, can well commit 
The length of the Mediterranean measured, in desrecs of 
longitude, from tbe Pillars of Hercules to tbe bay of lasus, is 
leas than forty d^rees ; but in Ptolemy's maps it is more than 
sixty ; and, in ^neral, its longitudes, connting from the me- 
ridian of Alexandria, especially toward the east, are emmeoai 
nearly in the same proportion. It appeare, indeed, that, ia 
remote seas, the coasts were often delineated from an impcT' 
feet account of the distances sailed, without the least know- 
ledge of the bearings or direction of the ship's course. Ptole- 
my, it is true, used to make an allowance of about oae-third 
for the winding of a ship's courae. Oeogr. lib. i. c IS. but it 
is plain, that the applicati<m of this general rule could aeldoa 
lead to an accurate conclusion. Of this there is a soildng 
i nstance in the form which that eet^apher has given to the 
peninsula of India. From tbe Barygaaenam promontoriDn 
to the place marked Locus unde solrunt in Chrysen nari- 
gantes, that is, from Surat on tbe Malabar coaat to shout 
Kanapour on the Coromandel coast, the distance measured 
along tbe seashore is nearly tbe same with what it is ia re- 
ality ; that is, about Ave hundred and twen^ leagues. But 
the mistake in the direction is astoniahing ; for tbe Malabar 
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and Oromandol cnut, inatetd <tf •tretdiiiig to the Motli, and 
intcTMctiiig one another at cape Comorin, in a very acute 
iuigle, are extended bj Ptolemjr almost in the tame strueht 
line from weat to east, decdining a little to the loutfa. Thia 
CMUt ia, at the aame time, marked with lereral bava and wo- 
montoriea, nearly resembling, in their poaition, tnoae which 
aetoallj exiat on it. All these orcumstancea, compared to- 
gether, point out very clearly what were the materials frmn 
which the ancient map of India was c(»npoBed. The ships 
which had visited the coast of that oountry, had kept an ac- 
oount of the time which they took to sul from one place 
to another, and had marked, as they stood alonj; shwe, cm 
what hand the land lay, when ther sloped their course across 
a bay ot doubled a pnmtontory. This imperfect journal, with 
an iaacconte account, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two 
plaoea, was probably all the infonnation concerning the coast 
of India, wEuch Pttaeny was able to procure. That he should 
hare been able to procure no better inmrm^on frmn merchants 
who sailed with no particular view of exphxing the coest, will 
not appear wondernil, if we consider that even the celebrated 
Periplus of Hanno would not enable a eeographer to lay down 
the coast of Africa with mwe predaion, than Ptolemy has 
delineated that of India. 

NoTjt XXXVI. SiCT. II. p. 302, a. 

The introductiim of the silkworm into Europe, and the 
effecU which this produced, came under the view of Mr. Oib- 
bon, in writing the history of the emperor Justinian ; and 
tbouch it was an incident of subordinate importance wily, 
amiwt the multiplicity of great transactions which must hare 
oocQined his attention, he has examined this event with an 
■ocura^, and related it with a precision, which would have 
done htmoor to an anthtv who had no higher object of research. 
Vol. ir. p. 71, etc Nor is it here only that I am called upon 
to ascribe t« him this merit. The subiect of my inquiries has 
led me several times upon ground wnich lie had gone over, 
and I have uniframlv received information &om the industry 
and diaoemment with which he has surveyed it. 

NoTR XXXVII. Sbct. III. p. 205, c 

This voyage, together with the observations of Aba Zeid al 
Hasan of Siraf, was pubUahed by M. Renaudot, a. d. 1718, 
meter the title of Anciennes Relations des Indes, et de la 
Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y all^nt dans le 
Nenvj^e Si^e, tr^uites de TArabe, avec des Kemarquea 
wir les principaux Endroits de ces Relations. As M. Renau- 
dot, in nis remarks, represents the literature and police of the 
Chinese, in colours very different &(mi those of the splendid 
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descriptions wbich a blind admiration had prompted tbe jesniti 
to publish, two zealous mtasionafiea have called in queatMn the 
authenticity of these relations, and have asserted tnat the au- 
thors of them had never been in China ; P. Fremare, Lettr. 
edifiantes et curieuses, torn. xix. p. 4S0, etc P. Parennin, 
ibid. torn. xxi. p. 158, etc. Some doubts concerning thur an- 
thenticity were entertained likewise bj several learned men in 
England, on account of M. Renaudot's having given no notice 
of the manuscript which he translsted, but that he fbuod h in 
the library of M. le cointe de Seignelay. As no peraon had 
seen the manuscript since that time, the doubts increased, and 
M- Renaudot was charged with the crime of imposing npon 
the public. But the Colbert manuscripts having been depo- 
sited in the king's library, as, fortunately for literature, uumt 
]wivste collections are in France, M. de Ouignes, after a long 
search, discovered the identical manuscript to which M. Re- 
naudot refers. It appears to have been written in the IStb 
century ; Journal des Savans, Dec 1764. p. 315, etc As I 
had not the French edition of M. Renaudot's hook, my re- 
ferences are made to the English translation. The relatioDof 
the two Arabian travellers is confirmed in many pioints fay 
their countrymau Massoudi, who published his treatise on 
universal hiitorr, to which he gives the fentastical title et 
Meadows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels, a hundred and aix^ 
years after their time. From him, likewise^ we receive su<^ 
an account of India in the tenth century, as renders it evident 
that the Arabians had then acquired an extensive knovledee 
of that country- According to his description, the peninaols 
of India was (Uvided into Four kingdoms. The first was com- 
posed of the provinces situated on the Indus, and the riven 
which fall into it ; the capital of which was Moultan. The 
capital of the second kingdom was Canoge, which, from the 
rums of it still remaining, appears to have been s very lai^ 
city ; Rennell's Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an idea «t 
its populousness, the Indian historians assert, that it contained 
thirty thousand shops in which betel-nut was sold, and sixty 
thousand sets of musicians and singers, who paid a tax to go- 
vernment; Ferishta, translated by Dow, vol. i. p. 33. "fte 
third kingdom was Cachemire. Maasoudi, as far as I knatw, 
is the first author who mentions this paradise of Iadi«, of 
which he gives a short but just description. The fourth is the 
kingdom of Guzerate, which he represents as the greatest and 
moat powerful ; and he concurs with the two Arabian trarel- 
lers, in giving the sovereigns of it the appellation of Bellmra. 
What Massoudi relates concerning India is more worthy of 
notice, as he himself had visited that country; Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblioth^ue du Rol, tom. i. 
p. 9, 10. MasHoudi confirms what the two Arabian travellers 
relate concerning the extraordinary prepress of the Indiana in 
astronomical science. According to his account, a temple ms 
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built during the reign of Brahnib, the first monarch of India, 
with twelve towen representing the twelve ngns of the nodiac; 
and in which was delineated a view of all the stars as they ap- 
pear in the heavens. In the same reign was composea the 
famous Sind-Hind, which seems to he the standard treatise of 
Indian astronomy. Notices, etc. torn. i. p. "]. Another Ara- 
bian author, who wrote about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, divides India into three parts. The northern, com- 
prehending all the provinces on the Indus. The middle, ex- 
tending from Ouzerate to the Ganges. The southern, which 
be denominates Comar, firom cape Comoiiu. Notices, etc 
torn. ii. p. 46. 

NoTB XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 206, g. 

The naval skill of the Chinese seems not to have been su- 
perior to that of the Greelcs, the Romans, or Arabians. The 
course which they held from Canton to Siraf, near tlie month 
of the Persian gulf, is described by their own authors. They 
kept as near as possible to the shore until they reached the 
island of Ceylon, and then doubling cape Comorin, they sailed 
along the west side of the peninsula, as far as the mouth of 
the Indus, and thence steered along the coast to the place 
of their destination ; Mem. de Litterat. torn, xxxii. p. 367. 
Some authors have contended, that, both the Arabians and 
Chinese were well acquainted with the mariner's compass, 
and the use of it in navigation ; but it is remarkable that in 
the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian languages there is no ori- 
frinal name Eor the compass. They commonly call it ' bosola,' 
the Italian name, which shows that the knowledge of this 
useful instrument was communicated to them by the Eu- 
ropeans. There is not one single observation, of ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, or any 
instruction deduced {rom it, for the assistance of navigators. 
Sir John Chardin, one of the most learned and best informed 
travellers who has visited the east, having been consulted 
upon this point, returns for answer, " I boldlv assert, that the 
Asiatics are beholden to us for this wonderful instrument, 
which they had from £urope a long time before the Portu- 
guese conquests. For, first, their compasses are exactly like 
ours, and they buy them of Europeans, as much as. they 
can, scarce daring to meddle with tneir needles themselves. 
Secondly, it is certain that the old navigators only coasted it 
along, which I impute to their want ^ this instrument to 
guide and instruct them in the middle of the ocean. We 
cannot pretend to say that they were afraid of venturing far 
from home, for the Arabians, the first navigators in the world, 
in mv opinion, at least for the eastern seas, have, time out of 
mind, sailed from the bottom of the Red sea, all along the 
coast of Africa; and the Chinese have always traded with 
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Java and Sumatra, wliiGli is a vtaj coiuideTable voyage. So 
many ubuid« uninhabited and vet productivei bo many lands 
unknown to the people I speak of, are a proof that the old 
navieattvB had not the art of sailing on the main sea. I hane 
nothing but argument to offer touching this mattM'f having 
never met with any persou in Persia or the Indies to iii£>in 
me when tbe compass was Snt known among them, tbos^ 
I made inauiry of the most teamed men in boui couDtrie*. I 



tfanM,^ 



no European has been on board but myself. The ^ 
all ladiani, and they used the frae-tfaff and quadrant fw 
their obaeryatiouB. These instruments they hare from ns, 
and made by our artists, and they do not in the leust wy 
from ours, except that the characters are Arabic The Ara- 
bians are the most skilful navigators of all the Asiatica or 
Africans ; bat neither they nor the Indians make uae of 
charts ; and they do not much want them : some they have, 
but they are copied from ours, for they ore altogether iffto- 
rant of perspective." Inquiry when the Mahtrnwdana first 
entered Chine, p. 141, etc. When M. Niebuhr was at Cairo, 
he found a magnetic needle in the poesession of a mafaomedan, 
which served to point out the Kaaoa, and he gave it the name 
of ' el magnatis,' a clearproof of its European origin. Voyvge 
en Arabie, torn. ii. p. 169. 

Nora XXXIX. Sect. IlL p. 207, i. 

Sosne learned men, Cardan, Sealigo', etc have imagined 
that the Vasa Marrbiiia, particularly daacribed by Pliay, XaL 
Hist. lib. xxxvii. and oocasioiiaUy mentioned by aeveral an- 
cient authors, both Greek and lUnnan, were the true p«Mvdain 
ot China. M. I'abb^ le Bland and M. Lareher bave examined 
thia opinion, with full as much industry and eruditkm as the 
subject merited, in two Dissertations published in Menu de 
Litterot. torn, sliii. Frmn them it h evident that tlie Van 
Murriiina were formed of a transparent stone dusout of the 
earth in simie of the eastern provinces of Asia. These were 
imitated in vessels of coloured glasr. As both wrae beantifiil 
and rare, they were sold at a very liigh price to the loxarioos 
dtixens of Rome. 

NotbXL. Sbot. III. p. iM8, n. 

Hie progress of Christianity, and of mahomedanism, both 
in China ^d India, is attested by such evidence as leaves no 
doubt with respect to it. Thia evidence is collected by Asae- 
rnanns, Bibliotn. Orient, vol. iv. p. 437. etc 631, etc. and by 
M. Renaudot, in two Dissertations annexed to Andennea 
Relations ; and by M. de la Croxe, Histoire du Chriatianisme 
des Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the num- 
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ber oi prcwelTteB to either of these religuou U extremely 
small, especiaJly in India. A Gentoo cansidera aa the dii- 
tinctioni and privileges of hia cast aa belonging to him br an 
excluRiTe and incommunicable right. To convert, or to be 
converted, are ideas equally repugnant to the principles mott 
deeply rooted in his mind; nor can either the catholic or 
protestanl vuRsionariea in India bout of having overcmne 
theae prejudices, except among a few in the loweet casts, or 
of snch as have lost their cast altogether. This last circum- 
Btance is a 8*^^* obstacle to the progress of Christianity in 
India. As Europeans eat the flesh of that animal which the 
Hindoos deem sacred, and drink intoxicating liquors^ in which 
practices they are imitated by the converts to Christianity, this 
sinks them to a level with the Pariars, the most contemptible 
and odious raoe of men. Some catholic missionaries were 
so sensible of this, that they ailected to imitate the dress 
and manner of living of Brahmins, and reitised to associate 
with the Pariars, or to admit them to the putidpatiMi of the 
sacraments. But this was condemned by the apostolic legate 
Toumon, as inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of the 
duietian religion. Voyage anx Indes Orientales, par M. Soa- 
nerat, tom. i. p. 68, aote. Notwithstanding the taboors (£ 
missioaaries for upwards of two hundred years, says a late 
ingenious writer, and the establishments of different christiaa 
nations, who sApport and protect them, out of, perhaps, one 
hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not twelve thousand 
christians, and those almost entirely ' Chancalas,' or outcasts. 
Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learning, and 
Manners of the Hindoos, p. 48. 'fie number of mahomedans, 
or moors, now in Indostan is supposed to be near ten millions ; 
but they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but the 
deacentunts of adventurers, who have been pouring in irom 
Tertary, Persia and Arabia, ever since the invasion of Mali- 
moud (^ Oama, a. d. lOOS, the first mahomedan conqueror 
of India. Orme, Hist, of Military Transact, in Indostan, vol. 
i. p. 34. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Oasnaviah. A* the 
raamiers of the Indians in sndent times seem to have been, in 
every respect, the some with those of the present age, it is 
probable that the christians and mahomedans, said to be so 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, allured 
thither by a lucrative commerce, or their descendants. The 
number of mahomedans in China has been considerably in- 
creased by a practice, common among them, of baying chil- 
dren in years i^&mine, whom they educate in the mahomedan 
religion. Hist. Oener. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357* 

NoteXLL Sbct. in. p. 912,r. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, do^ of Venice, 
who was elevated to that high station at a time when hia 
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(xnintrymeD had efteUiahed a regular trade with Alezandrii, 
and imjiihed from it all the prodactiona of the east, it vm 
natural to expect aome infbnnation ooncerning th«r atU 
trade with that country ; but, except an idle tSe ccnceniug 
Bome Venetian ships ^lich had sailed to Alexmdria abost 
the year 838, contrary to a decree of the state, and irhid 
stole thence the body of St. Mark ; Murat Bcript. Ra. Itil 
vol. xii. lib. viii. c. 3. p. 170. I find no other hint concraning 
the communication between the two countriea. On the cw- 
trary, circumstances occur, which show that the resort of Enm- 
neans to Sigypt had ceaaed, almost entirely, hr aome lime. 
Prior to the seventh and eighth centuries, tiie ffreat^ part of 
the public deeds in Italy anain other countries of Burope,'wm 
written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian papyrax ; bu 
after that period, as EoropeaAs seldom rentured to trade ia 
Alexandria, almoet all charters and other deeda are writtoi 
upon parchment. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii £vi, vol. iii- [>■ 
832. I have been induced, both in the text and in this note, 
to atate these particulars concerning the intermptum of btit 
between the christians and mahomedans so (uIIt. in order to 
correct an errour into which several modem authore bin 
&]leii, by supposing, that soon after the first conquests of th 
caliphs, the trade with India returned into its^dent duwaek 
and the merchants of Europe resorted with the same fireedosi 
as formerly to the ports of Egypt and Syiia. 

Note XLII. Sbct. III. p. 315, y. 

It is proper to remark, says Mr. Stewart, that the Isdim 
hare an admirable method of rendering their rel^ion lom- 
tive, it being uaual for the faquirs to carry with them, in tbcir 
pilgrimages from the scacoasts to the interior parts, petrh, 
corab, spices, and other precious articles, of smalt balk, vtiA 
they exchange, on their return, for gold dust, muak, and otba 
things of a similar nature, concealing them easily in thor 
hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on. io 
propcotion to their numbers, no inconsiderable traffic Df that 
means. Account of the kingdom of llubet, Philoa. Transi& 
vol. Ixvii. part ii. p. 483. 

Note XLni. Sect. HI. p. 221, e. 

CaA ia the most commodious situation for trade in tbe 
Black sea. While in the hands of the Genoese, who kq* 
possession of it above two centuries, they rendered it tlie a»l 
of an extensive and flourishing commerce. Even under sU 
the disadvantages of its subjection, at present, to the Torkiiili 
government, it continues to be a place of considerable trade. 
Sir John Chardin, who visited it a. d. 1672, rebtes that. 
during his residence of forty days there, above foot hnndnd 
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ri^p« armed at Cafla, or sailed froM it Vtifngea, i. p. 48. 
He obwrred there sereral remtuns of Oemwe m^n^oenne. 
The ntunber of its inbabitants, according to M. Feysoae), 
amounts atill to eig^tf tbon§and. CiHnnerce ie la Mer Noirsi 
tcMn. ). p, 15. He deHcribeB its trade as very great. 

NoTK XLIV. Sbct. m. p. 222, f. 

The rapacity and insolence of the Genoese settled in Con- 
stantino|de, are pamt«d l^ Nieephmns Oregoras, an eye- 
iritneas of their conduct, in very striking cdonrs. " They," 
says be, " now, i. e. a^Ht the year 1340, dreamed that they 
had aeqvired the deminion of the sea, aild claimed an ex-i 
«lu8ire rif^t to the trade of the Enxine, prohibiting the 
Greeks to sail to the Mnotis, the Cbers«nesus, or Miy pert of 
the coast beyond the month i^ the Danube, withont a license 
f^om them. This exclusion they extended likewise to the 
Venetians, and their an-Mance proceeded m far as to form af 
scheme of imposinc a toll upon every Teasd passing thmogh 
Ihe Boei^ioruB." Lih. xviii. e. 2. sect. 1. 

NoTK XLV. Sect. III. p. 223, g. 

A penBimoa from th» pope was deemed s 
aadio*iie a commerrial intercourse with infideb, 
after thia period, in the year 14M, Nicbolaa the &fth, in hi* 
ftiTnoas bull in fevour <n prince Henry ot Ptwtugal, among 
other privileges, grants him a lioease to trade with maho- 
Miedaas, and refers to simitar ooneessioBs from p<^ Martin 
the fifUi and Edgenios to kings of Portugal. I«il»aits' Codex 
Jar. Oent. Diplomat. Para I. p. 480. 

NoTB XLVI, Sbct. III. p. 224, 1. 

Neither Jovioir, the profened panegyrist of the Medici, nor 
Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, tnougn both mention the ex- 
orbitant wealth of the family, explain the nstnie of the trade 
by which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, whose genina 
delisted in the investigatimi of every drcnmstonce which 
MDtribnted to aggrwidise or depress nations, seems not to have 
viewed the commerce of his country as a subject tliat merited 
any etncidiition. Denina, who has entitled the first chapter of 
hia eighteenth Imok, " The'Origin of the Medici and the Com- 
mencement of their Power and Grandeur," Aimiahes little in- 
fiwmation with regard to the tmde carried on by them. Tiiia 
silence of so many authors is a proof that historians had not 
yet begnn to view commerce as an object of such importance 
m the polittcal state of nations^ as to enter into any detail con< 
ceming its nature and eBeeta. From the references of dif- 
£erent writers to Sdpio Ammirate, Istorie Florentine; to 
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Pagnint, Dells Decimat ed altre Grsvesce dellft Meratnn 
de' Fiorentini ; and to Balduod, Pmtica della Mercatnn, 1 
should imagine that something more aatiafactory might be 
learned concernins the trade both of tbe republic tmd tbe 
family of the Medici ; but I oould not find anj of these boob 
either in Edinburgh or in London. 

Note XLVII. Sbct. III. p. 225, m. 

Leibnitz has preserved a curious paper, containing tke k- 
Btructions of the republic of Florence to the two ambaHadm 
sent to the soldsn of Egypt, in order to ne|;otiate this trettj 
with him, together with the repwt of these ambassadios w 
their return. The great object of the republic was to obum 
liberty of trading in all parts of the soldui'a dwninions, uptn 
the saaie terms with the Venetians. The chief prinl^ 
which they solicited, were ; 1. A perfect freedom of admigmi 
into every port belongiog to the soldan, protection while tbej 
continued in it, and liberty of departure at what time t>w^ 
chose. 2. Permission to have a consul, with the same r^itf 
and jurisdiction ss those of the Venetians ; and libeitr to 
build a church, a warehouse, and a bath, in. every place vaere 
they settled. 3. That they should not pay for goods im- 
ported or nported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
tians. 4. That the effects of any Florentine who died io th 
dominions of the soldan ahauld be consigned to the eoaiBi. 
6. That the gold and silver coin of Florence should be recdrad 
hi paymeitfs. All these privileges, which sho^v on what eqnsl 
and liberal terms christians and mahomedans now carried on 
trade, the Florentines obtained ; but, from the causes men- 
tioned in the text, they aeem never to have acquired any no- 
siderable share in the commerce with india. Leibnits, Mu- 
tisaa Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Fan altera, p. 163. 

NoTS XLVIII. Skct. III. p. -229, t. 

The eastern parts of Asia are now so completely explon^ 
that the first imperfect accounts of them, fay Marco Polo. 
attract little of that attention which was origiiulty excited br 
the publication of his travels ; and some carcumatances in i^ 
narrative have induced different authors to justify this neglKti 
by calling in question the truth of what be relates, and even 
to assert that he had never visited these countries whicb ^ | 
pretends to describe. He does not, say they, ascertain the 
poution of any one place, by speci^ng its longitude or liti' 
tnde. He gives names to provinces and cities, particulsrlf id 
his description of Cathay, which have no resemblance to tbcse 
which they now bear. We may observe, however, tlut » i 
Marco Fob seems to have been, Jn no ie^ee, a man of sdence. 
it was not to be expected that he should fix the position at I 
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l^aees with geograpluGKl aocoracy. Aa be travelled throngh 
China, either in the suite of the great khsD, or in execation 
of his orders, it is probable that the names which he gives to 
di&rent pTorinoes and cities, are those by which they were 
Icnown to the Tartan, in whose service be was, not their an- 
ginal Chinese names. Some inaccaracies, which have been 
observed in the relation of his travels, may be accwunted for, 
by attending to one drcumitance, that it was not published 
from b reenlar journal, which, perhaps, the vicissitnaes in his 
sitoation, during such a Icmg series of adventnres, did not per- 
mit him to keep, or to.preserre. It was composed after his 
retam to bis native country, and chiefly from recollection. 
But, notwithstanding this disadvantage, his account of those 
regiooB of the -east, towards -which my inquiries have been 
directed, contains information with respect to several par- 
ticolais alti^tber unknown in Europe at that time, the ac- 
curacy of wiiich is now Ailly conGrmeo. Mr. Marsden, whose 
accnracy and disceniment are well known, traces his descrip- 
tion of the island Vhich he calls Java minor; evidently Suma- 
tra ; tmo which it is apparent that, as Maroo Polo had resided 
a considerable time in that island, he had examined some 
parts with core, and had inquired with diligence concerning 
others. Hist, of Sumat. p. 281. I shall mention some other 
particulars with respect to India, which, though they relate 
to matters of no great consequence, afford the best proof of bis 
having visited these countries, and of his having observed the 
manners and customs of the people with attention. He gives 
a distinct account of the nature and preparation of sago, the 
principal article of subsistence among all the nations of Ma- 
layan race, and he brought the first spedmea of this singular 
production to Venice. Ramus, lib. iii. c 16. He takes notice, 
likewise, of the general custom of chewing betel, and iis de- 
scriptioD of the mode of preparing it is the same with that still 
in use. Ramns. Viaggi, i. p. 55, D. 56, B. He even descends 
into such detail as to mention the peculiar manner of feeding 
borsea in India, which still continues. Ramus, p. 53, F. What 
is of ereater importance, we learn from him that the trade 
with Alexandria continued, when he travelled through India, 
to be carried on in the same manner as I conjectured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the east 
were still brought to the Malabar coast by vessels of the 
country, and conveyed thence, tc^ether with pepper and other 
productions peculiar to that part of India, by ships which 
arrived from the Red sea. Lib. iii. c 37- This, perhaps, may 
account for the superior quality which Sanudo ascribes to the 
goods brought to the coast of Syria from the Persian gulf, 
above those impcated into Egypt by the Red sea. The former 
were chosen and purchased in the places where they grew, or 
where they were manufactnred, by the merchants of Persia, 
who atill continned their voyages to every part of the east j 
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whils the Egyptian mvcbaata, ia Tinkiag up their c t nae a, 
depended upoa t^ sswntDieiit of goods twon^t to the IsaJa- 
I»i DCMWt bj the native*- To (ome penona, in bis own ago, 
what Maxco Polo related coucenung the numeroiu unie« aad 
immenae revenues <^ the eaatern princes, tppeared bo extiB> 
VBgant, though perfiectly conaonaot to what we now know mm. 
ceniinc the popuUtion of Chinai and the wealth of TndoBtm, 
tbattnor mve him the nftme of ' Meaeer Marco Milioni,' 
Pre&>< ae Raniua. p. 4> But among nenons better iafonncd, 
the reception he met with was very different. CtdumlnuT a* 
well as the men of aeience with whom be correapooded, placed 
such Qonfidence is the wacity of hia relations, that upoa tJien 
the ipecuktiona and thetviea, which led to the diacavery of 
the new world, were, in a great measBre, founded. Life of 
Columbus l^ his 8mi, e. 7- aad 8. 

Ko7B XLIX. Srct. III. p. 234, a. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of Philip le 
be], king of Frsaoe, having been some days in Bmgea, mi 
to much Btmok with the fpandeur and wealth of that city, 
and particularly with the splendid appearance of the eitiaens' 
wives, that she was moved, says Outcctardini, by female envy 
to exclaim with indignati<m, " I thought that I had been the 
only queen here, but I find thve are ntany huodreda moiB.'' 
Dwcria. de' Pani Baaii, p. 408. 

NoTB L. 8bct. III. p. 235, c. 

In the history of the reign of CharUa the Fifth, vol. i. p. 
105". I obsOTved, that, during the war excited bv the &maas 
league of Cambray, while Charles the eighth of ('raooe conld 
not procure money at s leas premium than forty-two p«r e«at. 
the Veuetians raised what sums they pleased at five per oenL 
But this, I imagine, is not to be considered as the usual coca- 
merdal rate of interest at that .period, but as a voluntary and 
public-spirited effort of the citizens, in order to support their 
country at a dangerous crisis. Of such laudable exertiMM 
there are several striking instances in the history of the re- 
public. In tbe year 1373, when the Genoese, after obtaining 
a gnat naval victory over the Venetians, tvere ready to attadt 
their capital, the citizens, by a voluntary ooatributioa, < 



their country. Sobellicas, Hist. Ber. Venet. dec ii. lib. vi. p. 
385. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began ia tbe year 
I472, the senate, relying Upon the attachment of the eitiaesta 
to their country, required them to bring all their gold and 
silver plate, and jewels, into tbe public treasury, upon praosiae 

^ V(d. iii. p. lOfi of Uui edUoa of Dr. Bobertua't wsrks. 
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of p^jing tie wlam of tiiem at tlie conclusion of the war, with 
five per eeaL of interest ; and this reqaishion was oonplied 
with cheeifiilly. Petr. CrmKui de Belio Femr. vp. Mnnt. 
ficript. Rer. ItsL vol. xxi. p. 1016. 

Note LI. Sect. HI. p. 235, d. 

Two facta may be mentioned lu proofs of an extraordinajy 
extension of the Venetian trade at this period. 1. There is 
in Hf mer's Great Collection, a series of grants from the kings 
of England, of Tarioos priTileges and immunitiei to Venetian 
merdunta trading in England, as well as several cranmerciAi 
treaties with the repiddic, which plainly indicate a consider- 
able iooreBse of their transactions in that country. These are 
mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderson, to whose padesl 
indnstry and sound tmderrtandiag, every penon engaged in 
any oommercial research must bare felt himself greatly in- 
debted on many occasi<nis. 2. The establishment of a bank 
by public authority, tbe credit of which was founded on that 
of.tne state. In an age and nation so well acquainted with 
the advantages which commerce derives fnrni the institution 
of banks, it is unnecessary to enumerate them. Mercantile 
transactians must have been numerous and extensive before 
the utility of such an institution could be fully perceived, or 
the principles of trade could be so fiilly understood as to form 
the regulations proper for oooducting it with success. Venice 
may boost of having given the first example to Europe, of an 
eetablishmeat alt(^t£er unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modern commerdid system. The constitu- 
tion of the bank of Venice was originally founded oa such 
just principles, that it has served as a moael in the establish- 
ment of banks in other countries, and the administration of its 
tSnin has been conducted with so mudi integrity, that its 
credit has never been shaken. I cannot specify tbe precise 
year in which the bank of ^'eniee was established by a law of 
the state. Anderson supposes it to have been a. d. 1157. 
Chroo. Deduct, vol. i. p. 84. Sandi, Stor. Civil. Venea. part 
II. voL iL p. 768. put III. vol. it. p. 882. 

NoTB LII. Sect. III. p. 236, f. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquiier 
into the ancient history i^ its difierent governments, affirms, 
that if the several states which traded in the MeditensneaD 
had united together, Venice alone would have been superior 
to them all, in naval power and in extent of commerce. Oe- 
aina. Revolutions d'ltalie, tradmtes par I'abb^ Jsrdin, lib. xviii. 
e. 6, torn. V). p. 339. About the year 1420, tbe doge Mocenigo 
gives a view of the naval force of the republic, which coofinns 
this dedaiou of Denina. At that time it consisted of three 
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thaiuaiid trading reaseb, of TariousdimeiiaiRu, on board irindi ' 
were employed serenteen thousand milon ,- (^ three bandied 
ahipa of srester force, manned by eight tboosaiid aailon; nd . 
of forty-five large galeasses, or carracks, navigated by elenn ' 
thousand sailoiB. In public and private anenala rixuci 
thonsand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sannto, Vite de' , 
Duchi di Venesia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer. Ital. vaL xxiL p. ^. 

NoTH LIU. Sbct. III. p. 249, t. 

When we take a view of the form and poeidon <rf tbe bi- 
bitable porta of Asia and Africa, we shall see good resaoni k 
considering the camel as the most useful of all the aninuli 
over which the inhabitants of these great continents hare k- 
quired dominion. In both, some of the most fertile districli 
are sepArsted &om each other bj sach extensive tracts of tor- 
ren sands, the seats of desolation and drought, ss seem to 
exctude^he possibility of communication between them, fiat 
as the ocean, which appears at first view to be placed as an 
insuperable barrier between different regions of the earth, hi 
been rendered, by navigation, subservient to their mntofJ io- 
tercourse; so, br means of the camel, which the Arabiwit 
emphatically call ' the ship of the desert,' the moat drasn 
wastes are traversed, and the nations which they disjoin br 
enabled to trade with one another. Those painful jounieni 
impracticable by any other animal, the camel perfi»ms mtb 
astonishing despatch. Under heavy burthens of six, ktsb, 
ludred \ ' ' ' 



and eight hundred weight, they can continue their inudi 
during a long period of time, with little food or rtst, and 
stunetimes without tasting water f<H' eight or nine days. Sy 
the wise economy of providence, the camel seems finned of 
purpose to be the beast of burthen in those regions where lu 
18 placed, and where his service is most wanted. In all the 
districts of Asia and Africa, where deserts are most freqant 
and extensive, the camel abounds. This is his proper ststiio, 
and beyond this the sphere of his activity does not extend bi' 
He dreads alike the accesses of heat ana of cold, and dm «* 

re even with the mild climate of our temperate looe. At 
first trade in Indian conunodities, of which we have vj 
authentic account, was carried on by means of camels, Gencss 
xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing them that the coiiTfj- 
ance of these cmnmodities has been so widely extended ovec 
Asia and Africa, the particulars which I have mentioned cm- 
oerning this singular animal appeared to be necessary towsrdi 
illustrating this part of my subject. If any of my resdos 
desire more fiill infbnnatirat, and wish to know how the in- 
genuity and art of man have seconded the intentions of nstaK, 
in training the camel from his birth for that life of cxatitsi 
and hardship to which he is destined, he may omsult Histtirs 
Naturell^ by M* le comte de BuRbn, artic 'Chamesn rt 
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Dmnadaire,' one of the moet ekicjiient, and, as far at I can 
jadge fniin exsmining the anthontiea which he has quoted, 
one of the most accurate deacripticmB given by that celeorated 
writer. M. Volney, 'whose accurecr is well known, gives a 
deBcriptioD of the manner in whic& the camel performs its 
journey, which may be agreeable to some of my readere. " In 
travelling through the desert, camels are chiefly employed^ he- 
cause they consume little, and carry a great load. His or- 
dinary burthen is about seven hiin<ted and fifty pounds ; his 
fixHl, whatever is given him, straw, thistles, the stones of 
. dates, beana, barley, etc. With a pound of ibod a day, and as 
much water, he will travel for weeks. In the journey from 
Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-six hours, they neither 
eat nor drink ; but these long fiuts, if often repeated, wear 
than out. Their usual rate of travelling is ve^ alow, hardly 
above two, miles an hour; it is vain to push them, they wiU 
not quicken their pace, but, if allowed some short rest, they 
will travel fifteen or eighteen hours a day." Voyage, tom, u. 
p. 383. 

NoteLIV. Sect. III. p. 250, u. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extensive circula- 
tion of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it would be ne- 
cessary to trace the route, and to estimate the number of the 
various caravans by which they are conveyed. Could this be 
executed with accuracy, it woiild be a curious subject of geo- 
graphical research, aa well as a valuable addition to commercial 
nistory. Though it is inconsistent with the brevity which I 
have uniformly studied in conducting this Disquisition, to 
enter into a detail of so great length, it may be proper here, 
tor illustrating this part of my subject, to take such a riew of 
two caravans which visit Mecca, as may enable my readers to 
estimate more justly the magnitude of their commercial trans- 
actions. The first is the caravan which takes its departure 
from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damascus in Syria ; 
and I select these, both because they are the moat considerablof 
and because they are described by authors of undoubted credit, 
who had the best opportunities of receiving full information 
concerning them. The former is composed not only of pilgrims 
from every part of Egypt, but of those which arrive mm all 
the small mahomedan states on the African coast of the Me- 
diterranean, from the empire of Morocco, and even from the 
negro kingdoms on the Atlantic. When assembled, the cara- 
van consists, at least, of fifty thontand persons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provisions, and mer- 
chandize, is still greater. The journey, which, in going troira 
Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed in less than a 
hundred days, ia performed wholly hv land ; and as the route 
lies mostly through sandy deserts, or barren uninhabited wilds. 
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vfcic& Mldam afhrd aaj uAmktemm, and wfaere <Acb k 
aonnes of water cu be faand, the pil);rim» ^mn udmr 
mndi &t:^nc, aad tMBetunes mut eiMnre ioeredible hud- 
^ipa. J^ early asd cobd dneription of tbia earami a (rab- 
Uahed I? Haklayt, vol. u. p. 809, etc UaiUet hw entmd 
into a ndimte aira CMriooB detail witli regard to it ; DesmjiL 
d« rEgfpte, part ti. p. 212, etc. Poeoeke naa given a rente, t»- 
gether with um length of eadi day's march, which he recdnd 
firnttt' a peraon who Bad been fourteen times at Meeca, rnl. I 
p. 188. 361, etc The cwstbii £itm Ouuaacua, oaaposed tt 
pileiisR firon almoit every pnwinee of the Tnrioah entpirc,]! 
ktue infciior to the former ia ttcnber, and the egnnMne 
which it eainea on is hardly leaa valnaUe. Voya^ de V(diK;r, 
torn. it. p. 351, etc D'OhaMM, TabL Oeur. de VEmpit 
Otkun. in. p. 373, etc TUb pagrimage waa performed in the 
year i7ti, by Khojeh AbdoIkttiTea, whom I formerir mo- 
tianed. Note V. p. 4. He gires the miial route from D»- 
tMa«cna to Mecca, cmrputed by houm, the common iiwde <£ 
reckoning a journey in the east, through countries littk fte- 
quented. Accordiug to the moat moderate estimate, the du- 
tance between the two citiei, by his account, miut be above i 
thousand miles; a great part of the journey ia throogfatde- 
aert, and the pi^rima oot only endure muiih &ti|;ne, bntut 
often expoaed to great danger from the wild Arabs, litsndn, 
f. 1 14, etc. It is a singular proof of the predatory spirit <i 
the An^, that although all their independent tribes are utl- 
«tts ntafannedans, yet &m mak* no scruple ^ plundering tta 
caianaa of pilgrims, while esgagad m per&rmiBg me i^tiK 
moot indiap^uable duties of their religion. A remarfcabie o- 
atanee of this. occurred in the year 1757- Trareb thrM^ 
Cyjwiw, Syria, eto. by abbe Mariti, vol ii. p. 11-7, etc Ei^ 
Translatioiu Great as these cararana are, wa touat not s^pw 
titat all the pilgrimi who visit Mecca belcmg to them ; ibA 
oamideiHble additions ace reo^red from the extenaire doni- 
MJons of Persia, from every province of Indoatan, anil ^ 
eountriea to the eaet of it, from Abyasinis, from varieiLS Btatci 
(« the sonthem coast of Airica, uid &om all pacts of AnH>. 
that when the whole are assembled th«y Have been compnlel 
to amoont to two hundred thouaand. In some yesn tk 
number is larth^ increased by nnall bends of pilgnms &*■' 
several interior provinces of Africa, the namea and situatjin) 
of which ane just bcnnning to be known in Europe. Fm tbs 
laat fact we are iadeoted to the Association for promoting th^ 
Discovery of the Intoior Parts of Africa, fcoraed by mm 
British gentlemen, upon prindplea so liberal, and with Tiev) 
80 public..Bpirited, as do honour to themselves and to tlieir 
eountry. Proceedings, etc. p. 174. 

In the Report of the Gommitt«e of the Privy Coonaloit 
the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained; and ittp- 
peara that the commerce carried on by caravans in the iaterw 
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parts cl Africa is not only widely extended, but of oonuder- 
able value. Beaidee the gteat caravan which jn-oceeds to 
CEiiro, and ia joined by mahomediin pilgrims from every pan . 
of Africa, there are caravans which have no object but com- 
merce, which Bet out from Fei, Algiers, .Tunb, IVipoli, and 
other states on the seaooaat, and penetrate far into the interim 
country. S«»Qe of them take no less than fifty days to reach 
the place of their destination ; and, as the medium of their 
rate of tntvelling may be estimated at about- eighteen miles a 
day, the extent of their journey may be easily compnted. As 
both the time of their outset, and their route, are known, they 
are met by the people of all the countries through which they 
travel, who trade with them. Indian goods of every kind 
form a considerable article in this traffic, in exchange fiir whidi 
the chief commodity they can give is slaves. , Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely com- 
mercial, do not commence at stated aeasons, and their rontes 
vary according to the convenience or fency of the merchants of 
whom they are composed, a description cannot be given of 
them with the same Aegeee of accnracy as of the great cara- 
vans which visit Mecca. But by attendii^ to the eccounta 
of some authors, and the occssiomd hints of others, sufficient 
information mav be gathered to satisfy us, that the circulation 
of eastern goods by these caravans is very extensive. The 
same intercourse which was anciently kept up by the pro- 
vinces in the north-east fti Asia with Indostan and China, and 
which I formerly inscribed, stiU subsists. Among all the 
nameroua tribes of Tartars, even of those which retain their 
pastoral manners in greatest purity, the demand ibr the pro- 
ductioOB of these two cxiuntries is very considerable. Voyages 
de Pallas, tom. i. p. 357, etc. tom. ii. p. 422. In order to 
supply them with these, caravans set out annually from-Boghar, 
Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 332., Samarcand, Thibet, and several other 
places, and return with large cargoes of Indian and Chinese 
goods. But the trade carried on oetween Russia and China 
in this part of Asia is by far the most extensive and best 
known. Some connexion of this kind, it is probable, was kept 
up between them from the earliest period, bat it increased 
greatly after the interior parts of Russia were rendered more 
accessible by the conquests of Zingis khan and Tamerlane. 
The commercial nations of £urope were so well acquainted 
with the mode of canyine on this trade, that soon ^ter the 
Portuguese had opened the communicatiou with the east by 
the cape of Good Hope, an attempt was made in order to 
diminish the advantages which they derived from this dis- 
covery, to prevail on the Russians to convey Indian and 
Chinese commodities through the whole extent of their em- 
pire, partly by landrcarri^e and partly by means of navie^e 
rivers, to some port on the Baltic, from which they might be 
distributed through every part of Europe. Ramusio, Raccolte 

VOL. VIII. f 
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di Viafp, vol. ■■ p. 374, B. Hist, dn CoBimerce de la Rnne, 
par HTSdireder, toiii. L p. J3, 14. This aebeme, too great fm 
the nionaTch then on the throne of Rumis to cany into eie- 
cation, wu rendered prscticaUe b^ the canqae«ts of Iran Bs- 
tdlowits, and the genius of Peter the grettt. Though the 
oapitala of the two empires were situated at the immeoae d» 
tance of six thousand three hondred and seventy-eight miia 
from each other, and the route lay for above four htutdml 
miles through an uninhabited desert, Bell's Travels, vol. a. 
p. 167. caravans traveled from the one to the otbear. Bnt 
though it had been atipnlated, when this intamnrae was cs- 
tabliahed, that the number of peraons in each caravan sbmM 
not exceed two hundiedj anu though they ivere shut np 
within the waits of a Caravanserai, during the abort time thir 
were suffered to remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
only with a few merchants, to whom a monopolv of the tisde 
with them bad been granted ; yet, notwithstamaing all tbne 
restraints and precautions, the jealous vigilance with whidi 
the Chinese govemioent excludes foteignen from a &ee inUr- 
courae with its subjects, was alarmed, and the admianai li 
the Russian caravans into the empire was soon mtdnbitcd. 
After various negotiatdona, an expedient waa at length de- 
vised, by which the adrantages of mutual comutenx w«n 
secured, without infringing the cautious arranganents rf 
Chinese policy. On the boundary of the two empires, t>« 
small towns were built almost contiguous, Kiacdita inhabind 
by Russi^g, and Maimatschin by Chinese. To these sll 
the marketable productions of their respective countries $n 
brought by the subjects of each empire ; and the fuia, the 
linen and woollen cloth, the leather, the glass, etc. of Ronia, 
are exchanged for the silk, tiie cotton, the tea, the rice, the 
toys, etc. (^ China. By some well-jutted concesaians rf ihe 
sovereign now seated on the throne of Russia, whose enlarged 
mind is superior to the illiberal maxims of many of her pre- 
decessors, this trade is rendered so flonrishing, that its amamit 
annually is not leas than eight hundred thousand pounds stti- 
Ung, and it is the only trule which China carries on almott 
entirely by barter. Mr. Coze, in his account of the Rosiaa 
discoveries, has collected, witii bis usual attention and dis- 
cernment, every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe: 
Part ii. chap. ii. iii. iv. Nor is Kiaohta the only place wfam 
Russia receives Chinese and Indian commodities. A ctm- 
Mderable supply of both is brought by caravans of independ«it 
Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik ; Voyage de Pallas, 
torn. i. p. 355, etc- to Troitdmia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might sientiMi. I have entered into 
this long detail concerning the mode in which the prodo» 
tions in India and China are circulated throng Rnaaia, m 
it affords the most striking instance, I know, of the great 
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exteot to wludi valuafole oammoditieB may be ccmreyed bj 
land-camage. 

NoTK LV. Sect. IV. p. 253, a. 

The only roysge of discovery in the Athmtic ocean totparda 
die Bonthi by any of the ancient cotnmerdBl states in the 
Mediterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by order of tbe 
republic of Catthi^e. As tbe situation of that city, so much 
nearer the straits than Tyre, Alexandria, and the other seats 
of ancient trade which have been mentioned, gave it more im- 
mediate acceaa to the ocean ; that circnnutance, toother with 
tbe various settlements which the Carthaginiaiis had made in 
difierent provinces of Spain, naturally su|^eated to them this 
enterprise, and afforded them the prospect of considerable ad- 
vantages &om its success. The voyage of Hanno, instead of 
invalidating, seems to confirm the justness of the reasons which 
have been given, why no similar attempt was made by the 
other commercial states in the Mediterranean. 

Note LVT. Sect. IV. p. 264, d. 

Tliougli the intelligent authors whom I have quoted con- 
sidwed this voyage of the Phenidans as iabaliius, Herodotns 
mentions a circumstance concerning it which seems to prove 
that it had really been performed. " The Phenicians,' saya 
h^ " affirmed that, in sailing round Africa, they had the sun 
on their right hand, which to me appeara not to be credible, 
though it may be deemed bo by others." JJib. iv. c. 43. This, 
tt is certain, must have happened, if they really accomplished 
anch a voyage- The science of astronomy, however, was, in 
that early penod, so imperiect, that it was by experience only 
that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of this tact; 
they durst not, without this, have ventured to assert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fiction. Even after 
what tbey related, Herodotus disDelieved it. 

NoT» LVII. Sbot. IV. p. 261, g. 

Notwithstanding this increasing demand for the productions 
of India, it is remarkable that during the sixteenth century 
some commodities which are now the chief articles of importa- 
tioo from the east, were either alti^ther unknown, or of little 
account. Tea, the importation of which, at present, far ex- 
ceeds that of any other production of tbe east, has not been in 
general use in any country of Europe a fiill century ; and yet> 
during that short period, ^m some singular capnce of taste, 
or power of feshion, the infusion of a leaf brought from the 
&rthMt extremity of the earth, of which it is, perhaps> the 
highea praise to say that it is innoxious, has become almost a 
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aeoomiy of life, ht wveral parts of Eimope, and tbe pMsien 
fiff it deaoends from tbe toott elevntsd to ue loweat arden in 
•ociety. In 1785, it was Dompated that tbe whole qnantitj of 
tea imported into Europe from China vraa about nineteai 
millions of pounds, of which it is crajectured that tweirc 
nillioiw were oonsamod in Great Britain and the dominkni 
dependinff upon it. - Dodsley's Annual Rc^^ister Jbr 1 7&^ axB 
Ijte, p. 166. In 1789, twenty-one millions of ponnds wen 
imported. The porcelain of China, now as cotDmon in manr 
parts of Europe as if it were of domestic manu&ctnre, was da 
Known to the andenta. Marco Polo is the fir^ amoDg ibe 
modema who mentions it. The Portuguese b^an to in- 
port it not long after their fint voyage to Cfaina, a. d. 1517; 
mt it was a considerable time befin« the use of it becamr 
extensive. 

Note LVIII. p. 278, f. 
According to all the writen of antiquity, the T-mli.iii« tn 
■aid to be divided into sevoi tribes or casta. Stmbo, lib. xr- 
p. 1029, C. etc. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 153, etc. Arrian. Indie 
c 10. They were led into this erronr, it ia probable, by cm- 
sid«ing some of the subdiyieions of the casts, as if th^ hsd 
been a distinct independent order. But that they were no 
more than four originul casta, we team firam the csanciirTiif 
testimony of the best informed modem travelloa. A matt 
distinct account of these we have in " I^a Porte Ouvcrte, on 
La vraie Representation de la Vie, des Mceurs, de la R«ligi«e, 
et da Service, dea Brahmins, qui demenrent stir lea Cotes de 
Chwomandel," etc. This was compiled before the middle of 
last century, by Abraham Roeer, chaplain of the I>atch fiKtory 
at Pullicate. Bf KBiniDg uie confidence of an intdUgent 
&ahmin, be acquirM information concerning the manners and 
religion of the Indians, more authentiG ai^ extenaiTe ^an 
- was known to Europeans prior to the late translatsons fron 
the Sanakreet language. I mention this book, beeanse it 
seems to be less known than it deserves to be. There remains 
now no doubt with respect either to the number or the fono- 
tiuns of the casts, as both are ascertained from the most an* 
dent and sacred books of the Hindow, and confirmed by the 
accounts of their own institutions, given by Brahmins eminent 
for thdr learning. According to th^n, the different casts 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation 
under the supreme power, in -the following manner, which es- 
tsblishea both the rank which they were to hold, and the office 
which they were required to perform. 

The 'Brahmin,' from the mouth (wisdom:) To pray, to 
read, to instruct. 

The 'Chehtree,' from tha.arms (strength:) To draw tbe 
bow, to fight, to govern. 
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The ' Biee/ from tbe beflv or tli^Iis (Douuhment :) To 

proride the neoesraiieB of life by agncnltnre and tniiBc. 
Tbe ' Sooder,' from tbe feet (aubjection :) To kbonr, to 

Tbe neacribed oocupotioiis of all these Hniwei are ewential 
in B irdl-regnlated state. SobcRdinate to them is a fifth, or 
adrentiticiu cdaaa, denominated 'Burmn Sunlnir/ auppoaed 
to be the offiipring of an onlawfiil onion between personB of 
di^^ent casta. Tuse are mostly dealera in pettjr aitidea 4^ 
retail trade. Pre&ce to tbe Code of Oentoo Laws, p. xhri. 
and xcdx. This adventitious class is not mentioned, as lor as 
Z know, bj any European aathor. The distincticKi was too 
nice to be observed by them, and they seem to consider the 
meuilwn of this cast as belonging to the Sooder. Besidea 
tbeae acknowledged caats, there ia a race of nnhsppy men, 
denmninated, on the Coromondel coast, ' Poriars,' ana in other 
parts of India, ' Chandalaa.' These are ontcasta from their 
original order, who, by their miscondoct, have forfeited all 
the privilcf;e8 of it. Their condition is, nndonbtedly, the 
Itnrest d^radation of hnman nature. No peracoi of any cast 
will bare the least cammnnicatioa with them. Sonnerat, 
torn. i. p. 55, 56. If a Pariar approach a ' Nayr,' i. e. a 
warrior of high caM, on the Malabar coast,' he may put bin; to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are considerea as defiled 
even W tbeir shadow passing over them, and cannot be used 
until tney are purified. Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 343. It 
ia almost impoasible Eor words to express the sensation of vile- 
neas that the name of Pariar or Ghandala amveys to the mind 
of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the rules <» insd- 
totions of his cast sinks into hia degraded sitoadon. This it 
is which renders Hindoos so resolate in adhering to the insti- 
tntims of their tribe, because die looa of cast is to them the 
loes of all human con^mt and respectability ; and is a pnaisb- 
ment, b^end oomparisiHi, more severe tfaiui ezoommunicstion 
in tbe DKst tritunphant period of panel power. 

Tbe Coot or^nal casta are named, and their funcdona de- 
■cribed, in tbe Mabafaant, the most andent book of the Hin- 
dooe, and of hi^ier authority than any with whidi Enropeaua 
are hitherto acquainted. Baf^vat-Oeeta, p. 130. The same 
diitiiietion of casts was known to the author of Heeto-pades, 
anodier wtn-k of considerable antiquity, translated fnm the 
Suukreet, p. 251. 

The mendim of one circumstance respecting the disdnction 
of casts has been (onitted in the text. Though the line of 
■eparadon be so drawn as to render the ascent from an in- 
fixior to a higher cast absolutely impossible, and it would be 
r^uded as a most enormous impiety, if one in a bnver order 
■Iwald presume to peiform an^ function bel<mgin^ to those of 
a Bupenor cast ; yet. in certain cases, the Pandits declare it 
to be lawful for persons of a high class to exercise some of the 
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oecDpatioiu allotted to a dam hdow thdr own, without looi^ 
their cast bydoing no. Pref. of Pundita to tbe Code of Oentn 
Laws, p. 100. Accordinglj we find Brahmiiu nnplned in 
the aeirice of tbeir princes, oot ardy as minirtere of atate, 
Orme's Fragments, p. 20J. but in inboidinate stations. KmhI 
the officva of high rank in the army, of Seragi, the'fbuDdBtf 
tbe Mahratta state, were Brahmins, and some of them PunAi 
or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97- Hnrry Font and PunrnK 
Bhow, who commanded the Mahratta forces which acted ii 
conjunction with the aemy of lord CornwalUs against Tmt 
Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapoys in the service of lb 
£sst India company, particnWly in the Bengal presidcon, 
are of the Brahmin cast. 

Another t&ct oanceming the casts deserves notice. An im- 
mense number of pilgrims, amounting in aome years to mMf 
than 150,000, visit the pagoda of Ja«emaat in Origsa, ouiJ 
the nuNt ancieat and most revered maces of Hindoo wonhipt 
st the time of the ■wimal festival in honour of the ddtyti 
vrhota the temple is consecrated. The members of all Ac 
Jonr casts are allowed promiaciiODsly to anprooch the alttry 
tbe idol, and seating tbemselvea without oistinctiai est a>&- 
criminately of tbe same food. ITiis aeema to indicate aw 
remembrance of a state prior to the institutioss of csM, «^ 
fill men were oonsiderea as eqnal. I have not sadi iifms- 
tian as enables me to account fat a practice so repnpisiit V 
the first ideas and prindplea of the Hindooa, either sacnd « 
civil. Bemier, torn. ii. p. 103. Tavernier, hooh ii. e.9- M- 
qnetil. Disc. Prelim, p. 81. Sketches, p. 60, 

Some of my readers must have obserred, that I ban ^ 
mentioned the nnmeroos orders of Indian devotees, to iQ <f 
whom European writers give the appellation of ' faqain^ * 
name by which the mahomedans dittingnish fhnatim nxisb 
of their own reli^on. The li^t in which I have viewed ik 
Teligious institutiooa of the Hindoos, did not render it km*- 
sary that I should consider tbe Indian faquirs particubHj' 
Th«iT hamber, the rigour of their mortiflcatianB, the em. 
dating penances which they voluntarily onde^o, and th 
high opiniixi which the people emtertmn of their ssMttlT, 
hare struck aD travellers who have visited India, uid tta' 
' dewxiptionaaf them are well known. The powerf nl tofteni'' 
of enthusiaam, the love of distinction, and the desire «f <^ 
taining some portion of that reverence snd those htioim' 
which the firshniina are bwn to enjoy, may aecoont 6r ^ 
tbe eztratodinarj things triiich they do and suffer. OnepH^ 
ticnlar concerning them merits notice. This order of derMM 
appears to have been very andent in India. The desoipli* 
of tbe ' Oermani,' which Strabo takes from MegastheiM, 

, almost in ev« ' 

r. p. 1040, B. 
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NoTB LIX. p. 280, g. 

What I hme asserted in the text is in genertkl well fbimded. 
It is the i^inioD, however, of eentlemen who hare seen mncb 
of Indift, and who observed ail they saw with a disceraing 

Se, that the conquests both of the mahomedaiiB and of the 
uropeanH have had some effect upon the manners and cna- 
toms of the natiTes. They imagine that the drees which the 
Hindoos DOW wear, the turban, the jummah, and long drawers, 
is an imitation of that worn bv their mahomedan conquerors. 
The ancient dress of the Inaians, as described by Arrian, 
Hist. Indie, c. 16. was a mualin cloth thrown loosely about 
theit' shoulders, a mualin shirt reaching to the middle of the 
leg, and their beards were dyed various cotoura ; which is not 
the same with that used at present. The custom of secluding 
wcnnen, and the strictness with which they are confined, is 
likewise supposed to have been introduced by the mahome- 
dans. This supposition is, in some measure, confirmed by the 
' drama of Sacontola, translated from the Sanskreet. In that 
play several female diaracters are introduced, who mingle in 
society, and converse as ^eely with men, as women are ao 
customed to da in Europe. The author, we may presume, 
desciibea the manners, and adheres to the customs of his own 
age. But while I mention this remark, it is proper likewise 
to observe, that, from a passage in Strabo, there is reason to 
think that, in. the age of A^xander the great, women in 
India were guarded with the same jealous attention (a at pre- 
sent. " When their princes," says he, copying Megaathenes, 
" set out upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by a num- 
ber of their women, but along the road in which they travel 
ropee arc stretched on each side, and if any man approach near 
to them, he is insttmtly put to death." Lib. xy. p. 1037] A. 
In some parts of India, where the original manners of the 
people may be supposed to subsist in greatest purity, particu- 
larly in the high country towards the sonroes of the Indus, 
women of rank reside in private apartments,, secluded from 
society. Forster's Travels, vol. i. p. 228. The influence of 
European manners b^n to be apparent among the Hindoos 
who reside in the town of Calcutta. Some of them drive 
about in English chariots, sit upon chairB, and furnish their 
hoDsea with mirrors. Women, even of the Brahniiu cast, ap- 
pear in the streets without a veil; and it is only, as I sm 
informed, in the houses of persons of high rank or greet 
opulence, that a distinct quarter or baram is allotted to the 
women. Many circumstances m%ht be mentioned, were this 
the premier place, which, it is probable, will contribute to the 
propess of this spirit of imitaticm. 
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Note LX. p. 280, h. 

It is unuBiiig to obaerve how exactly the ideas of an iul^ 
ligent ABiatic ccHiicide with those of the Europeans <m tliii 
subject. " In reflecting," sayg he, " npon the ponrtf of 
Turan [the ccnmtriea beyraid tiie Ozus^ and Aratua, I ma it 
fint at a loss to enign a reason why these coautriea hsve amt 
been able to retain wealth, whilst, on the contrary, it is ixij 
increasing in Indostan. Timour carried into Tuna tlie 
riches of TarkeT> Persia, and Indostan, but they are all ttu- 
aipated; and during the reigns of the first four citiph, 
Turlcey, Persia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, aad Sjsio, 
were their tributaries ; but still they were not rich. It a 
evident, then, that this dissipation of the riches of s Hits 
must have happened either from extraordinary dniio, k 
{rom some detect in the government. Indostan has boe 
frequently plundered by Ibreign invaders, and not one of ili 
. kings ever gained fat it any acauisition of wealth; natba 
has the country many mines oi gold and silver, loA nl 
Indostan abounds in money and every other kind of ivnllL 
The abundance of specie is undoubtedly owing to the iuff 
importation of gold and silver in the ships of Europe, in 
other nations, many of whmn bring ready money in etcbuge 
fm the manu&cturee and natural productions of the couofj. 
If this is not the cause of tbe prasperous state of IndoMtit, it 
must be owins to the peculiar blessing of Ood." Memunof 
Khojeh Abdulkurren, a Cashmeerian of distinction, p. 43. 

NoTR LXI. p. 285, o. 

That the mosarchs of India were the sole praprietm ^ 
land, is asserted in most explicit terms by the ancienti. Th 
people, say they, pay a land-tax to their kings, becaiue ib 
whole kingdom is r^al property. Strabo, lib. xv. p 1030, A- 
Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 153. This was not peculiar to bdii- 
In all the great monarchies of the east, the sole pn^wrtj '^ 
land seems to be vested in the sovereign aa lord porsmouot- 
According to Cfaardin, this is the state of property in Peru 
and lands were let by the monarch to the farmers wbo cul- 
tivated them, on conditions nearly resembling those grastw 
to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii- p. 33U, etc. 4(0. ^■ 
Volney gives a similar account of the tenure by which lawb 
are hdd in one of the great provinces of the Turkish anptt- 
Voy. en Syrie, etc. tom. li.p, 369, etc The precise mode, b<w- 
ever, in which the Ryots of Indostan held their posseswmsi " 
a circumstance in its ancient political constitutkm, vith re- 
spect to whidi gentlemen of superior discernment, who hiTt 
resided long in tbe country, and filled smne of the hi^ix*' 
stations in government, have formed very different opum* 
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Some hiTB itragined that enurti of knd wen made by tl 

aartnaga to villagca or nnall oommDBitin, the iuhabitonta of 
iriiiah, under the direction of their own chieft a ' 



labonred it in canunon, and divided the prodoee of it among 
them in certain proportiims. Deacript. de I'lnd. par M. Ber-> 
Midli. tarn. u. p. 933, etc Other* maintain, that the pia> 
perty of land nas been transferred from the crown to hfr< 
leditnry officen of great eminence and power, denominated 
■ Zemindars,' who collect the rents from the Hyota, and 
parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, that the 
offioe of the Zemindar* it tranporary and miniit«ial, that 
they are merely eollecton of revenue, remorable at pleaaun, 
aod the tenure by which the Ryota hold their p 



deriTod immediately frem the aover^in. This last opinion ia 
anpported with great ability by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into 
the Nstnre of Zemindary Tenures in the landed Pr^ierty of 
Bengal, etc. Thia qoeation atill oentinaea to be agitated in 
Bengal ; and aaeh pbuaible argumenia have been prodooed in 
auppmrt of the different opiniona, that althoojrii it be a point 
extremely intereeting, as the future system of Britiah finones 
in India appears likely to hin^, in an easential degree, npoa 
it, peraoaa well acquainted with the slate of India have not 
heoi able to form a final and aati^ctory opanion on thia >ub< 
ject Captain Kirkpatridc'slntrod. to the Institutes of Ohanaa 
KImb, New Anatic Miioel. No. II. p. ISO. Thoo^ the aen^ 
timenta of the committee tt revenue, oompoaed of peraons 
eminent tar their abilities, lean to a ocmelusion against the 
hereditary riKfat of the Zemindara in the soil, yet the ropreme 
council, in the year 1786, declined, fiir good reasons, to pva 
any deetsive juI^^ent (ui a aabject of audi magnitude. This 
note WW sent to the jmM before I hod it in my power to 
peruse &{'■ Rouse'i ingenious and inatnictire dissertation cian.< 
ceming the lauded propeoty of Bengal. In it he adopts an 
opinion contruy to that of Mr. Ghrant, and maintains, with 
that candour and liberality of sentiment which are always 
conapicuoiis where there is no other abject in view but the 
disoorery of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal possess their 
landed prtHKvty by hereditary righL Were I posaeased of 
such knowled^ either of the state of India, or of the system 
of administration eatablished there, as would be requisite for 
comparinc these diflerent theories, and determining which of 
them merits the preference, the subject of my reaearchea does 
not render it necessary to enter into such a diaquiBitioo. I 
unaginet however, that the etate of landed property in India 
mwnt be greatly illustrated by an accurate comparison of it 
wiUi the nature (tf feudal tenures ; and I apprehend that there 
might be traced there a succession of changes taking place in 
much the same wder as has been observed in Europe, from 
which it mi^ht appear, that the poasesdon of land was granted 
at first during pleasure, afterwarda for Uie, and at length 
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becHine perpetual and hereditary p rope rt y. Bat eren under 
this last form, when land is acquired either by potebaae or 
infaeritance, the maaner in which the right of property is oon- 
firmed and rendered complete, in Europe l^ a charter, in 
India by a ' Mionud' from the aovereign, seems to point out 
what WBB its original sbUe. According to each of tlwtheonei 
which 1 hare mentioned, the tenure and conditkm of the 
Ryots nearly resemble the description which I hare given of 
them. Their state, we learn frran the accounts of intelligent 
obeervera, is ashappy and independent as &lls to the lot of any 
race of men employed in the cultindion of the earth. The 
anoient Gre^ and Roman writers, whoae aoquaintance with 
the interior parts of India was rery imperfect, reweaent the 
fimrth part of the annual produce of land as the genoml 
arerage of rent paid to the soTereign. Upon the autbraity of 
a popular author who flourished in India prior to the chrittian 
■ra, we may conclude that the sixth part of th« petqile'a 
inomne was in his time the usual portion of the sorejeign. 
Saoontala, Act. V. p. 53. It is now known that whnt the 
aorereign receives from land Tariea sreatly in diferent parts 
(rf the country, and is rqpdated by tita fertility or banomeaa 
fd the B^, the nature of the climate, the abondtuiee or acwd^ 
of water, and many other obrioua cnrcunutancea. By tM 
account given of it, 1 ahould ima^e that, in some diatrieta, it 
has been raised beyond its due proportion. One circumstwcc 
with respect to the administration of revenue in Bengal nterits 
notice, as it redounds to the honour of the emperor AUiv, 
the wisdimi of whose government I have often had occaaoa 
to celebiute. A general and r^ular assessment of reveone in 
Bengal was fiirmed in hii rei^. All the lands wer« then 
valued, and the rent of each inhabitant and of each village 
ascertained. A regular gradation of accounts waa estaUiahed. 
The rents of the different inhabitants who lived in one neigb- 
bourhood being collected together, formed the account trf a 
village ,- the rents of several villages being next ctdlected into 
one view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land- 
The aggregate of these accounts exhibited the rent of « dis- 
trict, and the sum total of the rents of all the districts in 
Bengal, formed the account of the revenue of the whole m- 
vince. From the reign of Akber to the government of Jamer 
Ali Cawn, a. d. 17^7, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little rariation- Bat in 
order to raise the sum which he had stipulated to p«y the 
English on his elevation, he departed from the wise arrange- 
ments of Akber ; many new modes of assessment were intro- 
duced, and exactiona tnoltipUed. 

NoTB LXII. p. 386, q. 
I shall mention only one instance of theil attentxn to this 
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tttefbl ragnlation of police. Lahore, in the Fsnjab, b diatant 
fircnn A^, the ancdent capita) of ladostan, five hundred 
miles. Along each aide of Uie road between theee two great 
citiea, there ia planted a continned row of ahady trflbs, forming 
an avenue, to which, whether we consider its extent, itt 
beauty, or utility in a hot climate, there is nothing similar in 
any oonntry. Bennell's Memoir, p. 6&. 

NoT£ LXIII. p. 289, n. 

We cannot place the eijuitahle and mild goreramaat of 
Akber in a punt erf view more advantageotu, than by con- 
tnMting it with the conduct of other mahomedan princes: In 
no country did thia ctuitiaBt erer appear more Btrilung than in 
India. In the thonaandth year of the christian nra, Mahmud 
of Ghazna, to wboae dominion were subjected the some coonr 
tries which formed the ancient kingdom of Bactria, invaded 
Indootan. Every step of his progress in it was marked with 
blood and desokAion. The most celebrated pagodas, the 
ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and magnificence, 
were destroyed, the ministers of religiim were massacred, and 
with undistinguishing ferocity the country was laid waste, 
and the dtiee were plundered and burnt. About fimr hundred 
veara after Mahmud, Timur, c^ Tamerlane, a conqueror of 
hij^ier fiune, turned his imnJatible anus against Indoaton ; 
and thoush . bom in aa age more improved, he not only 
equalled, out often to &r surpassed the cruel deeds of Mah- 
mud, as to be justly branded with the odious name of the 
' Destroying prince,' which was given to him by the Hindoost 
the nndes^viQK victims of his rage. A rapid but striking 
description of their devastations may be found in Mr. Orme^ 
Dissertation on the Establisiunents made by the Mafaomedsn 
Conqoeron in ladostan. A more iiill account of them is given 
by Mi. CKbbon, vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. p. 339, etc. The ar- 
rogant coiitempt with which bigoted mahomedans view all 
the natitois who have not embraced the religion of the pr<»>het 
will socoont tar the unrelenting rigour of Mahmud and Tunur 
towarda the Hindoos, and greatly enhances the merit of the 
tolerant spirit and moderation with which Akber governed 
his anhiects. What impresaion the mild administration of 
Akber made upon the Hiadooa, we learn &om a beentiiul 
letter of Jesswaat Sing, rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, 
his &natical and penecuting successor. " Your royu. an- 
cestor, Akber, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affidra of thia empire in equity and firm security for the space 
of fifty-two 7ears, preserving every tribe of men in ease end 
faupiDeaa ; whether tbey were followers of Jesus or of Mosei^ 
of David or of Mahomea ; were they Brahmins, were they of 
the sect of Dhaiins, which denies the eternity of matter, or of 
that which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, tiiey 
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■U cqnaSy cnjoved hk oonateaanca and tsnat; batand 
thM bte peoBlo, m mthnde for tin fatdiaBriminaU pnteeba 
viiaA ha ^wdod Om, dutuvnblwd bim bf tbe s|^)elltfiH 
of' Jug^ff Onw/ guardian of mankind.— — J£ ywa taijid] 
plaoea anv iiitfa ia tbme bm^ by diarinetioii caikd Amm, 

I[)a will tkere bs iastrncted that God is the OodofdlBu- 
ind, not th« Ood of Bwbomedaiu alone. Hie F"g*)> ■■' 
the mnssolman are etjtially in hi« presence. Diitisctiaoi of 
coloura are of bis orduntion. It ia be wfao girea eiiiiifiinft 
In yoor temples, to bis name, the voice ia raued in pi^; 
In a bo«se of imagM, -when the bell is abakea, sdU be n tk 
«Aj«ct of adoratitHi. To vilify the rtii^tm and eaWmt d 
other DMB, IB to «M at noogkt th« pletanra of dw AMf^. 
When m d«ftice a picCnre, we natunlly ineni ths nKotsHat 
eftbepaiaMr; and juatlf baa dte poet nid, ' Pr*m« Ml ■ 
•nwEn or to Mnmiw the Tftriou wwte of po«er divim" 
I'W tlm valukUe MnuaoBicBtion wear* indited to Mr. Om 
Frafpneola, notes, p. zo*ii. I htve beftn msarti by a f|«aik- 
nan who baa nod thi> Irtter ia the ofignaal, that the B»' 
latkn ia not only iaiAM hnt elafjaat. 

NffTB LXIV. p. 297, g- 

I bare not attcni|ited n deacriptiaa of any nditamMaDi*^ 

carationB bat thoae af £bpfaent«, beauae aoae of then bit 
been ao often riaited, «v a» carefully inapacted. In ami 
porta of India, liMre ve, hmnm, a t u pandBOi wuta rf > 
einilar natara. The extent and angnifiaence of tbe turn- 
tiona in dw ialand of SdaetU are aodi, dat the artaA m- 
ployed by KorenMir Boon to make drawinga of tham, Mettl 
that it Wimld reqaire the htboar of ftrly tbouand mn if 
fortr yeara to flniafa tbem. ArdnMtaB)a,ToLviLf.83& Imc 
aa utis uMde o( catimatiaM nuv bes it ooBTeya aa idm «f At 
impresaion whitA tbe view oS ttum made npoa hia mind. 1^ 
jMgedaa of EUore, eighteen milea from Anma|ahid tnlft*- 
wise hewn out of the solid rock ; and if t&ey da aat aqB*) 
thoae of ElephanU and Sahetta in magnitude, thf? v^ 
them far in their extmt and nnmber. M. Ilievngt, ^ 
firat eare any dracription of these «in gnlBi- — y-rJ™ , mbK 
that tor aboTe two leagues all anmnd Ute mountain aodo^* 
to be aeen but pagodas. Voy. part iii. cliap. 44. They *"* 
examined at greater leianro and with more attCBlioii bf t 
Anqnetil da Perron : bat aa hia long descriptioa ef than ■ 
not accompanied with anr ^an or t&wing, I eaanot cWT 
• diatiact idea of the whole. It is endeat, howe*CT> (W 
they are die works of a powerfdl people, and anMog tb< i*- 
■umerafaJe ficures in snilptnre with whicfa the nUi ■* 
covered, all the present ^jeeU of Hindoo worship nty « 
diationiiind. Zend-eicstn, Dko. Pi^m. p. 233. TkocA , 
reniaricable evcaratiaiB in a aMoatain at AlaTal^MtnOi ■'" 

I 
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Mftdns. TluB nKHUitiiin i< well Itnovm on the Cwomudel 
«aMt W the naaw of tlw ' Seven Pagodaa.' A good dcMrij^ 
tioD of tke vwks there, whii^ an maguifioent and of hi^ 
■Btiqutty, IB given in AaiMt. Reaeorchea, toL 1. p. 145, etc 
Many otber instanoei of aunitar wraka mi^^t be prodoced if 
it were neewaHf . What I liave aaaerted, p. 297< conceraiiig 
the el^MKe of seme of the omameBtB in Indian boildinga, ia 
ora&rmed by coknel Coll, diief engineer at Madiaa, who 
a this as a proof of the early and h^ civilisation of the 
am. " It may safely be pronouiwed," aavB he, '" liiat no 
part of the werid baa man Disriu irf Emtiqnity for arts, adencm, 
and dvilintiiin, tban tbe peninsula ef ladia, from the Oangee 
to cape Conrarin. I Uiiak the oaniiw) en some of the pagodaa 
«nd chodkriee, aa well aa the granomr of the work, exceed 
«ny thing ezecnted oewHi-daya, not <nily for the delicacy of 
tie ehiael, but die vxpaat of oeoatniction, cvnudeiing, is 
maoy inatanoes, to what distancea tbe component paits t 



carried, aod to iriiat he^^ita nisnl." Pbitosofducal Trana- 
aotmoB, Tol. Ixii. p. S64. I am happy to find my idea, that 
the first tenples erected hj the Hindaoe were fivmed t 



the modd of those caverns in whidi the ritea of relisioD were 
sriginBUy cdebrated, confinned, and mve fully nimtlded if 
Jtlr. Hodges. In a Bhvt d iMcrtat ion on the primitive stand- 
ard, QT prototype of the diS(t«nt styles of architoctuie, via. 
the Egyptiaa, Hindoo, Uoiviah, Oothie, and Chinees, he 
has examined and iUnstiated that cnrioaa subject with great 
ii^^aity. Travels in India, p. 6S — 77- 

Non LXV. p. 300, t. 

India, taj» Strsbe, produoes a variety of substances whidi 
idye Ae moot admirable coloora. That the ' indioom,' which 
prodnoed the beantifnl bine oalnu, is tiie same with the 
' indigo ' sf the aMderos, we may oonclods not only fron the 
nocmblanee sf the name, and the dmilarity of the efiecta, b«t 
inm the description given by Pliny in tM peauge whicli I 
htm quoted in the text. He knew diat it was a preparation 
«f a vegetaUe substance, thongh he was ill-inionaea both oon- 
ounii^the ^ant ita^, and me process by which it was fitted 
ier tne ; whid will not appear surprising, when we readied 
the account formerly given of the strange ignorance of the 
ancients with respect ta the origin and preparation of silk. 
From the colour of indigo, in the form in which it was im^ 
ported, it is denaBitnated by some authors, ' atrameBtom 
indicam,' and ' indieam aignun,' Salmas. Exercit. p. 180, and 
ismentioBed under tbe last of theae names, among the articles 
•f impsrtatiim inm India. Peri|^. Mar. Erytfar. p. 22. The 
caloar of the modem indigo, when undiluted, resembles that 
of the ancient Jndicnm, bang ao iiAenaely coloured as to ap- 
pear Uack. Delaval's Expoim. Inquiry into the Cause of 
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the Changes of Cokitm, Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo ia the pnnaqnl 
<hr»-ituff aaed bf the natires c^ Sauatni, and ia mndb od- 
tmited in tbjit ialaDil; but the mode of preparins it diSen 
from that which U catnmoii among the pw^le of Indoataa. 
Marsden, Hiat. of Siunatra, p. 77> There haa been latelf 
found in the Circar of Ra^amund^ a new apeciea of indigo, 
denominated the ' tfee indigo,' which, as it grows wild and ia 
great abundance, jwomiaee to be a diacorcTTof conaidesafale 
uae. Oriental Repertory, No. 1. p. 39, etc The ' gom luo,' 
uaed in dyeing a red colour, waa likewiae known to ttte an- 
cienta, ana by the aame name which it now beara. flalni 
Exercit. p. 81 (X This valoable snbatance, of each extensra 
utility in painting, dyeing, japanning, Tamiahin^ and in the 
mana&ctorfl of sealiogwax, is the px>ducti(»i m a v&y no- 
nnte insect. Tbeae inaecta fix tbauadTcs npoo the BuoeB> 
lent extremities of the Inanchea of certain trees, and nt 
noa ^Ined to the place on which they settle, l^ a thick 
pellucid liquid which 'exudes from their bodies, the gra^ial 
aocnmulation of which forms a complete cell fat each imect, 
which is the tcanb of the parent, and the birthplase of iti 
(^bpiing. This glutinous substance, with which the brandwa 
of trees are entirely covered, is the gnm lacca. An aoeaDBt of 
its formation, nature, and use, ia given in the Philoa. Tran^ 
Tol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 374. in a concise, accurate, and fla t i afai'te wy 
nanner. Some carious obserrotions npou this insect ttre pok 
liahed bv Mr. Roxburgh, who cultiratea the atndy of naCiml 
history in India with great sasidnity and success. Aaiatie 
Researches, toL iii. p. 361. It is remarkable that Ctemas 
seems to have received an account hderably distinct of the 
insect by which the gum lacca is produced, and celebrates the 
beauty of the colour which it dyee. Exoerpta ex Indie, ad 
calc. Herodot. edit. Weaseling. p. 830. ' Indian dyen' waa 
the ancient name ofthoee who dyed either the fine Une or the 
fine red, whidi points out the country iriwace the materiab 
they used were brought. Salmas. ib. p. 610. From th«r dy^ 
ing cotton etufis with different colours, it ii evident that the 
ancient Indians must have made some ccmsiderable proficicney 
in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xsxv. c. ii. sect. 43. ovea 
an account of this art as far as it was known anciently. It >a 
precisely the same with that now practised in calico-printing. 

NotbLXVI. p.308,c 

Aa Sanikreet literature i> altogether a new acqaiaitMa ta 
Europe, Baghvat-Oeeta, the first translation finm that lan- 
guage, having been published so late as a. d. 1785j it ia in- 
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a succinct account of other compositioiii in tbat ton^e with 
which we have been made acquainted. The extensive use of 
the Swukreet langu^e is a circumBtance which merits par- 
ticular attention. " The grand source of Indian literatore," 
says Mr. Holhed, the first Englishman wlio acquired the 
knowledge of Sanskreet, " the parent of almost every dialect 
iirom the Persian gulf to the China seas, is the Sanskreet, ft 
language of the most venerable and uniitthomable antiquity ; 
which, although at present shut up in the libraries of Brui- 
mine, and appropriated solely to the records of their religion, 
appears to have been cnrrent over roost of the oriental wra-ld; 
and traces of its original extent may atill be discovered iii 
almost every district of Asia. I have been often astonished to 
find the similitude of Sanskreet words with those of Persian 
and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and those not in 
technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutation of 
refined arts and improved manners might have occBsionally 
introduced, but in the groundwork of language, in monosyl- 
lables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations of sudi 
thiius as would be first discriminated on the immediate dawn 
of civihaati<m. The resemblance which may be observed in 
the characters imi the medals and sisnets of variona districts of 
Asia, the light which they reciprocallv reflect upon each other, 
and the general analtuy which they all bear to the same grand 
JirMntype, afford another ample field for curioeitv. The coina 
of As^m, Napaul, Caahmeere, and many other kingdoms, ar« 
all stamped with Banskreet characters, and moetly contain 
allusions to the old Sanskreet mythoU^. The same coa- 
fiHinitv I have observed on the impression of seals from Bootaa 
and lliibet. A collateral inference may likewise be deduced 
from the peculiar arrangement of the Sanskreet alphabet, so 
verr difierent from that of any other quarter of the worid. 
This extraordinary mode of combination still exists in the 
greatest part of the east, from the Indus to P^u, in dialects 
now apparently unconnected, and in characters completely 
dissimilar ; and it is a forcible argument tbat they are aU 
derived from the same aource. Another channel of specula- 
tion presents itself in the names of persons and places, of 
titles and dignities, which are open to general notice, and in 
which, to the farthest limits of Asia, mav be found m^ifest 
traces of the Sanskreet." Preface to the Grammar of the 
Bengal Langn^e, p. 3. After this curious account of the 
Sanskreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the works whidi 
have been translated from it, besides the two menti<nied in 
the text. 1. To Mr. Wilking we are indebted ftv ' Heetoo- 
pades ' or ' Amicable Instruction,' in a series of connected &- 
Dies, interspersed with moral, prudential, and political maxims. 
This work is in such high esteem throughout the east, that it 
has been translated into every language spoken there. It did 
not escape the notice of the emperor Akber, attentive to every 
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thiag th>t evald cmtribute to pconwtd naelul kavwledge. He 
dirMted hia viaier, A1)ul Fuel, to pat it isto a style s«ited U 
all ospftdtiea, aod tp iUiutrata toe obacare p ro aag M in it; 
which he Bcoordingly did, utd gate it the tit£e of ' The Cri- 
terion itf Wiadom.' At length, these &bles nude tbeir waj 
inte Ewope, and hare been circulated there with adiiitiww 
aad ahtfatiMa, nnder the names of Pi^wy and Eaap. Uaaj 
of the aaoskroet apola^aee are ingentooa and beaatifiil, uii 
hare been copied or imitated by the fobolisti of athiet satiant. 
'Bat ID some of them the duraaten at die a ni n aaU introdncei 
are very ill aartained ; to deacribe a t^ar aa eztixnuelT devw, 
and praetiaiag charity, and odier religwoa duties, p, 16. «r m 
old DMHue veil read in the 'Xeetee Sartnw,' j. e. STat^mrf 
M<««lity and Policy, p- 24; a cat rending rdigtoBa baob, 
p. 36, etc. discovers a nant of ta«te, and aq lOBittefitimi t* , 
propriety. Many of the monl Bayingi, if oa«aide>«4 a* it- \ 
tached maxima, are founded u^ a thorough knowledge (f 
life and mannera, and ooaTey tnatmction with decant m- 
plicity. But the attempt of the aathor to form hia mrk int* 
a connected aeries of Adues, and hia mode of i«tfrwe«Ti)^ witk 
them aaoh a nnmber of moral refleotioiuinprMe •ad in renr, 
renders the structure of the whole ao artifidal that the poual 
of it becomes often unpleasant. Akber waa so senaible of tliii, 
that, among other instmctions, he advises his visier to ahrid|^ 
the long digrsBsiooa in that work. By theae stricturca it is &r 
from my intention to detract, in the amaltcat d^ree, from the 
merit of Afr. Wilkins. Hia country is much it^etrted to hhs 
for having opened a new source of adenoe and taste. The 
celebrity of the Heetoo-pades, as well as its intriaeic merit, 
notwitbistaiiding the defects which I hare mentioned, justifr 
his choice of it, as a wwk worthy of being made konni to 
Eunme in its original fnrm. From reading this and his other 
transuitians, no man will refuse him the praise to wUdi be 
modestly confines his pretensimu, " of having drawn a {uetue 
which we suppose to oe a tnte likeness, althoagh we are no- 
acquainted with the original." Pref. p. zir, 3. In the &nC 
number of the New Asiatic Miaoellanyi we have a transIstiHi 
of a celebrated composition in the east, know? 1^ the title of 
the ' Five Oems.' It consists of ataome by fire poets who 
attended the court of Abissura, king of Bengal. Someof these 
stanios are simple and elegant' 3- An ode translated fiuei 
Wulli; in which that eztraragance of fancy, and those i»i- 
fetched and unuatural conceits, which so often disgust Eu- 
ropeans with the poetical compositions of the east, abound toe 
much. The editor has not informed ua to whose knowledge 
of the Sanskreet we are indebted for these two tranalatioas. 
4. Some original Erants of land, of very ancient dates, Uana- 
lated by Mr. Wilkins. It may seem odd, ^t a charter or 
legal conveyance of property should be ranked among the 
..literary compactions of any people. But so widely do the 
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inaili)«m of the Hindou t^itet fnmi thoaeof Biinipe, that as 
our lamyen mnlCtplT mrda and elaiisea, id «dv ta'Tcndera 
grant compkie, and to (piard ognihst emrr thing tt|at Aaj 
itmljdate it, the ' Ptmdits' seem to desp«tcn the 1<^ pfartof 
the deed with brerlty, but, in a long preamble- and oencliuiaa, 



make an extnLordinaij display of Uieir own leanung, elo« 
qneiu'e', end |M#en of ouinpoeitioii, both in proae and verae. 
llie preamUe to one oF theee deuds ia an eneomiuiB of &a 



monardi who'grsim the land) in a btdd Btradu of'esstera exagv 
geration: " When hia iantuueniUe may maw iicd; tiiebea^ 
tens' were so fiBed with the dnst of their feet that the birds 
of tfaa fib could rest upon it."—" His elephanta moved like 
walking manntains, ana the earth, oppressed by their weight, 
moulded into dust." It conclude with denooncnitg ven- 
gesnoe against these who should venture to infringe this grant t 
" Kicbes atid the life of man are as transient OBdrapa of inter 
apbntbeleaf of thelotiiH. Ijeanting this tratb, O man i do not 
flttempttodeprlreaaotherofhispropeTty " Asiatic Researches, 
voL i. p. 123, etc The other grant, which appears to be still 
■tore ancient, is not less remiu-kable. Both were found en- 
grdved oil plates of copper. lb. p. S&'J, etc — 3. The transla^ 
tion of part of the SHaster, poldi^ed bf ctdonel Dow, in the 
year l^oB, ought, perhaps, to have been fint mentioned. Bat 
as this irangJation was not made by him from the Ssiiakreet^ 
but taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who explained the . 
Wiastvr in Fersiani or in the rnlgar longnage of Bengal, it 
vriU fsH moie properly under notice yAto we come to inquire 
into ti>e BtMe of science among the Hindooa, than in tfan 
fdaee, where we are endeavouring to give some idea of theb 
tnste and oompoaition. 

, NoTBLXyn. p.315,o. 

As navr of my Traders may be unacquainted with the ex> 
trm^^t length of tfei bar Kras Drperioda of India'h'dinnw- 
l<My, it mar be proper to give an aooount' of tbem ftom Mn 
Halhed's Preface to the Code of Oentos Laws, p. xxkvb. 

1. The ' Sattee Jogita' (or age of purittr) ii said to fa«ve 
tastied .tbtee mfllioii two hundred tbonsana yean; and they 
hold that the Uiie of 'man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thousand yesos; and that his. Btntnre was tventy- 
tme cnbitn. 

S. The ' Tirtah Jdgue' (in which oiie third of mankind 
waa corrupted) they siippme to have consisted of two million 
firar hundred thoOsand years, and that men lived to the age 
of ten thousand yeara. 

a. The ' Dwanaar Jague' (In which half of the human ratt 
became deprarea) endured one million dz hundred thousand 
years ; ana the life of man was theti reduced to* a thousand 
years. 

VOL. viii. h 
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4. The 'CoUee Jogae'(mwhid>Bllinankiiidsrevatmpted, 
«r rather leaaened, for that ia the true meiuUxig of ' CoUee') 
b tbe present rav, which ther suppoie ordained to aubabt 
four handred thoUBUid yean, of which iiesr five tfaounnd are 
already past ; and the life of man in that period it limited to 
me hundred years. 

If we suppose the computation of time in the Indian duv- 
ntJogy to he made by edlar or eren by Innar Tcara, nothini; 
can l>e morerextravagaat in itself, or more repugnant to oar 
mode of calculating the dotation of the world, founded « 
sacred and infaltible authority. Some attempts bare beea 
made by learned men, particiilvlT by M. Bailly, in a mj 
ingenious diisertatiim on that subject, to bring the chronoloey 
of the Hindoos to accord soniewhBt better with that of the 
Old Testament ; but as I could not explain the principle 
upon which he founds bta condusio&s, without entering mto 
long and intricate discussions, foreign froiii the subject of thit 
iJtMortation, and as I cannot assent to some of his twunioDe, I 
■hall rest satisfied with referring to his Astron. iDdienne, 
Disc Prelim, p. Isxrii. and leare my readeta to jadg^fn 
themselves. J am happy to observe that a memoir on the 
Cfanmolo^ of the Hindoos will be published in tJie second 
volome 01 the Transactions of the Society of Bengal, and I 
hope that some learned member of that body will be able, 
firom his acquaintance with the languages and history of the 
oouDtry, to tbrow li^t upon a subject which its connexian 
with religion and science renders v^remely interesting. 
From one drcumstance, however, which merits id^tention, we 
may conclude, that the information which we have hitherto 
received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos ia rtrf 
incorrect. We have, as far as 1 know, onir five orwmal ac- 
counts of the different Joguei or s^ras of the Hindoos. The first 
is given by M. Roger, who received it from the Brahnuns oa 
the Coromandel coast. According to it, die Suttee Jogne is a 
period of one million seven hnidred and twenty-ei)^t thon- 
aand years ; the Tirta Jcgue is one million two hundred and 
ninety-aiz thousand years ; the Dwapaar J<^e is eight hnn- 
dred and sixty-four thousand years. The duration of the 
Collee Jagae he dcrs not specify. Porte Guverte, p. 179. 
The next is that of M. Bemier, who reoeived it from the 
Brahmins of Bonores. According to him, the duration of the 
Suttee Jogae was two million five hundred thousand years; 
that of the Tirtah Jogne one million two hundred thousand 
years; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is ei^t handred and 
■ixty-finir thousand years. Concerning the period of tbe 
Collee Jogue, he likewise is silent. Voyaees, tom. ii. p. 160. 
The thira is that of colonel Dow, according to which tbe 
Suttee Jogue is a period of fimrtem million of years; the 
Tirtah .Jo^e one million ei^tj thousand; the DwapAar 
Jugne seventy-two thousand ; and the CoUee Jogue thirty-six 
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thousand years. Hist, of Hiodost.* vol. i. p. 3. The Axuth 
account is that of M. le Oentil, who received it from the 
Brahmins of the Coromiuidel coast; and as his inforniation 
was acquired in the same part of India, and derived from the 
same source ivith that of M. Roger, it sCTees with his in 
every particular. M^m. de I'Acad^. des Sciences pour ITJS, 
torn. ii. part i. p. 176. lilie fifth is the account of Mr. Hal- 
hed, which I have already f^ven. From this discrepauCT, not 
only of the total numbers, but of many of the articles in 
the dil&rent accounts, it is manifest that our information 
concerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as the 
whole system of it is wild and fabulous. To me it appears 
highly probable, that when we undertitand more thoroi^hly 
the . pinciples upon which the facetious ktss ot J^jties M 
the Hindoos have been fts-med, we may be more able to 
reconcile their chronology to the true mode of compntins 
time, founded on the authority of the Old Testament ; and 
may likewise find reason to conclude, that the account given 
by their astronomers of the sitnation of the heavenly Ixtdies 
at the b^inning of the Cc^lee Jogue, ia not established by 
BCtnal observation, but the result of a retrospective calcu- 
laticm. Whoever, undertakes to investigate farther the chro- 
nology of the Hindoos, ^vill derive great sssistanoe from a 
Memoir of Mr. Marsden on that subject, in which he has ex-- 
l^lained the nature of their year and the several eeras in use 
among them, with . much ingenuity and predaion. Philoa. 
Transact. v(J. ^xxx. part ii. p. 660. 

NotbLXVIH. p.321, t. 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and monu- 
ments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in science, particu- 
larly of their attention to astronomical observation. Their 
religion enjoins, that the four sides of a pagoda should face the 
four cardinal points. In order to execute this ivith accuracy, 
they take a method described by M. le Gentil, which dis- 
covers a considerable degree of science. He carefully exa- 
mined the position of one of their psgodss, and found it to be 
perjectly uact. Voy. tom. i. p. 1!}3. As some of their pagodas 
are very ancient they must have early attained such a portion 
of knowledge as was requisite for placing them properly. On 
thti ceilings of choultries, and other ancient edifices, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac are often delineated; and from their re- 
semblance to those which are now universally used, it is highly 
probable that the knowle^^ of these arbitrary symbols was 
derived from the east. CtHonet Call has publistiea a drawing 
of the signs of tlie zodiac, which he found on the ceiling (rt 
a choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country. Phil. 
Transact, vol. Ixii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them in my 
possession, differing from his in some of the figures, bnt I 
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euuut My in vriiat jmrtieuJar phce it wia Snad. Sir Bobert 
Biffk0 deKiibeft an oboervidarjr at Baurei, wUdi he nated 
a. d 1772. In it be toaad inBtmioents f^ Mt r oMnl cdt ob- 
HTvstkm, of very kr^ SnUeiuAoat, and oonttracted with great 
■kilf and ingumitj- Of all thoe ha has pnhliahed drawing 
Ehil. Transact. voL Ixrii. p. 508.' Acosraing to traditioiiaiy 
aocount. this obMrratdry wai built by the emptnr Akber. 
The view which air Robert took of ft was an hasty o 
merits a more attentire inspection, in order to 1* ' 
whetbex it was constructed by Akber, or erected in s 
early period. Sir R(Aert iatimatea, that nime but I 
wIm uBdeTBtood the Saaakreet, and ooatd consult th* astfo- 
nomical tables written in that hmguue, were capaUe of cal- 
culating ecl^»ea. P. Tiessenthaler describes, in a very c«r- 
Mry manner, two obserratoriea AimUhed with instmmeats of 
extraordinary magnitnde, at Jepour and Oueeiii, in the oaamxf 
of MalwB. Bernouilli, torn. i. p. 316.jSf7. But kheae are 



Sinoe the fiiM editi<ai ttf the Hisbwical Disquisition wv 
published, the Soariak Seddantam, or aconrding to a mon 
correct wtliagraphy, the Su^vSiddli&ita, on the prina^lea of 
whioh I Ittd obaerred that ail the Indian astroDomy is femided, 
ins been diacorered at Benares by sir Robert Cfaunbeza. He 
imnediately mnmunicoted this valaahle work to Saaiod 
DsTiB, esq. who Las fevoured tbe world with a trsnilalinn 
of several coDsiderable extracts from it. 

The Surya Siddhaota is composed iS the Sanskreet lan- 
guage, and professes to be a dirine revelation, as Abnl Faael 
had rdated, Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 6. communicated to mao- 
kind more than two iflillMHU of years agtf, tovtaMU the doae of 
the Sutty or Satya Jogue, the first of the fi>ur fabuloua aees 
into which the Hindoo mythologista divide the period dnni^ 
which they suppose the wvld to have existed. Bat when 
this Bccompanimeot of fiction and extravagance ia rmntvcd, 
there is left behind a very fadonal and eUibivste system iJ 
astronomical calculation. From this Air. Darts haa selected 
what relates to the colculatioa of eclipses, and iias illnatraled 
it with gieat ingenuity. Tbe manner in which that snlgect is 
treated baa so ckwe an affinity to the methods formerly brani^t 
from Jtidisi and of. which I have given timta aooount, ss to 
qtrnfirm strongly the opinion that the.' Sur^a Siddhanta is the 
source from whidi all the others are derived. Uow br the 
real date of this work may be ascertained from the rules and 
tables which it contains, will be mdre clearly eatobUshed when 
a tfamlation of the whule is pliblisbed. In the saaan tine it 
is evident, tbat what is already known with reapect to dleae 
rules and tables, is extremely bvonrable to the hypothesis 
which asoibes a very bigb antiquity tc the astronomy «{ the 
Bndunins. 
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The (arcniiutaiice, perhapa, most worthy of attention, io 
the Extracts Dow referred to, is the system of trigonometry 
included in the astronomical rules of the Siirya Siddfaanto. 
Asiat. Research, ii. p. 245. 24B. It may he shown that this 
STBtem is founded on certain geometrical theorems, which, 
tiioUKh modem mathematicians be well acquainted with, wer« 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek geometricians. 

It is with pleasure, too, we observe, that Mr. Davis haa in 
his possession several other ancient books of Hindoo astronomy, 
and that there is reason to expect from him a translation of 
the whole Siirya Siddhanta. 

It must be added, that we also learn &om the second volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, that some vestiges of algebraical 
calculation have been discovered among the Brahmins ; par- 
ticularly rules ftn' the solution of liertain arithmetical questions, ' 
with which it would seem that nothing but algebra could have 
fhmished them. Asiat. Research, ii. p. 468. note, 487- 495. 

My friend Mr. professor Playfair baa examined that Extract 
from the Siirya Siddhanta, which gives an account of the an- 
cient Hindoo system of trigonometry, and has discovered the 
principles on which it is founded. It is with pleasure I an- 
nounce, that the result of this examination will be communi- 
cated soon to the public, and will afford an additional proof of 
the extraordinary progress which the nativea of India had 
early made in the most abstruse sdences. 
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Abyssinia, u embui]' sent to lli«t coontr^ b; JobD Iba ncoDcl, kiif 

of PortDgd, ti. 51. 
Acapnlco, the nature of the trade omcd lui'fnnn tbenee to Manila, vit. 

396. amMut of the trcuore on boud tbe ihip tftken by lord AoaoD, 

Aiu*(a,biB method of accounting for the different degreei ofbettinlbc old 
■nd new cunliaenti, ri. 334. 409. 

Adair, hit accoont of the TeTcngeful temper of the native Americtuu, vi. 434. 

AdanaoD, bii jnitification of Hanno's acconnt of tbe Afiinn leaa, vi. 38B. 

Africa, the neatem coast of, firal eiploied b; order of Joho the fini, king 
of Portugal, vi. 38. is diacorered from cape Non to Bojador, 39. cape 
Bojador doabled, 43. tbe countriei southward of the lirer Senegal du- 
cOTered, 49. cape of Good Hope leeii by Baitholomew Diaz, 63. caiues 
of the extreme heal of the climate there, 333. igBortoce of tbe ancient 
astronomers cooceroing, 388. upadition to the coaat of, viii. 11. 

Agricnllun, tbe state of, among the natiTe Americans, vi. 303. two princi- 
pal causes of tbe defects of, 306. 

Agoado, is sent to Hispaniola, as a commissiDner to in^iecl tbe conduct of 
Colambas, Ti. 131. 

Aguilar, Jenim de, is relieved from a long captivity among the Indians at 
Commel by Fernando Cortes, vii. 9. 

AlbnODerque, Kodrigo, hu barbanXB tieatmenl of the Indiana of Hispa- 
niola, vi. 197. 

Alcavala, in the Spanish Customs, the term explained, vii. note 60. 

Alennder die great, bis poetical character, vi. 13. his motive in CuDuding 
iheciljof Affiandria, 14. bis diicuveries in India, 14 — 16. 

Alexander the sixth, pope, grant* to Ferdinand and Isabella of Cas^ the 
right af all their western discoveries, vi. 104, 106. sends missionaries 
with Colnmbas on hia second voyage, 106. 

Almi^ro, Di^o de, hi* Intth and chaiacter, viL 139. asueiates with 
Kiarro uid de Lnqne in a voya^ of discmery, ibid, his uBsecearfhl 
attempts, 141. is nslecled by Piiarro in hia ^nish negotiation, 147. 
is reconciled to hiai, l49. brings reinfoicementt to l^iarTo at Peru, 165. 
beginning of dissensions between him and Eliarro, 177. invades Chili, 
180. ia created goveroor of Chili, and marches to Cuico, 184, IBS. 

. seises Cuico out ot tbe bands of Pizatio, 186. defeats Alvaiado, and 
taken him prisona, 187. ia deceived by the artfal negotialioDi of Fraocia 
Pizarra, IBB. is defeated by the Kianoa, 191. is taken priaotier, 193. i« 
tried and condemned, 193. it put to death, ibid. 

Alm^fo, the sou, aSbrda refuge to his btber'i followeia at lima, vii. 301 . 
his chancier. 303. heads a con^iracy againat FtMicis Piiarm, ibid. 
PiianD asBMfiiiatad, 303. is acknowledged at hit sncceswir, 304. hisprt- 
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Spanitrdi la relieve hi* brothers at Coko, vii. IB6. U uken ja U otr t t^ 
Almigru, 187. hi* etoipe, ISB. 

Alvtrulo. I'edio de. ii left by Cwte* to camm&nd at Mexico, wlule be 
mircfaai igaioat Nutmi, Tii. 73. he ii beaeged b; Ifae Mexicaaa, 19. 
hi) imprudent conduet, 80. hiiaipedilion (o QniU in Feni, I7&. 

AmuAm, 1 coiDHmnily of, Mid tu exM ia South Aniericm, bj Fnsdi 
Orcll>n>, vii. 300. 

Americi, (he contioeut of, diicoTered bj Christopbar Cohn^biis, n. it!. 
how it obtained thii oaoM. 138. Feidinud of Culile nominata In 
goifrDmeoti in, 176. the propotilioDi offered to the natirea, 177. ill n- 
ception of Ojeda and Nicueau unoog Uiein, 178. the Sonth ae* dit- 
QDvared by Ualboa, 188. Kio de PlaU ditcotered, 196. the dmHti i4 
injuriously Ireited by the Spaniuda, 215- the vast extent of, 228. lit 
grkai objecls il presenl«il to view, ibid, the circumstances of, fki-onntilt 
for commerce and civititalion, 229. the climatei of, 331. varioui ciHti 
of the pcc^UntJ of it> cImhmi, 33Bi ila rvd« Md oBOltirated mm 
whea lint diicoveied.23S, 336. iu animals, S38. iU iaaecb awl ivpcte 
339. birds, S40, genaal accontf of ks ami, 341. iaaniiy ialo tlw int 
pofHlUHO af, 343. oniki aot ,ba peopled by cb^iKd udpM, 21S. At 
northeni extremity of, contiguoui lo Alia, 250. probably pMpM bi 
AaiMics, 9fi7, 2£A, condilnm and cbaaoter pf ite kafive inbabituk in- 
quirad into, 369. were more rude than tho naliTCa of nj otbn tan n 
|«i(*«ftbeearlli,369.S60, the Pmuviain ud HuinUB uoeptad, 360. 
' B int diunr«Kn incapable al a jadkious tptattSairn »»»|i»i««i-- 

' rtspectiag itn ■UnEs.SfiS. 

■r ofAeir l^i)y conatitiiln 

.. _ . . uoldaeiveifroin this pailaf 

tha mrtd, 383, B83. irhy to thinly iidaUlai; 810. tlwcooiit^ <H>op*- 
klad by coutitiBaL wan. 336. causa of tbs (ilteina oil^Bai mntd ibe 
■oulheta titrstnity eS, 413. t^ nalwal imcdtiTatad aWa af ike eaaDlrj 
dsMrihcd,. 413. bonea of Urge extinci qiaciaa, of amraak d iatumi d 
under ground near the banks of the OUo, 444- iih;i llainnan "^"'« 
dagoaeiaH'there,41^ soppoaed infaiinE uadaiROoe i eoDTabdvciBfan- 
lion from Asia. 417, 418. llie vicinilj oftbe too contkintti of Au and 
Ancrica clear^ ascertaincdi 4)8—402. dues of Ow dapapulalin oC 
traced, vii. 32 I . this depopulation u>t the leaalt of any inlsiMiaanl sji- 
teAofpoliey. 332, saa. Dorlba resohof rsligion, 334, 325. awlii i if 
lodian natives still remainiiig ia Mexico and Peru, 32&, 326. «ll tke 
Spanish dominions there si^jacted .io .two Ticaroys, 328. it* tbbd ns- 
foyalty lately established, 32S. fiee Meiioo, Sen. Coitea, P>iwf>, 
Ca)iot, etc. 

Am«ie*, North, project of Kttling (here, viii. 16. £nt sxpedttion to, fail*, 
Ift. ancoideKpaditloD ta,aDdsdaastrm»ly,i)Bd. pUaotnttKogthrrt 
resumed without efFecl. 19. the coast' of. diiided inlo two pi ~~ "" 
charttrs granted to tsro ctrauain br settling cdoaies io, ftad. 
liaas from Eiiglaod to, 88. See Ooionies, New Engkad, Vhf in 

AniericMis, native, in Spanish Anaiica, Uieir bodily eoastitaliiui ana oan- 
pleiion, Ti. 365, 366. tbair icrenMh and abilities, 266, W7. tliar in- 
stnsibililv with rega^ to thtsf wwaan. 366, 2fiB. do defnwiiiiia in their 
frame, 373. this circnmMaiicc accounted to, ibid, dnifbniii^ of their 
oohiar, 274, 275. a peculiar imoa of, detortbcd, 277. the Esqmwnu. 
378. Patagooians, S79. the aristeooe of Paiagoidan giaDU yM icown- 
ing lo be decided, 28a (heir diseases, 261, 382. the vanereat disvu 
peculiarly theirs, 283. lira powmuid qaalities of (heirnakds.383,aB4, 
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tkcir »MDM to lal«ar, i80. ihdr Mtdtl tUtt, 291. doiiiMtic mrion, 
X93. the woiMo, 393. their women not prolific, 3M. thdr pirenul tf- 
ttetifon md Sliil duty, 3B6, 397. their mode* of inbnKeuiB, 299. fith- 
ise. ibid. huMiBg, dOO. uiiciDltan, 303. the nrioua objeeu of their 
mulaia, 308. (wo pcinapu ratuei of the defects of their i^culture, 
SOG. ibes want of tune animala, ibid, their want of gaeful metaU, 307. 
their poKdcBl iutitDtioDi, 309. were divided into amall iadepeodiDt 
esMnnuiiliei, 309, 310. unacquiiuted with the idea of propeity, 311. 
tbaii high MOM of Mutlily ana independeoce, 3l3. their idea* oFaubor- 
dinslioD imperfecl, 313. to wbx tribe* iheM dacriptiooi apptv, 314. 
tone eiccptioM, 316. Florida, 316. the Natchei. 317. the ialandi, 318. 
in Bogota, ibid, inquii? into the ciiueaof these irregnlaiitia, 319. th«i 
•It fit war, 333. their motives to hoa^ity, ibid. ciiiBes of their ferocity, 
333. pupetnity of tbeir uumositiei, 325. their modeaof conducting war, 
33ti. aranMdatitDte«feow^eaiidfortitBd«,327. inr^nbleofioilitary 
' dildpline, 320. thldi taMtntent of wianian, 330. Oeii (brtitade undei 
. lortne>831. narartathnmlnfleih butto gratify reTBnge,333. how the 
SDiithAnurieanatraalcdtbeupTi>MieTi,334. their militaijredneation, 335. 
(OiHC method of cbooiing a ctpt^n amoi^ the Indians on the banks erf 
the Orinoco, 33C, 896. tlwir nnaibBrs wasted by continaal wan, 338. 
Ihaii tribes now recnit their numbers by adopting piisoDers, 338. are 
acTer fbimidable in war to more polished natioBi, 339, 340. [heir sits, 
dnn, and oniamenta, 340 — 843. theii habitations, 343. their anna, 345, 
846. their domertie nteauls, 346, 347. eonstructian of their canoes, 347. 
the UsUesoKSS with which they apply to labour, 348. their religion, 349. 
some tribes ■Itngether deatitate of any, 353. remarkable drvenily in their 
Tcl^ious Dotion*. 365. their ideas m the immortality of the soul, 357. 
theirmodasofbuial, 368. irinp tb^phyncians pretend to be coojutets, 
860. their lore of dancing;, 308. thar immoderate panioo Ua earning, 
Ms. an MtTHody addleted lo drankecMSS, 366. pot then aged and in- 
enrable to death, 369. general estimau of their cbaiactar, 370, 371. 
thdr iotellectatl powen, 871. ibctr political talents, 372. powers of 
aflKlsan, 373, bantness of bean, 374. tbtir insensbility, 376. tacitur- 
nity, 376. their cunning, 377. th«r lirtuei, 378. (heir spirit of indv- 
ptDdcnce, ibid. fiMtitiide, 379. allschmeDl to their community, ibid. 
their satiifaction with their own condition. 3S0. ffenerai caution with 
mpect to this Inqolry, 383. 388. two distin^isbabie dasiei, 384. ei- 
ceptioD* as to their character, 3Bfi. tbeir eharacleriatic fMturei de- 
scribed, 423. iiista.ucei of their persevering speed, ibid, an intipathy in- 
dntriowly encoaraged between (bemuidthenegnKsinATnerics,by the 
SpanisnU, vii. 342. their present coudilion, 343. botr Uxed, 343, 844. 
Kaled services demanded fiam them, 344. mode of oactin^ these ser- 
vices, 346. how governed, 846. pmiector of the ladims, his fuaction, 
ibid, reasons why so small a proBreas is made in their convenion, 366. 
AAerin, Vespood, poblisbv the tiist written account of the new world, 
and nence gave name to America, vi. 138. his claim as a discoverer ei- 
ananad, 4(13, 404. 
Anacoana, a famalt canqae of Hispanitda, her base and cruel osage by tbe 

SpaiMjds, vi. 166. t07. 
Awiea, MDptndow height tsd extent of tbal raiwe of mountains, vt. 228. 
^ir hewbt cenpared with other monntains, 407, 40B. Oomalo Piiarro's 
remaAable eipeditioo over, vii. 197. 
Animals, large, very few finind in America at its first discovery, vi. 338. 
Ancients, csnaa of the imperfectson of the art of nsvigation among them, 

vi. 4. tfaiar geoefi^ieal knowledge exiienely confined. 387 — 389. 
Arabian* peciuiarTy altsdkcd to the stady of geographv, vt. 26, 2S. 
ArgDoauts, (he expedition of, wby to bmous among the Greeks, vi. II. 
Arithmetic, or oompnlation, tbe nt of, hardly known to the native Ameri- 
can^ vi. 366, 386. 
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Atufato trade, ibe nttora of, uplunod, rii. 378. tbs fraud* u, ud k> 
put m eod to, 379. 

Atthualpa, ii left bf hi* father Huunr bii tnixtmat id the kingdoo of 
Quito, fii. 154, 155. deteati hii brotbet Huiscai, and niurpi the capn 
of Peru, 155. teadt pr«s«Dti to PiiMm, 157, 158. vitiu Fiumi, 160. u 

perfidiouly *eiied by him, 1S3. ignei nith Piitrro cm ~ '" 

IS refused fiii liberlj, 167. hi* behavioni duiioi; hti conf 
fotic of trial bestowed DO him, 170. ii put to death, 171. l , 
autboritiea relatiog to hit tmuactioD* with, aod tmtment bj, tmnn, 
nolei, IS. 

Audience of New Spua, board of, eitibliihed bj the empcroi Chula ibt 
fifth, vli. 134. court* of, lbeirjuri«diction, 329, 330. 

Averia, a Spanish lai for coDvoy to and from America, whea £nt inpatil, 

Vi^nia, viii. 73. fcsui ikf 
eoveiDOr aad couacil there to fly, 75. they apply to England Ioiiddw, 
76. his death terminalei the rebellion, 77. 
Balboa, Vaaco HuSei de, leltlei a colony at Santi Muia, in lite gill J 
Dariea, ii. 179. leceite* iutelligence of the rich country of Fen, lU- 
his chaiacler, 1B6. marches acrou the itthmui, 187. dinsvui ik 
Southern ocean, 188. returot, 189. ia tupeneded in his command b; l!<f 
appointment of Fedrariai Davila. 190. u £aed by Fedreriu ta (««< 
tratuaction's, 192. is appointed lieutenant-governor of the countriti mi' 
South tea, and manieiPedraiia*' daughter, 193, 194. ii arrested and pi'- 
to death by Fednui**, 195. 
Baik, Jesuits , a pioductioii peculiar to Fern, vii. 364. 
Barrere, his description of the coustructioa of Indian houie*, y'l. 439. 
Behaim, Martin, the honour ofhavinB discorered America faUeli ucriM 
to faini by lome German autbon, n. 398. account of him and hit fin^j. 
ibid. , 

Behring and Tichinkow, Rauian navigatrai, thought to hive dacowi 
the north-west extremity of America from the eaatwvd, ti. 253. lunn- 
tainty of their accounts, 41S. 
Benalcaiar, governor of SU Michael, reduce* the kingdom of Qva, "i- 

174. ii deprived arhii command by Hiairo, 197. 
Benjamin, the jew of Tndela, his eitraordinir; travels, vi. 39. 
Bemaldes, inatance of the bravery of the Canibbee* mentioned ti; Ui. 

vi. 443. 
Bethencourt, John de, a Nonnan baron, conquers and possesses the Cmr 

i*!andi, vi. 30. 36. 
Bird*, an account of those natural W America, vi. 340. the flight <i. ofto 

itielch lo an immense dislance from land. 394, 395. 
Bogota in America, aome account of Iha inhabitant* of, vi. 318. m*** 
their tame lubmiasioD lo the Spaniards, 320. thdr leligioDi doctriM >■ 
riles. 357. 
Bnjador, cape, the first discovery of, vi. 39. ii doubled by the Pottss"" 

discovetera, 43. 
Bona, htaaccountofthe American war song, v I. 436. 
Bovadilla, Frauds de, is seiil to Hbipaniola to innuire into ihe cgDd«<' 
Columbus, vi. 142, 143. send* Columbus home m irons, 143, 144. ii>''' 
graded. 146. 
BougaJDville, hi* defence of the Fsriptoi of Hanno, vi. 387. 
Bouguer, U. his character of the native Peruvians, vi. 426. 
Brazil, the coast of, discovered by Alvarez Cabnl, vi. 140. remiAiM"' 

climate of, 411. 
Bridges, Peruvian, described, viiL nol«*, 37. 

Buenos Ayrei, in South America, Kime account of that province, ni-31* 
Bulli.papal, ofnoforce in Spanish America, before eaaminedandsf^''^ 

by the royal council of the Indies, vii. 349. See Cmaado. 
Bunal of the dead, American mode of, vi. 358. 
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Cabol, OioviDiu, ii ^ipointcd lo commtad Iba SnI eipeditun to axpltm 
unkuowa countriei, Tiii. 2. rmbaikt with his ion at Uiiitol, 3. diicoven 
NewfbuDdlini], ibid, returns to England, 4. no advaslage ii deiired 
fram hii diieorenM, ibid, the icheiDe is abaadooed, 5. h« is appoiated 
^Ternor of a caaipuij oF merchutt idTenturera, for wbom he obtaiai a 
charter, 9. 

Cabot. Sebuliau. nils on aa eipedidon to South America, viii. 7. viiiits 
Br»il, and toucbcs at Hiipaniola, and Puerto Rico, ibid, his voyage ei- 
lenda Ihe sphere of Guglisb navigation, and praves the means of opeiiiDg 
ao iotercoune with the Archipeliso, and nme towns oa Ihe cAait of 
S,™, 8. 

Cabnl, Alvarez, a Portui^ieu commander, diBcorers the coait of Brazil, 
vi. 140. 

Cacao, the b«it in quality, produced in the Spanish Americnn colonies, vii. 
364. the preparation of chocolate from, deriTcd from the Mciicans, 3B2. 

Cadii, the galeoni and Qota rentored thither from Seville, vii. 372. 

California, the peninsula of, discovered by Fernanda Cortei, vii. 13S. the 
true ttalc of ihii country long unknown, 306. why deprtcialed by iba 
iesnils, 307. favourable account of, given by don Joseph Galvei, ibid. 

Catifamiaos, the character of, by P. Venegas, tL 428. 

Campeachy, discovered by Cordova, who is repulsed by Ihe natives, vi. 331, 

CampomaDEi, doB Pedro Kodriguez, character of ha political and com- 
mercial writinp, vii. notei, 68. 

Canary islands erected into a kingdom by pope Clemenl the uilh, ri. 35, 
are conquered b; John de Bethenconrt, 36. 

Cannibals, no people ever found to eat human flesh for aubtiitcnce, ifaough 
often for revenge, vl. 333. 436. 

Canoes, American, the conitiucbon of, described, vl. 347. 

Ciraccai, establishment of the company trading to that coait, vii. 383. 

■ growth of the trade, Dotes, S6. 

Caribbee iilandt discovered by Columbus io his second voyage, vi. 106. 

Caribbees, their nririt peculiarly fierce, vi. 385. th«r character, bv M. de 
Chanialon, 437. probable conjedure as to the distinction in character 
between them and the natives of Ihe larger islands, 444. 

Carpini, his eitraordiuary miauon to the prince of the Tartars, vi. 30. 

Cartbagena, the harbour of, the safest and best fortified of any in all the 

- Spanish American dominioos, vii. 3IS. 

Cartbagenians. state of commerce and navigation among, vi. 7. the famous 
voyages of Uanno and Himilco, 8, 9. 

CarvajS, Francisco de, contribntes to Vaca de Castro's viclory over young 
AlmigTO. vii. 307. encourages Gonulo Kiarro to assume the government 
of Peru, 331. advises Piiairo to anume the sovereignty of the country, 
336. is seized by Oasca, and executed, 338. 

Cascillo, Bemal Diaz del, character of his Historia Verdidera de la Con- 
quiata de la Nueva Espafla, vii. notes, 3. 

Centeno, Diego, revolts from Gonialo Hiarro to the viceroy of Peru, vii. 
333. is defeated by Cariajal, and secretes himself in a cave, 334. sallies 
out and leius Cuico, 334. is reduced by Pizarro, 236. is employed by 
Gasca to make discoveries in the regions about the river Plata, 343. 

Chancellour, Richard, sails in search of a north-west passage, viii. 9. the 
fleet is scattered in a storm, ibid, he enters the White sea, and winters at 
Archar^l, ibid, visits Moscow, a distance of 1300 miles, and delivers a 
letter to the czar, ibid, is the ineansof opening a trade with Ruatia, 10. 
is empowered by queen Mary to negotiate with the czar in ber name. ibid. 

Chanvalon, M. de, his character of the oitive Caribbee*, vi. 437. 

Cbapetoites, in the Spanish American colonies, who thus distinguished, 
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thieTjqclge to nnhta tka trMUMnl of iht IikKui, *L 907. Caow Aa* 
■ubjecl to be delaUd bcfora lum, 313. equip* & (^nkdiwi u the •olki- 
tatian of Ferdinuid MigeUan, ia. 131. migni hit cUiu on tlia Uo- 



. .. _... _ .n coming boRie, 133, dt&bUiba k bowd o _ 
Kadieoce of Ncn Splio, 134. hit couulUktiaa* do Ameiicwi *&in, 300, 
MUbliahei new regiilUioiB, 313. 

Cbeupeak. See Viipnii. 

Chili, it invaded by Almagro, lii. 180. haw ■abjectwi b; the S. 
309- excellence of its dimate and wil, 310. cauM of ita being Delected, 
311. prospect of ill impraremeDt, ibid. 

Chiquiloi, political tUte of that people, faim Fernando, ti. 433, 434. 

Chocolate, the use of, deriTed Iram the Meiicana, vii. 383. 

Cholula, in Meiico. aniitl of Cartes there, with aome account of the town, 
vii, 43. « eonmirac; spdoit Coitet disMTCred, and tl ' ' ' ' 
•troved, 44, 45. 

Chotch government, tentiments leqiecling, at the rafomaliM, 
religious penecotion in the rvons of qneen Mary and quaes E 
83,84. inioleraDtipiritoftheGDnn:h,i&. sapanLliaDOf ttepaiitana&OB 
(he church, 67. they eie reduced iolo u> ecclenastical system by Bobot 
Brown, a popular declaimer, and tidept the stnie of Biownistt. 08. take 
refuge in HoUand, 89. remove ihence In Aiaerica, ibid, church govets- 
ment is established in MastachuseU bay, 97. iu iutolennee. 36. (he 
iniolerance of I^ud inneesea the emigratiou ft om FjtgUnd, 89. 

Ciceio, instance of his ignorance in geography, vi. 381. 

Cinaloa. political state of the people there, ti. 433, 434. their mod* ol 
living, 439. are destitute of all religion, 441, eitnonlinary Urge gi«a 
of gold found there, vii. notes, 37. 

Cini^uilla, in the province of Soiion, lale dieaneiiea of rich minae Bade 
there by the Spaniards, vii. 306. probable c&cts of these disGovaa, 



is peculiarit;, 



CUtnatM, inSaeaeed by a variety of . . 

mankiad, 383, 383. inquiiy into the cause of the diScrcat tUyme of 
heat in, 409, 410, 

~0D, ilnMst peculiar to New Spun, ni. 3S4. 
s of, in the chnua ol Ameiica, vi. 331. 
uity, 333, 333. 
Colonies, English AnHticsD, project of settling than, viu. 18. twe •■- 
peditioos fail, IB. the tint cdmr ertaUisbed in Vininia, 30. ia ill mil 
of pefithing by Csnune i it return to England, ibid, a ■ecood aUcnl 
made to settle there, bot the eotoi^ pwithes hy bmine, 33, M. l£e 
■ebeme of Mttling then is ab*ndoBe<lT »- circaoHtaaoaa ia the leiKaef 
Eliiabeth noftvourable to colooindoa, 35. the reign of Jama* bvaamU* 
to the establishment of colonies, 36, Janwtdiv>d«a the coast of Aasnin 
into two parts, the oae called the first oraouth cotoay of Viigiai»i the 
other, the second or north colony, 39. he gnat* oharten to two coa- 
panies for Ibe govenusent of them, ilud. teoor and defects of tbaec 
charlen, 30. uikdec these charter! the settlements of the ^-g'**^ in 
Virginia and New England were eitabli^od. 31. cspt. Nevrpon sails 
from England for Viiginia and dijtfaivert the Cboiaacsk, 33, 33. aaila ap 
James-BjveT, and fonndi a settlement in James-Towo, 33. its bad ^- 
ration, 33, 34. it is annoyed by the indiaai 
ty and the imhealthioeu of the climate, 34. i 



38. a chsnge is midc in the constitution of the compaD*, a 
charter is granted with more ample privileges, ibid, btd Di 
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Un to ntarn to EnslaDd, and ba ii aapanadad by nr TtMmu DaUt who 
etubliitei martial law, 43. a new charter ii iuiMd to Uw co1odv> and 
ban pii*il^ei are granted, 44. culUTation <rf Ha laud U proiDoUd, Md 
a titUj eatered iota with the nativM, 4&. the land in Virginia bcMnc* 
prapartj, 47. th« cnhure of lobacca is introdnoed, and iu pendciotH csn- 
'". the mmpan; in England aaod out a namlMr of joug 
'-— ■ 'u of iodviby, 

coloDf , 50. a general maoacie of the Enf liih ia pUuicd b^ the 



ilsoiiti to form more eil«unve plau of iadvilrf , 
■M^foei are fini introdacad, itod. a new conuituiioo ia gifen to tha 

Of, 50. a general maoacie of the Enf liah ia piAoaed \tj the Indiwu, 
and executed in moat of thp aettlamcnti, 63. a bloodj wu ti ixnnmencad 
with the Indiana, and neither M nor jouDg era apared, 64. the aettlt- 
menta extend, and industry raiivea, 66. defccta in the ^rat ctHutitubao 
of the colnniM, 69. king Chailea'a arbitrary goTemmeDt of them, 63. be 
nanU thorn new priiileget, SS. the; Soinriih nnda tin new BDrenmisit, 
66. tha cdIddIiu lemam attached U the loyal canie, anf parliaiDanI 
makea wv on Vi^inia, which ii obliged to acknowlei^e the oommm- 
wealth, 66, 67. reatiaintaweludou the tntde ofihe «oloDie*,68. the 
coloniita are dinatiaGed with tbeae mtnunta, 69. are lh« Giat lo ac- 
knowledge CbarlM tha aacond, bnt their kijalt; ia ill rewarded, ibid, 
reatiainta on their commerce farthci exlaoded by the navigation act, 70, 
eSeeta of the act, 71. cotonjau lemonalrete agamat it, 73. the colonj of 
Virginia ia attacked by the Indiana, 73. diacontenla are pn>dac«d by 
the gianti of land b; the crown, ibid, a coh>ay ii ealabUibed at New 
Fljmwth in Mew England, 91. plan of ita government, ibid, a graiid 
council a ^pointed, 93. a new colony ia prqccled, 94. aettlea at 
MatMchnaeta bay, 95. the charter of tba company in England being 
tranaftrred to tha calonia, thej eitend in conaeqaeoce of it, 100. the 
coloniaU inereue, 101. oaw aettlen UTire, 106. Bectariei aattle in Pro- 
TidcDcaandBhodelaland, lOB. theoli^cal conteatigive tiie toacolony 
at CoDnecticat, 100. amgraDtafromMaaMchiueUbayBMUathere.llO. 
aettlemanl* arc fonned in tba proviDcaa of New Uat^ahirc and Main, 
iUd. atate of the coloniea at die rerolation, 117. are eicnmted from 

■ - . - - . icv, 119. I 

tn, who p 

Eagland, VirginiB, etc. 
CokMuea, ^aniah Amerteao, view of the poUey and trade of, vii, 320. de- 
pi^ulation the irat effect of them, iUd, cauaaaof thiadepopolation.Sll. 
Iha aaa^l-pox rvj btal to, 333. genual idea of lh« Spaoiih policy in, 
32& earl* interpoaiiioo of the icgal utbority >*, 337. an cxdaaTe trade 
the Inl oUed in, 333, 334. compaiedwith thiac of asdant Greece and 
Rome, 834. the|n*t leitrictianB they arc aobjacl to, ibid, alow fteg ma 
of Ihdr population fran Europe, 334. are Aasonraged by tita atate of 
prapett^ Ihera, 337. aadbjlhenatmeof thaitaeclettaalicalpaUcT, 333. 
tba vanona daaau of paaple ia, 339. aq, wrclMaattcal caaothinioa of, 
348. brm aad endowment* of the ckaich (here. 849. pemicioaa efiecta 
la then, 360. Aaiacter of the ee e leriartiea diere. 



r^it of onning, 131. are pali^ied by Cromwell, who proooaea » 
■lan^ort then to Jaiaaica, itdd. they decline hia offer, 123. See Nei 



351. pToduetioMaf,36>. the minaa, 8S9. thoae of Potoai and Saciileeaa, 
360. the niiiit with which they arc worked, 861. hial eflecta of tUa 
ndonr, StB;. other coonnMlitiaa that eonpoae the commerce of, 3(M. 
amaiing ioereMO of bonied catde there, 366. advanta^^i which Bpain 
formerly derived tfrom them, 366. wbv the aanie advaMagea are not 
alill received, 367. GuardacoatM emp}oyed to chccl the contraband 
tradein,379. the aaeof ragialar •hip>mtTtH)niuid,3B0. and galeoBc laid 
i^e, 3B1. cempany of the Caraceai inatitnted, 383. eMauiihmeBt of 
ragalar pwhet-boaU to, 335. free trade permitted between them, 386. 
new regnlaliona in the eoveminent of, 389. reformation of the eourta of 
jnatice, 300. new diattibution of nveramenla, ibid, a fourth vicerojially 
eatabiithad, 391. attcmpla to refcrm domeatic policy, 393. tbeir trade 
with the Philippine iidanda, 396. revenue derived from, by Spain, 398, 
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3E>9. Mpeua of ■dmiiliitrmticai ttiera, 401. lUle of population id, nata, 
40. (faeaumbcroEmoDuteria there, 46. See Mciico, Pern, etc. 

Columbai. BirtholamCTi, is WDt by hii brother Chriitopber to o^ottUe 
with Henry Ibe seventh, king or fiDgUnil. vi. G5. the miifortune* ofhii 
voyage, 68. followi hit brotbet >t Hiipinicli., 114. U vested wilb tht 
adminhl ration o( iffain there by hii brother on bit return to Spun, 131. 
foandi tbe (own of St. Domingo, 139. 

Columba), Chriilopher, birth and edncatiaa of, vi. K. hii early Toyaft^ 
ibid, mamea and leUlei it Litbon, ST. hit geographical reBectiani, (A 
conceives the idei of making diteoveriet to the weitword, 63. offers by 
teirieet to theGenoeae lenW" ■'' "' ' ' 

iri Portugal, S3, $4. appliei 
hia propi^a], bow Created by the Spanish gcognphflTi. 6fi. it patroaiRit 
by Jnan Perei. 68. hiiprDpaaaliagaion|jected,?0. it invited by lubcUi, 
and engaged in the Spanicb lerTice. 73. prepaiationt for bis voyage. 74. 
ihs ainouDt of hia equipment. 7f>. laili from Spaio, 76. hit vrgilisi 
Bitentiou to all citcnmtlances during hi> voyage. 78. apprehensou li 
hit crew, ibid, hit addreu in ^ieling their cabal', 79. indicmliou of 
their ipproaehiog land, S2. an itliml discorered, 83. be land*. 84. k.i 
interview with the oativea, 84, BG. namei the island San SUvad(r,»6. 
proiecutn hii diieoveiiei aoulhward, ibid, ditcovers, and landi on, liw 
iiland of Cuba, 87. ditcoven Hiapaniola, 69. auSen ihipwreck, but u 
taved by the Indiaiu, 91, 93. bnilda a fort, 94. retnms to Kunipe, 9:. 
bis eipedienttn preserve the memory of hii ditcoveriea doting a Mom, 98. 
irrivet at the Aiottb, ibid, anive t as Ijsbon, 99. hit reception in Spvir. 
100. hit audience with Ferdinand and Isabella, 101. hii equipmenl f,^; 
a second voyage, 103. discovers the Caribbee ialandi. 106. findi hn 
colony on Hiipiniols destroyed. 106, 107. builds a city, which be calli 
Isabella, 108. liiiU the inlerior pans ofthe conntry, 110. hiinMtidii- 
coDtenled and factions. 111, 113. discovers the island of Jamaica. 113. 
meets hii brother Bartholomew at Isabella, 114. the aatives ill \ari it 
his men, and begin (o be alarmed. 115. he defeats the Indians, lU'. 
exacts tribute from them, ibid, returns to Spain to justify bit fsmdart, 
122. it furaiihed with a more legalai plan for cotooiiatian, 133. \b 
third voyage, 126. discovers the iiland of Tiinidid, 127. ditcoven tl< 
conlineni of America, I3B. stale of Hinaniola on his airiva), 129. con- 
posoi the mutiny of Roldan and his adberents, 130. is djitresaed by Ibe 
ficlious behavioar of his men, 141. complaints carried to Spain agiiss 
him, 141. is tent home in ironi, 143. clears hit conduct, but is i» 
restored to hit' anthoiity, 146. bis solidtations neglected, 149. fonu 
new ichemet of diacorery, 150. engages in a tborth voyage, 151. ka 
treatment at Hiipaniola, IG2. tearehei after a pattage to the Indian 
ocean/lSS. it shipwrecked on the coatt of Jamaica, 154. hta aitificc la 
secure the friendship of the iDditss, 167, 156. ii delivered, aod arrivet ii 
Hispaniola, 160. returns to Spain, 161. his death, 163. his right to tbr 
origiail discovery of America defended, 397 sq<]. the spirit of adventan 
raised in England by his discoveiies, viii, I. is checked by die want of 
skill in navigation, 1, 3. hia system of opening a passage to India hv 
steering a western course is adopted by Cabot, 3. 

ColumbuB, don Diegn, sues out his claim to hit falher't prinlcgea, vi. 173. 
marries, and goet over to Hitpsniota, 174. eitahlithes a pearl fishery it 
Cubagua, 176. pnjectttbe conquettofCuba, 180. his ueaaarea thwarted 
by Ferdinand. 197. retnroa to Spain, ibid. 
Commerce, (he era from which lU commencement ■■ to be dated, vi. 3. 
motives to an iutereoune amoi^ distant nations, 3. still flourislMd in the 
- "n empire aflei the tubvernoa of the weclera, 34. revival of, in £a- 

invention of, than bt 
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Americt, li. 413. hit ramukt on Iha chiracter of iba nitiia AnMricuu, 
427. 

Congo, the kingdom of, dUcoveml bj the Po[tug;iieie, *i. 49. 

Conitaatinojilc, the coniequeaee of removing the leet of the Htinian empire 
to, n. 33. cnntinned a commercial city after the eitiuction of the wtatem 
emplie, 35. became the chief mail of Italy, 36. 

Cordova, FrBncisco Heraandei, dijcovera Yucat«n, li. 220, i* ropulied at 
Campeachy, and retunu to Cuba, 221. 

Corila. Alonio, bii ohseivBtioiii dq the contraband li«de of the Spaaiih 
calonies, vii. 396. character of hii American memoirs, natei, 25. 

Canes, Fernanda, his birth, education, and character, vii. 2. is b; Velu- 
qiMi appoiated commaoder of the armaiDenl fitted odI bj him against 
New Spain, 4. Velasqaei becomei jealous of him, ibid. Velaiquez seodi 
order lo deprive him of his cDmrniuian, auil lav him under an arreil, 6. 
19 prolected by his troops, 7. the amouat of his forcei, B. reduces the 
Icdiana at Ttbaaco, 10. airives at St. Juan de Ulna, ibid, hia iatervie<r 
with two Meiican commanders, 12. sends presents to Monteiuma, 14. 
iccuvea others in return, IS. hia schtmes, 19. estahiishei a form of civil 
nvemment, 22. reugni his commission uoder Velasquez, and auumet 
ihe commaod in the kite's name, Ii3. bi> friendship courted bj the 
Zcmpoallau. 26. builds a fort, £7. concludes a formal alliance with 
seven! casques, 28. discovers a conipliac; among hia men, and de- 
itiofs bla ships, 31 . advances into the couatry, 33. is opposed by the 
'na*calans,34. eoneludes a peace with them, 40. his rash zeal, 42. pro-' 
ceeds to Choluli, 43. discovers a conspiracy aKainal him there, and de- 
stroys the inhabitants, 44, 46. approaches in sight of the capital city of 
Mexico, 46. his firet interview with Monteiuma, 47, 48. his aniiely at 
his situation in the city of Mexico, 63. seizes Monteiuma, 66. orders 
him to be ftilered. 58. reasons of hii conduct, ibid, prevails on Monte- 
zuma to own himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 62. amonnt lod di- 
vision of hia treasure, 63. enrages the Meiicana by his imprudent leal, 
65, 66. an anoamenl sent by Velasquex to aupersede him, 67. his deli- 
beratiODS on this event, 71. advances to meet Narvaei. 73. defeats Nar- 
vaei, and takes him prisoaer, 75 sqq. gains over the Spimish soldiers to 
his intBrest, 78. relurns to Mexico, 80. his improper conduct on his arri- 
val, 81. is resolutely attacked by the Meiicaas, ibid, atlacka them in 
return without success. 83. death of Monteiuma, 84. hia extraordinary 
escape from death, 86. abandons the city of Meiico, ibid, is attacked by 
the Mexicans. BT. his great lOESes in the encounter, 88. difficulties of hu 
retreat, 89, 90. battle of Olnmba, 91. deleali the Kleiicans, P2. muti- 
DOui spirit of his troops, 95. reduces the Tepeacatis, 96. is strengthened 
by several reinfotcemenls, 96, 97. relurns towards Mexico, 100. ssta- 
hliahes hia head-quarters atTeieuco, ibid, reduces or conciliate* the sur- 
rounding country, 101. cabals among his trai»a, 102. his pmdeoce in 
mpiaessing them, 103. builds and laaiKhei a fleet of briganlines on the 
lake, 106. besides Mexico, 107. makes a grand aisanlt to take the city 
brstorm.but is repulsed, 110. evaies the Mexican prophecv, 113. taken 
Guatimoiin prisoner, 116. gains possession of the city, ibid, and of the 
whole empire, 119. defeats another attempt to supersede him in his com- 
mand, 126. is appointed governor of New Spain, 127. his schemes and 
arrangements, 1*7, 128. cruel treatment of the natives, ibid, his conduct 
lubjecled to inquiry, 132. returns to Spain to justify himself, 133. is rc- 
wanled by the emperor Cbaiies the liftli, ibid, goes back lo Mexico with 
limited powers. 134. discovers California, 135. returtu to Spain and diea, 
ibid, inquiry into the nature of bis letters lo the emperor Charles the filth, 
notes, ]. authors who wrote of his conqnest of New Spain, 3, 3. 

Council of the Indies, its power, vii. 33S. 

Creoles in the Spanish American coloniei, chanctei of, vii. 340. 

Cri^lan,caloner Ijeoi^, his account of the discovery of the bones of* laig* 
extinct specie* of animali in North America, vi. 414. 
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0(Uule> to tba Holv Luid, th« RMt palitical tdTUtUgoi demvd &«■, ij 

the Enropcu lutioai, vi. 38, 29. 
Cruudo, bull* of, pabliilMd regtilirly eraj two jemn in the Spam^ ool^ 

niet, Tii. ^. price* of, utd uMnul of tbe nle at the lait pvUicata^ 

notci, 69. 
Cuba, tlM utaod of, ducorend bj ChrittofifaeT ColnmbiUi vi. 87. b nilcd 

nnDdbjOcunpo.173. the conqneit of, nodertiken by Di^o Velaiqaei. 

179 iqq- cmel treatment of the cuiqae Httoej, ud hu icpartte b* i 

ftiu, ISl. Columbui'i entbnnulic descriplioD of a Inrbonr ib, 39S. tb 

tobacco prodaced there tha fiseit ia all America, ni. 364. 
Cubagua, a pearl fiiher; eitablubed tbwe, n. 176. 
Ciunana, tha country dewilaled by Die^ Ocampo, 217. tlw lUtiTM el. ir- 

Tenge ibcii ill treatmeDl b; the Spvntrd*, n. 218. 
Cuco, the cafHtal of tha Pani*iaii cmpin, fbonded b; Haaeo Capae, n. 

163. i> leiud by Piutro, 174. is beswged by the Pcramns, 183. ii mr- 

proed by Almagni, 185. ia recovered and ^aged by the Pinma, 191 

wai the only dtj io all Peru, 900. 
Dancing, the M*e of, a hToniite painon araong the Amcricuw, t 
Daricn, the iithmiu of, deuribed, n. IBS, 106. the increase of 

there, obttmcted by the □miouaiKU of the climate, vU. 314. 
Delawaic, lord, is appealed governor of Virginia, r'-' "" ^- 

niatratioa there, 43. is obliged to a' — "--' 

health, ilnd. 

De Solii, his nnfcirtnnate eipeditioii up the river l^bi, vL 19flL 
De Solii. Antonio, character of hit Histma ds Is Conqniata de Mttato, n 

notei, 3, 3. 



i.129. 

c in Hispuiota publicly remonslnlB againtt Iha bmI 

trealiMnt of the lodiani, vi. 198. See Las Cataa. 
Drake, air Fraocit, uils nmiid the iroikt, *iii. 14. 

Druokennees, stroi^ propeaiity of the Ataeiicant to indulge in, ri. 3G6L 
Earth, the globe of, faoir diiided into loaei by the ancient*, vi. 21. 
" ancient, ttate of comneKe and navigatioD amoag then, vi 5. 

I, woiKlerful repvrti of ■ ooaUry so called, made by Fraani 

urellana, vii. 300. 
Elephant, that animal pamliar to the Wrrid lone, vL 414. 
Eliubeth, the reign <4, aospicioiii to diKovny, viii. 13. ihe cbcboi^ 

commerce, and Mcwea the tiide toBuMia,13. einuaaatances i« her mp 

■nfavonraUe Is catonintioo, 35. her high idea of her sapenor aUI u 

theology, 84. note e. 
Eactuial, coriou calendar discovered in the library tbare by ICr. V/iM- 

lova, VU. 30, 31. dewiiptionof thatvalaa" ..... 



Efjptiana. a 
a Dorado, 






Eaquimaiu Indiatu, reaonblanca between diem and their neigUMMti llic 
Gieaulandcn. vi. 266. some account of, 440^ 
:ne tike fbnith, Pope, grants to the Poitagneia an eiclanrc right to ill 
" itriea they should discover, &nm cnpe Nan to tba canliaMt aC 
inaia, vi, 45, 46. 

Eunipe, how a^cted by the dinuembenaenl of the Roman anpire by lit 
barosroui nations, vi 34. revival of rammrrrc and uavigatisa ia, 16. 
political advantages derived from the cnnndn, 38. . 
FerdiDBiid, king of CaMile — see Cohinibas and ImheUa — tiima his altcnliiB 
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at length to the le^ulation of Americu) tSain, n. 169. don IKc^ da 
Colnmbdiiueiouthis fithei'i claimi Bgaiusthini.lTS. erecti iKogovern- 
meoti an the coDliaecl of Ameiica, 176. lendi a Btet to Uarisn, and ta- 
peraedes Balboa, 190. appoiau Balboa lieulenaDt-^verooc of ihe codu- 
trieaoathe South tea, 193. aends Diaide Soliito discover a weatern pia- 
lage to tbeMoluccai, 195. 196. tbwnrU [be raeaiurea of Ihisgo Cotumbui, 
197. hii deciH coDceining the treatmeot of the Indiaiu, 300. 

rsrUHnder, don Diego, cbaracter of his Hiiloria del Peru, vii. nolei, 17. 

Feraaodei, P. his deiicri|itiaa of the political itatenrtbe Chiquito*. vi. 434. 

Figueroa, Boderi^o de, ii appinitled chief judge of Hispaniola, with ■ com- 

niakes an eiperinieDt to delenniue the capacity of the ladiana, 316. 
Florida, dincavered by Juaa Ponce de Leon, vi. 1H2. The cbiefi Iheie her«- 

dituv, 316. QccouDt of, from Alvaia Nufiet Cabeca de Vaca, 430. 
FloU, Spaoith, lome account of, vii. 373. 
Fooieca, tnihgi of Badajm, miniiter fai Indian affairs, obatiucts the plani 

of cokmiiatioD aud- ducovei^ foimsd by Columbus, ri. 126. patroouea 

fix expedilioa of Alotuo de ujeda, 137. 
Frobiiher, Martin, mikei three uniucceasfnl atlcmpla to diacorer a DOitli- 

wen passage to ludia, viii. 14. 
Galeons,Spuiih,the oalure and purpoae of tbe«e lewela, vii. 373. anaoge- 

ment of their voyage, ibid. 
Galvez, don Joaeph, leDt to discover the true itale of Califomia, vii. 307. 
Gama, Vatco de, hia voyage tor diacovery, vi. 133. doubles the Cape of 

Good Hope, 134. ascbora before the city of Melinda, 135. anivea at 

CaUcut. in Mal^ar, ibid. 
Gaming, atraoge propeniitT of the Americani la, vi. 365. 
GaiweB, atroiieoua ideai of the ancients as to the podtioo of that river, vi, 

Gasca, Pedro de la, sent to Peru as preaident of the court of audience in 

Lim^ vii. 238. his charactet and moderation, 329. the poiven he iraa 

vested with, 339, 230. atiives at ranaina. 330. acquires possession of 

■ Panama with the fieet and forces there, 332. advancea towards Guico, 

236. Fiiarro's troapi desert lo him, 337. bis moderate a«e of the victory, 

238. devises employment for his soldiers, 343. bii division of the coaatry 

among hit followets, 242. 343. the disconlenti it occasions, 243. resloret 

order and government, 244. his reception at hia return lo Spain, 244, 

345. 

Geminos, instance of his ignorance in gei^aphy, vi. 391. 

Gsogiapby, the knowledge of, extremely cDnSaed among the incienti, vL 

20 sq. became a favourite aludy among the Arabians, 26. 
Giants, Ihe accounts of, in our early Iraielleis, anconBrmed by recent dii- 

coteries, vi,33, 421. 
Gilbert, sir Humphrey, conducia the firat colony to North America, viii. 16. 
a charter is granted to him and bia heirs, 17. conducts another expedi- 
tion, .nhich ecda disaitrously, and in which be perishes, IR. 
Gioia, Flavio, the inventor of ihe mariner's Compass, vi. 34. 
Globe, its division into lonea by the ancients, vL 21. 
Gold, one of ihe first metals discovered by the Americans, vi. 308. 
Gomara, character of his Cronicade la nueva tspafia, vii. notes, 1, 2. 
Good Hope, cape of, discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, vi. 52. 
Gosnold, Bartholomew, is Ihe first who attempts to steer a direct course from 
England to North America, viii. 36. descries Massachusets bay, and re- 
turns lo England, 27. the consequences oF his voyage, ibid. 
GovemmenI, no visible form oC, among Ihe native Americana, vi. 313. excep- 
tions, 316, 316. 
Gran Chaco, account of the method of making war among Ihe native* of, 

from Loiaoo, vi. 435. 
Granada, new kingdom of, in America, by whom reduced lo the Spanish 
dominian, vii. 318. its climate and pivduce. 316, 319. a viceroy lately 
there, 339. 
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Gte^C tiMiBDl, pNgnu of nivigiiioo and di«o»«i7 amoag *'^',^ *"' 

1 1, tbeir commerdil iotercoune with olhet uliQiis Ttry tatiuA. H 
Orcenluxl, iu »iciiiitj to North Amerio, ti. 966, , , 

GrecDville, nr Ricbud, otabliilin ■ colooj in Vir^Bim, whirti, w^ » 
dinger of perUhii^ by iminiDe. ii obliged to retain to EM^aad, t— ^ 



s out from Cuba on m vc^age of dkcOTeiJ, »i. Mi 

^ nunctoNewSpiiD, ^33. bia reucnia Fornot photin; 

a colcni} ia bii newl j-diKOveied lands, S26. 

Guvda eo»l««, Bmnloyed bj Spaio to cbeek illicit trade in tbe Anovu 
eoloniet, rii. 379. 

Guatimala, th« indigo there nperior to any id Amenca, tii. 364. 

GualimoiiD nephew and son in-law of Monteiuna, sncceeih Qwtltna 
in Ihe kingdom of Mexico. iHi. 100. TcpulKi the attacka of the Spun.* 
in Btonning the city ot Meiico, 1 10, 111. i» taken pri«iner by ObW, 
116. ii tortured to ditcover hit treanre, 118. is kaneed, 139- 

Goiaaa, Dolcb, canaeoftlieexcawvafcrtilitjrflheaml there, «. 416. 

' ' ircial skill of the age in wbiia k 



HaUuyt i"., ...- = , . J 

lived, riii.28. ia empoweicd to aettle any part of the ■ootb aAwj" , 
Viiginia, 29. ^^ _ 

Hanoo, bii Ptriplni detewJed, with an accovnt of hii Toy«^, n- 3e& 38T- 
Hatuey, a caiique of Cuba, his cnwl tnannent, and memmble nja/tte H | 



Hawkeiwotth'i voyages, account of New HollaBd, and die inhabitasli f<^- 

vi. 431. . 

Heat, the different dwieei of, in tba did and new continenb, •«*•'" 

for, vi. 332 squ. eatimaled, 408. 
Honry. prince of Portugal, his character aad Studies, vi, 40. eipefflB"" 

formed by hii order, 41 . appliea for a papal giant of his new dratoreoB. 

46. bii death. 47. 
Herrada. Juao de, anauiDstei Fiancis Piiaira. vii. 303. dies, 306. 
Herreia, the best historian of the conquest of New Spain, i " --'"" " '" 

Kiipi 



^anaacd'oiu widi the nalivea, 90. a colonv left there by Cotomlna, K 
the colony destroyed, 107. Columbus builds a city called IsabeUi, 1«- 
the natives ill used, and begin to be alaimed, 116. are defeated tj tbt 
&iaBi«idB, IIB. tribute ei acted from them, ibid, tfiey schenw to ttim 
the Spanitt^d^ 1 19, 130. 9t Domiiifo founded by Baitbolanitw tWta- 
baa, 129. Columbiu seul home in iron* hj Bovndilla. 143. Nichotn* 
Ovando appointed governor, 146. aumroary view of the condiiW of™ 
&ianisjds towardi the natives irf, 164, 166. nnhappy fate of AaaOiii*. 
167. great produce from the rainea there, 168. Uie inhabitants iaaai. 

170. Uie Spaniard* recruit Ihem by trepaBBiBg the natives of *«r«ic"y»- 

171. arrival of Don Diego de Cotumhus, 174. Ae nalivesirf, almosn- 
tirpated by slavery, 197, 198. coetroversy cooeeniing the tre«unW*J 
them, 213. Columbus's acconnt of the liomane treatment be f"*"*™ 
from the aativea of, 395, 396. cunoua imtance of snpentilSoii ia <* 
Spanish planters (here, 416. . 

Holguin, Pedro Alvarei, erects the royal slandard inl'eni.inflppliW"'* 

the younger Aimagro, vii. 306. Vaca de Caslro arrives, ■and assatneii" 

command, 207. 
Homer, hia account of the navigation of die ancient Greeks, vi. l'-^^, 
Honduras, the value of that country, owing to its production of the 1«§"™ 

tree, vii. 808. 
Homed cattle, amaung increase of them in Spanish Aitierica, vii. 3^ 
Hones, aniniishmeu'i;and inhtakes of thfa MeTicsoa at the first "P*^ 

them, vii, oolBo, 7.'eKpe<lieBtioribe Peruvians to reithr thein iac^a" 
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ii brother Atahuftlpa 



r, l&S. 19 put to death byonler 



, . i. ISil, 153. Iheii eaifin 
founded both in ratigioa and policy, 3fiS. See Pern. 

India, the motivei of Aleiauder lh« ^reat ia hii expedition lo. vi. 13. Iha 
commarc* mlh, bow carried on m aucieat times, 18. and when ana 
began to revive in Europe, 27. the Gnt voyage made luoiid the capa of 
Good Hope, 134. altempti to dlacOTCr a north-west paMage to, umaC' 
eeaful.vui. B. 14. an Bltempt made by Ibe ooith-eait lo, B. a G«Dpa^ 
ofnerchanu in England ii incorporated toproKcnte diuoveriat in, v. 
a cammnnicatioD with, attempted by land, 11. the design ii eocoingtd 
b^ queen Elizabeth, 13. 

Jndiani in Spviiih America. Bee American!. 

Indies, West, why Colombai'i diicorerin were u Dftmed, vi. 103. 

IiulOCent the bmrth, pope, his eitranrdinary miMion lo the princa of the 
TaMais, vi. 30. 

loqakition, conrt of, when aad by wboin fint iotraduced into PMagal, 



71. is pienilad on to equip him, 73. dies, 161. bar teal ir~~'~ ~~ ' - 
- - - ingdiscorerie* in America, r' """ 
B city of, in Hiuwniola, boill 
Italy, ihie fiiit country in Europe where cmliuuim and arts ravived 



eueouiacing ducorene* in America, tu, 333. 

Isabella, tne city of, in Hiuwniola, boilt b^ Christopher Colnmbni, 

'*aly, ihe fiiit countrv in Europe where ariliistiiHi and arts ravived after 

the oveithiDw of the Roman empire, tL 36. the commeiciBl spirit al, 

're and enteiprisinK, 27. 

ca, discorertd by Uiristopher Columbus, vL 113. 

e, St. three monks of that order sent by cardinal Ximeoes lo Hi^- 

1. to regulale the treatment of the Indians, vi. 303. their condlM 



Jeaoitj, acquire an abe^iae dominion merCalifbniia, Tii.307. theiimotivee 
'-- ' '"''~ig the eonntry, ibid. 



Jews, ancient stale of commerce and navigation amoi^ them, vi. 6, 7. 

John the fatt, iiag of Portugal, the first who sent ships to eiplors the 
western coasts of Africa, vL 38. hi* ion, prince Henry, engages in tbcM 
attempts, 40. 

Jaha ^ 11 iiiMiil. king of Portugal, palroniies all attempts towaida discD- 
ttrica, n. 48. senb an embassy to Abynnia, fi 1 . his ungenenHU treat- 
neu of Columbns, 64. 

I^ronc islands, discovered ky Ferdinand Magellan, rii. 133. 

I,akes, imTiing liie of Ihoie in Nortb America, vi. 33{). 

Las Caaas, BaitholBmew, retums from Hispaniola to icdiat the canM of 
the endaved Indians at tike court of Spun. vi. 201. ii sent back with 
powers by cardinal Ximence, 303. retums disaaliified, 306. pncuns a 
new eammission to be sent over on this subject, 307. reoranmaads the 
seheme for supplying the colonies with nepoes, 208. undertakos a new 
colony,' 210. hii courerence with the bishop of Dsrien befixe the smpeior 
Charfes the fifth, 213. goes to Americs, to carry his schemes into ea- 
cntioQ, 216. circumiunces unravonrable to him, 216. his final miscai- 
risge, ibiri. revives his npteaenlationi in favour of the Indians, at the 
devra of the ampwor, vu. 210, 311. t— ~-" * •—"- «. it- -i- 
ttmcliDn of America, 211. 
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Lean, Pedro Cin* de, cbanKter of ha Crooica del Feni, <rii- noto, it. 
LeiT, hii d«KriptiOD of tba counwe and feracity of the TauplDubai, 
vi. 436. 



I itUdDg to Ibe admisuoD i^ Indiaus iDlo holy onlui. la- 

naiet, 49. 
LogKood, Ihe commodity that giTC* importance to the pioTioca of H<d- 

doru and YncatoD. vii. 30B. poKcj of the Spaniards ta ildul ik 

Engliih trade in, 309. 
liMiit, SL king or Fruice, hi> emtnsay to the chan of the Tartan, il 31. 
lotano, hia account of the method of nuking wai among the nitiret of 

Gran Chaco, n. 435. 
Iwiue, HernandD de, a piieU, anodatet with Pizano in hii Perniiuti- 

pedition, vii. 138. 
Madeira, Ihe island of, firit discoTered, vi. 42. 
Hadoc, prince of North Walei, etorf of his loyage and dtieovery oTNoilk 

AnienCB. eiamiaed, li. 399, 400. 
HagelleD. Ferdinand, bi9 nccouut of the gigaotic nie of the Patagonian 

iT. 279. Ibe existence uf thii ginntic race j;et to be decided, 280. til 

his introduction (o the court of Castile, ni. 121. it equipped viU i 

equadron for a voyage of discovery, ibid, aailt through the [uwmi lOii 

that bears his name, 132. diacorerg the Ladrone and FhilicwM i>l>>^ 

123. is killed, ibid. 
Magnet, iti propeny of altncting iron known to tbe ancianti, bet ntt in 

polar inclinatioo, vi. 4. eitnuiidinuy advantages naiilting^ointiiiiili» 

covery, 34. 
Halo, St. account at its commerce with Spanish America, vii. 377. 
Maneo Captc, founder of the Peruvian empire, accoanl of, vii. 152, 153. 
Mandeville, sir John, his eaitem trav«l*, with a character of bis •nitisfs 

vi. 33. 
Uaoila, the colony of, established by I%ilip the aeoood of Spain, vu. 3K 

trade between, and South America, 396, 39T. 
Haokiud, tbeir diapositran and mannert farmed by their stuatiu, 34i 

hence lesernblances to be traced in very distant pl*c«a wilbool eoonui- 

calion, 246. hsve oniformly attained the greatest peiftctMn of <'■'■ 

nature in temperate regionsi 3B3. 
Uatoo Polo, the Venetian, bis eilraordinary ttavek in the East, vi. H. 
Mareit, Gabriel, his account of the country between tbe Ilfinrai aed Ui- 



Harina, doRa, a Mexican ilave, her hislorv , vii. 1 1. 

Marinnt, Tyriui, his erroneous position of China, vi. 394. 

Martyr, Peter, hia senliinenti on the Gist discovery of America, ri. 401, *B- 

Mujiland. See Viipnia. 

Manachniets bay. Se« America, New England, etc. 

Merchanta, English, the right of property in the North American Mloaa 
veil«din« company of.reiident in London, viii. 39. chailen are gn^ 
to two companies of, to make settlements in America, ibid, taxx » 
defects of these charters, 30, 31. a new charter is granted to Ibca. ■» 
more ample privileges, 38. Ibey are divided by factions, 55. an iaq"? 
i> inatitnted into their conduct, 66. Ibey nre required to Eunendei ihdi 
charter, which tbey refuse, 68. a writ of quo wamnu ii iwwd M 
against them, 69. they ai^ tried in the court of King's Beach, ud tbt 
company iidtssolved, ibid, their cbarteris transferred tothe cokoiei,^ 

Meatiioe, m the Spanish American colonies, distinction between tbca tn 
vii.341. 



Hetab, uieful, the original natives of America totally unacqaalnlMl nJo. 
Yi.308. ^ 

Meiicana, theii account of their own origin, compared with later diiui'e»*> 
vL 358. their painting* few in numlier, and of amlnguous meaoiag,'"- 
361, two collections of them diicovered, ibid. note, tbttr laogDi|< ''' 
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obbed with roptctful UrtBinfttiom ibr all hi itardi, notca, 36. bow they 

CDDtributed to the lupport of (pvemmcDt, 26, 27. dacriptioni of their 
biitorical pictarcs, 28 iqq. vanoui etiieger&ted accouDti of the nnmbet 
of human viclimi uciiGccd by them, 33, 34. 
Heiica, arrivil of Feraanda Curie* on the coast of, *ii. 10. hii interview 
with two Meiicaa officen, 12. informition sent to MonteiDna, with 
■ome Spaniih preHnU, 14. Monteiuma tends pre«nt3 to Cortes, with 
Otden not (a approach hii capital, 15, stale of me empire >.t that time, 
16. the ZempoaUans court, the friendihip of Coiles, 25, 26. several 
caiiquas enter into alliaace with Cortes, 28. charactei of the oalivei of 
Ttascala, 33, 34. the Haicalaiu reduced' to sue for peace, 40. urival of 
Cortes at tbe ca:pitB] city, 46. the city deecribed, 50 iqq. Monteiums 
ftcknowledges hioiseir a vassal (a the ^auiih crown, 62. amount of the 
treasure collected by Cortes, 63. reasoui of sold tMing found in such 
■mall quantities, 64. the Meiicaos enraged by the imprudent teal of 
Cortes, 65. attack AWatado during the absence of Cortes, TO. their re- 
solute attack od Corttn when he returned, 81. death of Monteiuma, 83, 
04. the city abandoned by Cortes, 86. battle of Otumba, 91, 93. the 
Tepeacans reduced, 96. piepatations of the Mexicans agvuil the re- 
turn of Cartes, 98, S9. CortesWieges the city with a fleet on the lake, 
108. theSpaaiardsrepulsedinilonningtbecity, 110, 111. Guatimoiin 
taken prisoner, 116. Coiles appointed governor, 127. his scbenies and 
arraogements, 127, 128. iahumaa treatment of the-nalives, 129. racep- 
tlon of the new reg;iUB.Iions there, 214. e retrospect into the form of 
gOTcnkmeot, policy, and arts in, 247, 248, our information concerning, 
xery imperfect, 249. origin of the monarchy, 263. number and greatness 
of the cities, 256. mechanical professions there distinguished from each 
other, 366, 257, distinction of ranks, 367. pclitical ioitilutioos, 359. 
power and splendour of their monarchs, 263. order of government, ibid, 
provision for the support of it, 263, 263. police of, 363. tlteir arts, 264, 
their paintings, 264 sqq. their method of conputing time, 370. their 
wort continual and ferocioui, 270, 271. their funeral rites, 371, 272. 
imperfection of theii agricullare, 372. doubts conceming tlie extent of 
the empire, 373. little intercourse amon^ its several provinces, 274. 
ignorance of money, 376. stale of their cities, 276, temples and other 

Enblic buildings, 376 sqq. religion of, 2B1, 282. causes of tbe depopu- 
ilion of this country, 321 . the imallpox very Fatal there, 322. number 
of Indian natives remaining there, 325. list and character of those 
authors who wrote accounts of the conquest of, notes, 1, 2, 3. descriplioa 
of the aqueduct for the supply of the capital city, 27. See Colonies. 

Michael. St. the gutf of, in the South sea, discovered and named by Balboa, 
vL 188. the colony of, established by PtiarTD, vii. 161. 

lUigratioDs of mankind, why first made by land. vi. ). 

Mind, human, the efforts of it proportioned to the wants of the body, vi. 284. 

ACnes of South America, tbe great inducement to population, vii. 304,305. 
some account of. 360. then produce, 360, 361. the spirit with which 
they are worWi, 361. faUl effects of Ihis ardour, 362, 363. evidence of 
the pernicious effects of libouiiDg in them, notes, 46, of Mexico, totsl 
produce of, to the Spanish revenue, 60. 

Molucca iilands, the Spanish claims On, sold by the emperor Charles the 
fifth to the Portuguese, vii. 125. 

monastic institutions, tbe pernicious effects of, in the Spanish American 
colonies, vii. 350, number of convents there, notes, 46. 

Monsoons, the periodical counie of, when discovered by navigators, 

Montesino, a dominiean preacher at St. Domingo, publicly rem( 
against the cruel treatment of the Indians, vi. 198. 

MoQleiuma, the first intelligence received by the Spaniards of this priitce, 
vL324. receives intelligence of the aiiival of Fernando Cortes in his do- 
minions, vii. 14. his presents to Cortes, 15. forbids him to ^iproach his 
capital, ibid, state of his em{Hra at this time, 16. hii character, 17. his 
ptrplaiity at the arrival of the Spaniards, ibid, his timid negotiationa 
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with CortM, 16. lui ■ehemc for dratrojiiiig Coiiea u Cbolata duconied, 
44. kii irruolula conduct, 47. hii fini interview with Cortei, 47, 48. ii 
Mued br Cortch (sd coiifincd to Ihe Spaniik qoutm, 64 iqq. b fet- 
tered. 58. M;kiiowledge> biguelf i n*ul to the Sp^EUib crowD, 63. ce- 
rauDe ioflaiible wilh renrd to religiaa, 65. cirennutuice* of hu deadi, 
%*, ftS. iccoudt ol ■ eokl cup of hU in England, notei, 37- 
Uulattoei.iDlhe Spaniih American calaniei,eiplu»tios of tbi> distinctMC, 

ni. 341. 
Nanaei, Pamphilo, ii lent bf Vclasqnei with an anuunMit to Mexico, it 
■uperaede uirlei, vii, 69. takM poMcwion of Zempaalla, 74, ii ddcaud 
and taken priaoiier by Cortei, 77, 7B. how bs earned on bia corrapaDil- 
ence with tdontnuma, note*, 30. 
HatchM, an Amwicin nation, thair political imtitutioiB, vi, 317. canaa if 
' ' M lubmiiaion to the Spaniard!, 320. their religions docttinca, 3SG. 
, tha am of, verj ilowly improTcd b; mankind, vi. S. tbe know- 
edga of, prior to commercial iatercoune, it»d. impeifectioDa of, among 

I ^ j_ more iiaproved by the invonlion M tbe maiincr'a ecai- 

Y all the effort* of preceding ages, 33. the first naval do- 
udeitakeu by Portugal, 38. 
Negroea, thtdr peculiar ntnalioa undei tha Spaniih domioiDn in Amnica, 

ni. MS. ue first introduced into ViTf[inta, viii. 49, 
New En^uid, fint attempt* to fettle in, umuOKHlul, viiL 80. raligiau 
diapglei givB liia to the colony there, 81. ■ lettkmeol i* formed at New 
Plymouth in MaMacbuseti My, 91. plan of ita loierDntaot, itud. all 
property i* thrown into a common *tnek, 93. ■ grand council in appainted, 
83. a new colony i* projected at Haaachiuet* bay, and a darter granted 
fv iti eitabliibmflnt, 84, 95. it* *ettlBBant there, VI. a new chorch ii 
iutitnted tbaic,ibid. it* intolerance, 98. charter of the Engliib cot^uf 
of nMrcfaanli in London ii truuferred to the colooiM, 100. the cr' 



NavigeU 
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I than by al 



Mamchnaati bay extend*, 101. none but nemben of the chardi a 
nutted ai fnemen there, 103. bad conaequeocei of this las *"' 
the uttlement increaiei, and the uiembl j is restricted to t£ 



nutted ai fnemen there, 103. bad consequeoces of this lanlalic 

the uttlement increase*, snd the usembl j is restricted to the iiiiinainli 

tivei of rteentfn, 103. 104. extant of politirsl liberty assnnaad by the 



■aiembly, 104. ijurit of fatiaticixin ipreads id the colony, 106. 
tlen arrive, and the doclriiiei of the antiDomiui* are QOBdaannnl l^a 
ganeral lynod, lOfi aqq. lectario* settle in ProvideDCs and Rhode talaod, 
lOB. theidogical oontesu give liae to the colony of Connecticnl, 109. 
emigrants from Mu*acho«eti bay nettle in Connecticat, 110. IbeDntck, 
who had ailabliahed a few tiaiUt^ towiu on the river tbera, peaeeahly 
withdraw, ibid, settlement* are formed in the province* of Naw Hamp- 
•hirc aikd Main, 110, 111. farther encroachment* of the Eo^iah are rc- 
tiited by the native*, 113. war with the Paquod tribe* i* commeaoed, 
113. purification ofthe army, 114. the Indians sre dafcalcd, ibid, cnel- 
liei eierdaed against them, I IS. enlgralions from England to the coin- 
uiea are prohibiled by proclamation, 1 10. cohuy of Massachnaeb bay is 
ined U law, and fbtuid to have foiftiled in rigfaia, 117. oonfcdaney *f 
the State* in, IIS. Sae Coiooies. 

Newfoundland, ill iltuuian described, vi. 408, 409. diacovtryof, bjCabot. 
viii. 3. 

New Holland, aotna account of the country and inhabitaoU, vL 431. 

New nymooth, aettlemeDt at, viii. 91. See Colomea, New Englawl. 

New Spain, discovered and named by Juan de Grijalva, li. 2X3. Sec 

Nifio, Alouo, hi* vsyage to America, vi. 139. 

Norwegian* might in ancient times have migrated to, and coloniaed, Aste- 
rica, vi. SS6. 421. 

Nnfiei Vela, Blaico, apiioiDted viceroy of Peru, to cnloroe the new ra«la- 
tions, vii. 314. hi* character, 317. commits Vaca de Caatro lo [owd, 
218. dissanuoasbetweeDbim and thacourtof andieoce, 130. iscaafiaed, 
ibid. reiMver* hi* libarly, 332. remnaa hi* eommaiid, ibid. ■■ ■tantil 
by Oeualo PiMiro, 328. i* defsawd ^ Uled by PUatra, U3, 334. 
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Oonpo, IHego. wnt with > iquilnni fma Hiipuiabi U itmAum the cooa- 

tiyof Cnmvim,«i. 316. 
Oonpo, Sebutnn de, fint laili nmiHl Cuba, and diMNireit it to be ui 



Tintioi 



o de, hU pmale expedition to the WeM Indie*, vi. 137. hie 
Mcood (orage, 147. obtaim n goTSninwDt on the canltDenl, 176, 177. 

Olntedo, fathei Butholnoew de, checki the mh tad al Cortei el Tlauxla 
in Mexico, vii. 42. ii tent br Cortes to negolia.te •mih Namei, 72. 

Orallana, Fnncii, is appointed to the commaDd of a bark baill b; Oanialo 
PinTTo, and deierti him, vii. 196. aaili down the Maragoon, 199. re- 
tnnu to Spain with a report ofwauderfuldiicoreriei, 199,200. HenMv'a 
acconDt « bia rojra;^, nates, 23. 

Orgofiei commands A iiiia(;ro's partj againit the I^iairos, and ii defeated 
and hilled by them, vii. 190, 191. 

Orinoco, dm great liTer of, diicorcrcd b; Chriatophei CalHtnbaa, vi. 137. 
ttraoge notfaod of cboosiDg a cwtain among the Indian tribes on the 
banks of, 336, 936. the tunam^ plentj of SA in, 439. 

OtaheiU, the inhabitants of, ignonnt of the art of bailing water, vii. 440. 

Otmbs, battle of, between Cortes and the Heiieui, rn. 91, 92. 

Ovando, Nicholas de,n seat govamor to Hispaniola,' vi. 147. hii pindeni 
legnlationi, 14B, 149, refuses admission lo Cohimbus, on his irarth 
TDjage, 163. hii ungenerous behanDBr to Colnmbui, on his shipwreck. 
166. 169. recerTei him at length, and seuda him heme, 160. engages in 
a war with the Indiana, 164. his cniel trettineDt of them, 166, IBS, 
eocounget cultiiation and maaufictuiea, 169. his method of trepanning 
the natives of the Lucayos, iTl, 173. m recalled, 174. 

l^Bcific ocean, why and by whom so named, tu. 133>i 

Packet beats, first establitbmeDt of, between Spain vod bar American ciAo- 

Panama ii setded by Pedruias Davila. vi. 19&. 

Parmenides, the first who divided the earth by tones, vi. 3M. 

Falageuans, some account of, vi. 379. the teality of their (waatic ■>■« 
yet to be decided, 380. 424. 

PediariaiDaTiia is sent with ■ fleet to tupenede Balboa in hii gorenunent 
of 8anu Haria on the isthmus of Uarien, vi. IBO. treats Ualboa ill, 191, 
192. rapaoions emdnct of bia men, 193. ii reconciled lo Ualboa, and 
gives him his dsughter, 194. puu Balboa lo death, I9S. removes his 
settlesnent ftom Smta. Maria to Panama, il»d. 

Pcngeiv, the nam* of tbal bird not derived from the Welsh language, 
Ti. 400. 

1*em, Jaftn, patronises Cotumbns at the court of Castile, vi. 68, 69. his 
solena invocatiOD for the loeceas of Columbus's voyage, 76. 

^n^lus of Hanno, the authenticity of thul work jollified, vi. 367, 368. 

Peni, the fint inlenigeoce conrenuog thii country, received by Vasco 
NnBei de Balboa, vL 185. the coast (rf, fint diw»vsred fay Piiun>, vii. 
144. Pixnnn's second arrival, 149. his boalite proceedings against the 
mtives. 150. tbe colony of St. Michael establiihed, 151. ««te of the 
empire at the time of this invasion, 153. the kingdom divided between 
Huaicar and Atahualpa, 164. Atahualpa usurpa the governmenl, 155. 
Hnasctr salicits aBEistance from Pisano, 166. Alahuslpa visits Piiarro, 
190.' is stiied by Piiarro, 163. agreement for his iansoRi,164. is re- 
hMd his liberty. 167. is cruelly put lo death, 171. amfusioo of the em- 
Bir« an tUa event, 173. Quito reduced by Benakaur, 174, the city of 
Ume bunded by Piiarro, 180. Chili invaded by Almagro, il»d. insur- 
■ectioD of the Peruviana, 181. Almagro put to death by I^sairo, 193. 
I'liarro divides the eonntry among hie foUowess, 196. prosress of the 
apnnidi ama Acre, 196 sqq. Fnneis Piiam assassioBlcd, 303. lecep- 
Inn of the new regnlation tb«e, 216. the viceroy confaed by tb« csurt 
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234. aiTriiil of Pedro in U Guci, 235. Tnlactian uid deuh of Gnmaio 
PinjTo, S37, 238. the cinl wu% there cuiied not on with laerccDair (al- 
lien, 238. bat aeveitlieleu gntieed with immeoie rewuda, 339- thai 
Srofiuion ind loiniy, 340. femcitj o( their conteils, ibid, their want sf 
lith, 241. iDstanDcu, ibid, diviiioa of, by Gato, UDong liU followcn. 
242,243. a retrospect into the original govenimeiiC, ut*.UKl mmnaenof 
the n&tivu, 347. the hieh aatiquity they pielrad to, 283. their rcconi^ 
ibid, Dri^D of their civil policy, 2BS. this founded in religion, ibid- the 
■Dtfaority of the incai mbulale aad unlimited, 386. all crime* wem poi- 
iihed capitally, 287. mild geniui of their religioD, 368- ila iDflueace «■ 
tEidr civil policy, 289. and on (hfir military system, ibid. pecuUiu ««te 
of property Ihcre, 290. dislinetioa of ranks, 391. stale of arts, 392. ia- 
proved state or agriculture, ibid, their building, 294. their public roads, 
295. their bridges, 297. their mode of reBniuf silver ore, 298. wnti el 
eleguice, 399. their civiHiatiou oevertheless but impeifect, 300. Caa» 
the only place that had the ippeaiance of a dty, ibid, no perfect a^ara- 
tioa of profeationi, 30 1 ■ little commercial intercourse, ibia. thor nnsai- 
lika spirit, 302. eat their flesh aod fish raw, 303. brief mccount €>f otba 
proTincei under the viceroy of New Spain, 304, iqq. catuea of dte d^ia- 
pulatioD of thii country, 331 . the smallpoi very faul there, 322. wriKn 
who gave accounU of the conqneit of. Doles, 16, 17. their method of 
building, 36, 36. slate of the reTeuue derived IhNn, bj the Cntas of 
Spain. 63. See Colonies. 

Peter the first, ciir of Russia, hii eiteniive views in pntsecatjog Asalic 
discoveries, vi. 2SI. 

Pheniciins, ancient state of commerce and naTigatiiHi among them, n. 5, 6. 
their trade, how conducted, S87. 

Philip the second of Spain, hii Imbuleal disposition aided by hia Ameiicaa 
'i. 367. esUblishes the colony of Manila, """ 



Philip the thitd eihauits hii couotn by inconsiderate bigoU]', rli. 36& 
Philippine islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, viL 123. 

established there by Philip the second of Spain, 396. trade bet' 

America, 396,397. 
Physic, the art of, in America, why connected with diTinatioQ, tL 3Gt 
Pinto, chevalier, hii description of the characteristic features of Uie n 

Atnerieans, vi. 421. 
I^QZon, Vincent Yanes, commands a veswt under Columbiis 






voyage of discovery, vi. 75. sails to America on a private adventure with 
four ships. 139. discovers Yucatan, 179. 

Fizarro, Ferdinand, is besieged in Cuico by the Peruvians, vii. IBS. is im- 
prised there by Almagro, 186. escapes with Alvaradn, 188. defends kk 
brother at the court ofSpain, 194. is committed to prison, 195. 

PiiaiTO, Francisco, attends Balboa in his aetllement on the isthmos of Da- 
Hen, vi. 179. marches under him across tbe isthmus, where they diK»TB 
the South sea, 187. his biith, education, and character, vii. 138. aswci- 
ates with Almagro and De Luqoa io a voyage of discovery, 139. hi* ill 
success, 141. is recalled, and deserted bj most of his followers, 142. re- 
mains on the island of Gorgona for supplies. 143. discovers the coaM of 
Peru, 144. returns to Panama, 146. goes to Spain to solicit rcinfore- 
ments, 147. procures the supreme command for hiioself, ibid, i* assisted 
with money by Cortes, 148. lands again in Pern, 149- hi* hostile pto- 
ceedings against the natives. ISO. establiriies the colony of St. Michael. 
)5I. stale of the Peruvian empire at this Lime, 153 sqq. cause of his cas; 
penetration into the conotry, 156. is applied to by Huascar for anistanec 
against his victorious brother Atahualpa, ibid, state of his forces, 157. 
arrives at Caiamalca, 169. is visited by the inca, 160. his perfidioos 
seiinre of him. 163. agrees to Atahualpa's offer ht his ransom, 164. 
division of their plunder, 166. refuse* Atahualpa his liberty, 167, his 
ignorance exposed to Atahualpa, 169. bestows a form of trial (u the 
inca, 170. puts him 10 death, 171. advance* Io Cutco, 173. hntmmt . 
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Almagra, IS& ddadai AInagra by negotntiaw, 186. (Waaa Almagra, 
awl Mkei iim nriiaoat, 191. foxt Almagro to death, IM. dividaa lb* 
toMMfUy anOBg bii bllmtan, 18$. tlie impolitic pwtidity of hit alkit- 
■MBttiiMd. aiakahiibntberOoMakigaverDOTorgiiito, 197. ii imu- 
NBitcd hj Jaan ia Hanada, 203.' 
Piiaira.Oaiiula, b mada governor of Qnito b; hi« brathar Fnacia, iti, 197. 
bii upedilion over ibe Audet, Mi. it dcierted bv Orellina, LM. fail 
lUtfnu on tbis erest, 200. hii diaitiou* ntarn to Quito, 301. ' 
le Nnilei Vela, the Dew nceroy, 
g, 321. maicbes a^oU (be viMn>f,233. 



lagad b* the pet^ to oppoae Nnitei Vda, the aew nceroy, 316. ■ 

mmM the oovenuDCBt of iWn, 321. maicbes a^oaf ' 

de&an and kill* hbn, 324. ii adriwd bj Cvrajal U 

rainty of the csantiy, ^M. chooMa to n^otiste with the coart of Spain, 

336.COI- '- - ' ■ .... 



i. coDinltatioiu of the court on hit randnct, 227. bii Tidest reaota. 

IS OB tbc anira] oT PediD da la Gaica; 23 1 . leaolvei to c 
Tiolence, 333. marcbai to rcdna CentCDO al Cuico, 234. 

" "3»»cm,23 

iciple, 241.. 



OB tbc anira] of Pedn da la Gaica; 23 1 . leaolvei to oppoM bim by 

Dec, 333. marcbai to rcdna CentCDO al Cuica, 334. dcbnM hint, 

98S. iideacitadbv hit traou on tbe approach of Guca, 337. ■urrendeii 

._j 7 . -^g hiiadhen ' ' ■■.".. 



Plata, rio de la, docarated b* Diai de Solii, t 

408. 
RayfaJT, Mr., prafeaior of mathemalica in Edioboi^b. the result of hii tx 



pnMed'in tbe nnt year, in which tbe vidnity of tbe tiro< 

Alia and America ii dearly aicertainrd, vi. 418 iqq. 
Plioy, tbe nattualiM, iattaocG of hi* i^noraiKe in g^igr^by, *i. 380. 
PoDce de Leon, Jaan, diacover* Flonda, Ti. 182. Romantic ntotive of hii 

TOya^, 182, 183. 
Popila&oii of tbe earth, eloir proBTeai of, vi. I. 

Puerto Bello, diacovered ud nanied by CbiiMapfaeT Colnmbni, ri. IM. 
pDcrto Rico ia aettlad aod lotqected by Juno Ponce de Leon, vi. 173. 
Forto Santo, the Gnt diicovery of, vi. 4 1 . 
Portigal, wben and by iri>om tbe court of Inqointian wai firat intTodnccd 



Vaaco de Gama. 133, 134. 
Fol«i, tbe rich ailvei min« tbera, how ^acoveied, i 

neatly eihuoited, and acarcely wcnb wartiDg, u 
Pnionen of war, how treated by the "-'J"- »—.-i™ 
Prapetty, tbe idiea oF, naknowa to 

of tlie Brauiiani conceraiiw. Dots 
Protactsr of Ibe Indiana in I 







Ptolemy, the pbilsaopbat, ha geopa^ucal deaoriptiona boic 
aiact than tboae of hia pradecesaon, vi. 3B. hia Beograp^ti 
tbe Arabian*, 26. bia erroaeooa poaiiioa of the Om^ut, 390. 

Qaatlavata, brother of Montenima, laMaada bim ai bug of Haiieo, vli. SO. 
conducti io penon the fierce aktacka vhichobliged Cortea to abwidoo hti 
eajntal. ibid, dies of tbe smallpox, 100. 

Qnevedo, biabop of Uarieik, hti conf^reDce whb laa Caaas on tba tmtment 
of tbe IndiaiB, in tbe pnnnce of the emperor Chatica tbe iftb, vi, 213, 



QDipoai or bistonc coria of tbe Pen>iaa*i ag 
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Qntto, tha kingdom ot, eoamtati hj Hiuna Cauo, ibm of Perm, to. 161. 

ii IcEi to fail uu Atahndpa, 155. AuhnalpTi genenl K*«lu «fteT Irii 

d«ilh, 173. i> redticHi bv tbe Spanianb under Bciulc«iar. 174, 175. 

Beulcaiar depned, and Gonialo PiiaiTO made nrcnioT, 197. 
Raleigh reuimes tfae plan of Mldiag odoaiea in North Anwiiea, rin. 19. 

deipalchei Amadai and Barlov to aiamiae the iotanded KHlenwuU, wba 

diicover VirEinia and retuni lo Eogland, ibid, ettabliihes a colon; ia 

Virginia, which, on account or famioe, ii obliged lo reUm lo Englud. 

30. makei a Hcond aUempt to lettla a colon; there, which peiiahes bj 

faniiDc, S3, U. abauiotu the deiign, 337. 
Ramnuo, fail defence of Hanno'i account of the cout of Africa, n. 388- 
Regiiter sbipi, (or what pnrpoie intioducsd in the trade between ^ain aad 

her coloniei, lii. 3B0. luperaade the uie of the galtODt. 3B1. 
Religion of the native Americana, an inquiry into, rt, J49 aqq. 
Ribai, fail account of tb( political itale of the people of Onakw, li. 433, 

434. of their want of refigion, 441. 
Rio de U Plata, and Tneuman, account of tboie p^>Tiace^ vii, 3L3. 
ID Americs,Ti,239. 
n the tempeTalnie of Ttrioaa climaUa. n. 

Rdldaa, Francis, ii left chief^uatiee in Hiipaniola by ChiiatophB CohBa. 
bvi,vi.l33. becomei the nngleader of a mutiny, 130. aubmiti, 133. 

Romana, their progien in naTigalion and discavoy, vi. 16, IT. their mili- 
tary ipirit averae to mechanical arti and commeicc, 17. naTigztion and 
trmde MTOOted in the pnmnces under their govereineDt, 18. tlnr exla- 
ai*e ditcoveriea by land, 19. tirar empire and the aramcea destrayed to- 
niher, 33, 34. 

Rubniquii, father, hia embaasy from France to the khan of the Tartmt 
vi. 31. 

Ruuia, a trade to, opened br the Gngliih, viii. 10. reatricted to a. oompwiy 
of Briliih merchanti, ibid, the eonnexian with the Rmiiaii empire en- 
cooiaged by queen Etiiabetb, 13. 

Rnnians, Atiatic diacoveiiei made by them. 351 aqq. uDcettaiiily at, 
418 iqq. 

Sa«olcce>, the rich liWei mioes there, when diacorered, vl 
■ ■ T ColmnI 

e conqntrt of Pan, ¥iL 
noiei, p. ID. 

Sandoral, the ihoclung baibaiitiei executed by, in Mexico, vii. 139: 

Sandaia], Franciaco TbIId de, ii aent by the emperor Chario the fifth to 
Mexico, a* naitadoi of Ameiicm, vii. 'Mi, hi* "modvatiMi and pntdence, 
ibid. 

Savaga life, a genera] ealimate of, vi. 380, 381. 



Barralvo, Maiqnii de, bii eitraardiaary gaina dnring hit ncvoyal^ in 



Seville, extraordinary inereaie of iti maDafactarT* by the American tnde, 
*iL notes, p. 64. ita trade greatly redoced, ibid. 

SUver ore. method of tefimng it practiied by the oalive Perunans, vii, 398. 

SmaUpoi, Indian tarritoiiea depopulated by, vii. 333. 

aoaoni,lMcdi«coTetiesof lidimmeamade there by the Spaniaidi, vii. 906. 

Sool, Amcricuideaiof thaimmoitaltty of. vL 357. 

SoaUi tea, firat diacoverad by Vaico Nu&ai de Balboa, vi. 188. 

Spun, ganeial idea of the policy of, with regard to the American colooiea, 
m. 320. Muljr interpontion of the regal antkiHi^ in the coloaiea, 337. 
all the Amencan dominioQS of, isbjeeted to two vicetoys, 338, 339. a 
third Ticeroyalty latdy establiihed, 329. the colonics of, ennpatvd with 
those of Oresce and Rome, 334. adrantagea ihe derived Irani hei eolo- 
nies, 366. why she doe* not still derire the aame, 3ST. ttfid decJioa of 
trade, 368 aijq. thia decline incicaaed by the nsde of ngnlntiag iba 
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, iDtcnonrM witb AmecKa, 371. sniplOTi naidMOMM to check illicit 
mde, 379. dia OH of neater ihiu iaRoducsd, 380. aubliihmeat of 
tha compuiy aTCuaccu, 383. enUrscmeDt of oonmerdftl ideu tbera, 
384. &«c trade pernutted to wvenT prorincei, 386. revenua darivad 
from Amerio, 398 iqq. ipecifiatioD, noMi, p. S6, GO. 

SpaniardB, their curioiu fann of lakiDg poaMutoo of oewlf-diicovarad coud- 
Iriu, vi. 406, 406. 

Strabo. a citation rrom. proving the great geographicaj inioraace of the an- 
ci(DU, vi. 3B9. bis own want of georraphical knowledge, 393. 

SuperatitioQ always coDoected with a desire orpeaetratiDg into the lecrati 
affati]Hly,vi.360,3ei. 

Tavia, ChtitloTal de, ii UDt from Spain to Meiico, to lupeiiedt Cocta ia 
tail eommaud, but faili in the attempt, ni. 136. 

Tanan, the poaibility of Iheirmimiing to America, vi, 258. 

Tlaacala, ia Meiico, cbancter of uie nalivei of, ni. 34. oppoie the pauags 
of the Spanjardt, 36. are redaced to loe for peace, 3S. 

Tobacco, that of Cuba the beat flaToared of any b all America, Tti. 364, 
the OK of, firtt introduced into England, viii. 23. callore of, in Virginia, 
and ita coueqocDcei, 48. iti exportation Ihence it anoualty increaied, 
4fi. (lade lor, opened with Holland, 61. grant* lod laonapoly of, 63. 

Toawmiiiboi, acconnt of their ferocioni coorage, from Let;, ti. 436. 

Tiue, no effikrta made in England to eiUDd il in the teign of Henry the 
leventh or hia bnmediate succcMon, viii. 1, 3. lo what caoaea that neg- 
lect wai owing, ibid. 

Trade, free, opened between Spain and her coltmiei, vii. 386. increaia of 
(he Spaniah cnitomi from thii meaauie, note*, p. 67. 

Trade winda. the periodical course of, when discoiered bj naTigatan, n. 18. 

TnTellera. ancient, character of their writings, vL 33. 

Trinidad, tbe iiland of, diicovered by Chriitopher Cotumbua on hia third 
voyage, vi. 127. 

Tncnmin, and Rio de la Plata, account of tbciie province*, vii. 313. 

Tyre, the commerce of that city, how conducted, vi. 397. 

l\thea of Spanish America, how applied by the court of Spain, vii. notes, 
p. SO. 

Ulloa, don Antonio de, hi* description of the characterialic fealuna of iba 
native Americans, li. 433. his reason for the Americana not being ao 
■enuble of pain as the rest of mankind, 437. his account of the goods ei- 
puted from Spain to America, with the dnty on them, vii. notes, p. 62. 

Vaca de Castro, Chrisloval, ia sent from Spain to regulate tbe gOTCmment 
of Pern, vii. 185. arrives al Quito, U05. assume* tbe supreme authority, 
ibid, dehiti young Almagro, 307. the severity of his proceedings, 208. 
prevents aa insunection concerted to oppose the new regulations, 216, 
217. is imprisoned by the new viceroy, 218. 

Valverde, father Vincent, his curioui hsiaogne lo Atahualpa, inca of Peni, 
vii. 161. gives his sanction lo the trial and condemnatton of Atahu- 
alpa, 171. 

Vega, GardlasBo de la, chancier of his commentary on the Spanish writen 
concerning Pern, vii. notes, p. 17. 

Vegetables, their natural tewfency to fertilise tbe soil where Ibey grow, 
vi. 343. 

Velasquei, Diego de, couqoers the island of Cuba, vi. 181, 183. his pra- 
paratun* for invading New Spiin, vii, I. bia diScultv in cboosir^ a 
commander for Ihe eipeditioo, 3. appranls Fernando Cortes, 3, 3. his 
motives lo this choice, 4. hecones suspicious of Cortes, ibid, order* 
Cortes lo be deprived of bis commiaiion, and arrested, 6. scnda an aima- 
menl to Meiico after Cortes, 68. 

Venegas, P. his character of the native Califoraians, vi. 438. 

Venereal disease originally brought from America, vi. 383. appear* to be 
wearing oat, ibid, its first rapid pragrea*, 436. 

Veneinela, history of that settlement, vii. 316. 

Venice, iuorigiau a maritiiM state, vi. 38. tcavebotHarco Folo,3l,33, 
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Verd Iiludi, dUoovand b* tba Poitngueia, vL 47. 

Vicaron, all the Spuiiih datuinunu in America mini 
a third lata)* cMabliibed, 839. thsir powtn, ibid. 
3S3. 

Villa 3«ilor, hii acoauat of tbe (Ute of popnUlioQ ia 
p. 41. bU ditail of the Spaiudi Amoioan m«Dn 

ViUefafia, Antonio, one of Cortea' wldien, tamu 

traopi, rii. 103. ia dimvcnd bj Carta aod longed, 104. 

Vii^iniB.GrMdiacoverrof.Tiii.lS. atton^ to aettk tlwv vnaoBOorfBl. 30. 
a MCCHid attempt lo Ktiie Ihsre, whea the ooloor periJica brfaBisc. 23, 
34. the tcheme of Ktliing thera abandaned, 34. ia dinaed into two 
colDoiet, 39. cfaarten are ;T«DUd Is twn eompauM W «uk« aatdMwnti 
in, ibid, captain Newpott mH* &Md Eoglud m, aad di*C«t«n the 
Cbeiipeak, 33. he pnweedi np Jamea-iirer, asd flMndi a «iAam.j is 
Jamea-town, ibid, iti had admioiitTatiaa, ibid, eaptaio Smith ti ex- 
cluded fiom hit UBt at the CDDndl heard, 34. the aiaaj a ttaoj- 
d bj> ibe Ind' *■ ' "" -....•.-...-<..■.. • 



the cKmate, ibid. Smith ii recalled, and the jan^eiitT of tke aiiaaj 
reatored, ibid, he is taken piiiooer b; tbe Indiana, hii life narad, and 
hia liberty obtained through the inlercmion of the JaToiuite dangfalCT of 
•D Indian chief, 35, 30. retorni te Jamga-town, aitd findi the coIc»t ia 
diatresa, ibid, the coloniata an deceived b; the appeknnce of girid, Md. 
aioiveyof theconnltjiaundertakan bTSauth,37. the companrebtaiM 
a new charter with more ample pmilegea, 3B. the jniiadtetioB «f the 
council ia, ii abolished, aod the g( - ■ - - • ■ .-■-.. 

in LondoQ, iUd. lord Delanare ii a. , 
of tbe coIob;, and rir niomai Oatea and lit George S 
with the command dn bit aniTal, 39. tbe Teaael in wtnch they embarfc ii 
atrandad on the coait of Bermuda*, 40. Soitb retnnu to EBglkBd. and 
anarch; preiaili in the colony, ibidl the Indiana withhold aipirfitB, and 
the oaiony it reduced by famine, 41. Oatea and Summeis aniTC Inm 
fiermodu, and End the colony in a deapeiate Mtuattoa, iUd. tliej are 
about to return to Engjaod, when lord Delaware atriTea, 43. he leooncitat 
all dillarencea, and perfectly reilorei tubordination, 43. it obliged to 
retign the governmeDt, and ratum to Eastaad on acomnt of lua haaU, 
ibid, iaauperaedad bjiirTbomaiDale, whocrtablitluaaMrliallaw,ar)d. 
another cbaiter la gtaated to the cohpy, with Btw prinkgei, 44. tbe 
land ia cnltivated, Bod ■ treaty codcIdM with ^ Indiam, 4& Rollc, 
a man of nnk in the colmy, mBiiiet the daaghter of an Isdiui chief, 4S. 
the land fir*tbeciiffletpiopetty,47. the cnltntn of tobacco ia iotradMcd, 
48. the qnantity exported JBcreatei every year, iH. noraea arc firat 
inlradueed, ibid, a general ataeBibly of repreaentatiie* it famed, 60. 
a new conatilution is ^len to the colony, and a trade for lobaccs opened 
with Holland, 60, 61. the oecetaai; precautioBi far the deienca ef the 
colony beiog neglected, a geoeral manacre of the Eaglitll ia planaed by 
the Indiana, aad eieculed in moit of the lettlenieDtt, 53. a blaodv war 
it commenced with the Indiana, G4. their plantationa ai* attacke<L and 
aurdeierl, 56. a few escape to the woods, where they petiah 



of the coloniei 

■eiie nr John Harvey, the gnrcniot, and atnd him prnoner to England, 
63, 64. he it releaaed b* the king, and teinttalad in bit g overnment, 64. 
it tneeeeded by tar John Berkoey, whoaa wiaa adnnnnliaiion it (■■>• 
dnctive of the besteffiects, ibid, new ptivitegea are pmntad to the calo ny , 
which BoniiriMa undar the itaw govananant, 66. it is atUcfced by tbe 
Indiana, 73. ditconlents are piodneed by granti of lands fioD the cromi. 
it»d. an inmrrection breaks out, and the governor and council are fotced 
to fly, 73 sqq. they apply to &igland fat succour, 76. the rehtlhoa tl 
larmmaled by Ae death of NelhuMl Hacen, 77. the govengr ts i*. 
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imUted, ind in uMmbl]' called, ibid, the modemtioD of iti procaadiag*, 

itnd. general ittte of the coIob; till tbe jtai 16B8, 78. See Coloniei. 
Valcum, nmarkable number o^ in the northeni puts of the globe dw- 

ca«ered bj the Ruwuu, vi. 417. 
Wafer, Lionel, bii account of * peculiar rmce of dinunatiTe Americui, ii. 

377. compiued with siinilu produc^nt in Africa, 277, 378, 
War-une ol the native Americani, tbe Kntimeali and leriDi of, tu 436. 
Willoughlij, air Hugb, nili in leucb of a noith-eait panage lo Inlia, 

TiiL 8. steera along the coait of Nonraj, and doublei the north cape, 9. 

hii ■quadron i< separated in a itonn, and hii ihip driven into an owcore 

barhuir in Riuaiao Lapland, where he and all bu compaDioa are fnweD 

to death, ibid. 
Women, tbe condition of, among tbe native Americtm, vi. 393. are not 

prolific, 395. «re not permitted to join in theii dmokcn feaiti, 369. 

Xerei, Francijco de, Kcretarj to [Hiam, the earlieat writer on hii FetuTUn 

expedition, vii. notei, p. 16. 
Ximeoei, cardinal, hii regalatioiu for the traatcMmt of Ibe IndUai in tbe 

Spiaiih coloniea, vi. 203. 303. patronise* the attempt of Ferdintod 

Magellan '"' 



irbence that province darivei its value, i 



Ion Augna 
lies, p. 16. 



Zooei, the earth hon divided into, by lbs geogiapbj of tbe aocieots, n. 31. 

by whom Gist lO divided, 393. 
Zumtnarraga, Joan da, fint bishop of Heiico, the destrojcr of alt th* 

aitdent reCOTds of the Uniean empire, vii. 29(L 
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AbUL FAZEL, miniatci to Akbcr, lOTerngn of lodosUD, pnbliibci &t 
Ajeen Akberp, viii. 289. and HeeCo-Piidn. noca, p. 65. 

Accainn, & citj built OD Ihsl hier b; Alexutder the great, tiii. iMMca, p. 10- 

Xna of lodiaa chiODoliwy, eipluDcd, viii. DOlei. p. S7. rtmuki on, S8. 

Africa, ^nctal idea of the cotilittcDt of, aikd of its trade, viii. 24B. oi^ 
of the alave trade, 266- 

Agathemeins, hig acconol of tbe iilaod of Taprobane, viiL 191. hii chi- 
ractci of Ptoiemj the geugrapher, mxea, p. 31. 

A][albodsmoa illuttratei the geography of Ptolemj by mapi, liiL mta, 

p.ai. 

Akber, aovereign of Indottao, hta characiar, viii. 289, Dotei, p. 51. 
Albgqoerqiie, AlpboDM), the Portngueie admiral, leiie* Ifae islaiKl of Onant, 

viii. 243. hit operationi oa the Ked wa, 343, 244. 
Aleiasder the great, hii cxteoiive vieiri lupcetiiig ladia. viii. I3B. bii 
aifeditioa to Indii, 13S. hii war with Ponu, 140. how obligtd to 
lehnqniih hii ealerpriae, 141. hit meaiurea for inning a maritime cnai. 
miuiiciUian with India, 143 iqq. hii account of loata coofinued bj 
modeni obaemtioDi, 146. his political viewi in uploriog that coonlrj, 
146, hii meuurei to unite hii Kuropean and Asiatic mbjecti. 147. coO' 
•Muencei of hii death, 151, 1S3. the sufferingi of hii army fium the 
Mnodical raitu, notei, p. S. hit lurpriie at the tides of the Indian Onu, 
7. dtiu built by him in India, 10, II. inteodcd a wrre; of the Caqou 
•ea, IS, 
Aleiaiidria,loi]g the chief wat of commerce with India, viii. 138. tbe 1!^- 
hooie on the Pbaroi erected b; Ptolemy Lagui, 157. mode of cco- 
ducting the silk trade *t (hat port, 173. the Venetians trade there tx 
ulk, 323. and the Florentines, 324. ii snl^ecled to the Turks. 345. 
AlAebra,a mode of calculation not unknown to ihe Brahmi ni, viii. noces, p. 61. 
Allahabad, the modern name of tbe aDcieat cit; of Palibotbra, viii. 154. 
account of thii city by Megiithenei, 166. remaiis of Major Rennell tn 
this subject, nolei, p. 13. 
Aioerica, discovered by Christopher Columbus, viii. 337. the Eait India 
trade a continual drain from its silver mines, 364. origin of (he ibn 
trade, 365. contrast between the uaiivei of America, and of India, wbei 
first discovered, 367. the trade of Europewitheach compared, 268. wu 
obliged to bf coloniied in order lo be improved, 2^. auppliea Eun^e 
with iu product*, io return for manufactures, 270. 
Aoliochui the great, his inroad into ladia, viii. notes, p. 14. 
Antoniaua, Marcus, emperor, aoticeiof an embauy lent by him to the en- 

peror of China, viii. 187. 
Antwerp, greatly enriched by becomiog the staple of the Hanaeitic leagna, , 

Aiabiani, anciently great dealers in ipicet from the Eaat, viii. 170, 171. 
gteat alteratioas ^ected in their mannen by the religioa of Hahonel, 
301,303. tbey conquer l^ypt and Persia, 304. a vimrirfthcircoamcf- I 
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eiil utigttioii, 904, 20S. ue the flnt wbo mratiiin poreeltiD ind tea, 
306, 307. deiivBd tha knawledge of the miri&er'i comptv from Eniupe, 
Dotei, p. 29. maka no icniple to pluadcr tbe canvaiu tnTclling b> 
Mecca, 40. 

Ariilotle, bia political advice to Alexander the great, viii. 147, 148. hi* jut 
defCriplioD of (he Caipiaa Ha, Dotei, p. 17. doubled the upettiencj of 
iDcminging commerce in e well- regulated sUte, 19. 

Aromatici, why moch uaed by the ancieali, riii. 1 70, 

Anian. character or hii Hiuory of the ludiin EipedMon a{ Aleiaoder 
tbe great, iriii. 144. hii account of the commerce of the ancieDti, 174, 
176. inquiry into hli nographical knowledge of India, 177. iithe Gnt 
■ncienl writer who ha!d aoy Vnowlet^e of tlie eutem coait of the great 
pmininla of ludia, 178. his account of Aleiander'i Indian fleet corrobo- 
lated, notee, p. 6. cha/aner of hii Indian Hiilory, ilnd. bia account cf the 
Caspian lea, 17. the placei mentioned in hii Periploi compared wiib 
modeiD lituatioDi and nemei, 26. 

Aril ud uiencM, where lint culliTated, viii. 130. 

Aibeiloa, iu eitravagaat price among the Romans, viii. notes, o. 19. 

Astronomy, teatimonies of^lhe great proGcieacy oftbelndintanim.viii. 314. 
■, greatly enriched by beeomiog a mait for Indian 



■Au^bui|, gi 



Anguilus, emperor, redncei ^i87P* ^ * Boman prorince, Tiii. 162. 
Ayeen Akbery, tccoiiDt of tbe mutual iniercourae of tbe East Indiana by 



Babehnsndel, deri 



L. notes, p. 6. See Sanscreet Uteratare. 



lotes. p. 6. 
Uonc^the 



Hactiia, rise of the kingdom of, and its acquisitions in India, vi 



lactiia, rise of the kingdom of, and its acqn 
overwhelmed by the TsTtara, \S6. notes, p. 
kfrhvat Gets, the pare theology taught in thi 






ully, M., his eismination into the aotiqnity of aatrooomy in India, viii. 31S. 

Bank of Venice, the Snt establishment aC Ibal kind formed in Europe, 
notes, p. 37. 

Barygaia, a coiuidenble emporium on tbe cout of ancient India, ita aitua- 
tion ascertained, viii. 170. 

BaSHin, the city of, founded by the caliph Omar, viii. 206. 

Benares, the peculiar seat of Indostan science and literature, 330. acconnt 
of the observatory there. liii. notes, p. 60. 

Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade between Aleiandiia 
and India, viii. 15S. 

Bemier, M., his sccoont of the Indian chronology, viii. notes, p. 68. 

Bijore, inhabited by a tribe descended from a colony scut there by Alex- 
ander the great, viiL notes, p. 9. 

Boddam, East-India ship, remarkable apeedy voyage of, from Portimonth 
to Madras, viii. notes, p. IB. 

Brahmins, in India, their sacred ritea and high privities, viii. 283. in- 
quiry into the state of scientific knowledge amone them. 309 sqq. their 
religious hierarchy and worship, 333. their great leanung taught them a 
theology superior to the popular luperslition, 333 sqq. their doctrines 
coincide with the leuels of the stoical school, 338. studiooily concealed 
religious truths from the people, 340, 341. 

Brace, the informatioT) his travels aSbrd cimceming the maritime expedi- 
tions of king Solomon, viii. 136, 136. 

Bruges, made the staple of the trade of the Hanaeatic league, viii. 3S7. is 
greatly enriched, 234. 

Bnrrnn Snnker, a class among the Hindoos, described, 330. 

Bytsntine historiaos, m diaracter of, viii. 31 1, 312. 

CaBa, the great trade carried on there, viii. notes, p. 33. 

Cairo, acconnt of the caravan that travals from thence to Mecca, viii. 
notes, p. 39. 

Calecut, reception of Vasco de Oama in that country, viii. 339. 

Call, colonel, his general opinion of the anUqiuty of arta and tmencn in 
IniUa, *iii. notes, p. 53. 
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OMitl, tk« nlnUa pnwtiM if dM Mliaal, tSl, 130, k peedicrly famed 

Ac tniMniiiK nmj iuini, aote*, y. 38. 
Cutm, in ChiB>, ft hxitarj Mtded tbor bj tht nrly Anbt, Tiii. 90S, 
Cf» of Good Hope, rirauDittnca tii&t led to tbe diieoi eiy of a paMoge 

to IniUa thU wm)', viii. SSB. il nid by HerodMni to ha*e baen j i ia ri 

hjMHaethtaidta ib^, 2M. jpipociiaw of tko d aco fg y of ^a pu- 

«»ge bj the PoitngKtc, 371. 
C*T«v«iu, tha origio of, nii. 131. wv« pntccUd and ancaangad aads 

tlw Raman domiaion, 186, 1ST. gmt comaereial nie of, in the CMt, 

S47«m. accaaDlafliMcaRTaMwUch*uitHacca,Bi>let,p.39^ a ob- 

■dcnLle ilaw-tnde earned on by tbc African cararaaa, 41. 
Caaaiui na, enoDeoni opiaioa »t ttw aodBol gco^rapfaen nmcviBuiv, nii. 

lei. uotaa, p.l6Lby«liaaintd<BcrilMdiii mcldeiii times, 1 7. in oiaKa- 

uona,ie. 
Cntea, ar oidcn af ndtty, anunr tfa« naliie Geataoa deaciibed, nit. 377, 

27B. remarki on (he policy and tendeDcy of ihii uraagsaaat, 278 iqi). 

tbeir pocnliar namet, ruAs, and offica deKnbed, aotea, p. 45. 
Cathay, tha aacieDt nnoe of China, Tiii. 23S. 
Ceylon, nqipoaed to bo the uland doKribol by ancient geogn^jbcn wadfi 

the Bane of Ta^obaoa, Tiii. 191. chnadan doRbei pluted tbcfe by 

Pernan minioDuiei, 308. a viiited by Marco Polo, tbe Venetian, 39S. 
CliaidiD, DT John, hia teatiniiinT that die orientak dnived Ite oaa af the 

■aarinar'B compau fimn tha EaropcMB, natea, p. 39. kla acoouit tt tke 

trade of Cafik, 33, 33. 
Chillambnun, deiciiptiaa of tba pagoda then, viii'. 397. 
CUaa, ^ sely conntiy whence ^ Sombb obtaiDtd nlk. viii. in. 

tbrtnish what medium Ibey iei!«i*ed it, 177. bow AetilkworM wax can- 

Tcyed from theace to Ew>pe, 301, 203. ia tiadod to by ibe Arabiaw. 

SOe. fint mention of pMcalain and lea, 307. tba ebnatnn reliyisA m. 

pagated tbaie by Peniaa mitnonariea, 308. bow the nlk of, « 



v»ed to Couttantiiiople, iftet the Greek) were excluded fmoi dw peat of 

Ahxandna, 209. aaUmate of the ChineM pnetice of aBiigaiion, A. bow 

the number of mahometans iucreaie in Chios, 31. a eomiiiercia] intR- 

conne, by lasd, opened batoeen that county and Itiuaia, 43. anaaiBg 

eiportatioB of tealnnu, to Enrape, 43, 44. 
Chitore, the high deacent claimad by the njatia of, viiL nolea, p. 9. 
ChtoDology, Inlian, the four ena of, viii. BotM, |i. 68. rtamd» oa, ibad. 
Cleopatia, value of her famoni pearl ear-riogi, viiL ITS. 
Colckca, tha aneieot pearl fiibeiy there, atill carried oo by tbe Dotefa, 

riii. 177. 
Coloun, Indian, (or dyeing, l£Connta(, viii. uMei, p. 63. 
Cdambm. hit viewi in Aat voyan by which be dwcovered America, vin. 

237. hii reliance on the anthcnty of Man» Pido, the Venetian traveUs-, 

□otea, p. 36. See Gama. 
Coanmatce, the exteuion of, abated the hoatile aentimanta whidi a etwa ed 

tma nation againtt another, viiL 238. anhvomabla opinion of Plato cm- 

ceniiig, notea, p. I S. 
Coansoa law, the oii^n of, tr«e«d, viiL 388. 
Comotin, cape, ii accurately deacribed by Anian, viiL 17T. 
Coipeee, maiiner'i, waa oaknown by the eacient C hina t i. and Aiaba, nU. 

Conalaiituopla, hAea and {dandared by the cnBadert, viii. 318. eiiliiiiieiiMi 
of the Latin empire iheie, 330. ii ccDquered by tha l^uka, and made the 
- itofth ■ - - — 



Conveyancilig, ipecimea of tbe aociaol Indian Myle of, viii. notea, p. 56. 67. 
Coromandel coaat, the inhaliiianii of, alwmya great tnilti^ viii. 197. 
Coaiaaa ladiwplaitea, eoma account of, and of hie cbriitian lupegiapby, 

Tiii. 198. hia account of the ialand of Tapiobane, 199. 
Cotton manntactiuea, evidenee of their not beiog comnoD among Iha Ro- 

■Bana. viii. nolea, p. 30. 

to tha Holy Land, the origin of, traead, and tbor iiaminaniil 
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BfibcU, viiL 214. 316. tht cmuden uquirad the polk; «iid trit of tin 
people whom thejr nbdned, 316. brooght difibeut uijon* uqutiotcd 
witb eacli othei, 236. 
Daraucu, Kccoaiu of the c*i«*ui that InveU torn tfacnM to Mecca, viii. 
Dolea, p. 39. 
' Dami^, the naine of tbat ipecics of atlk manQraeton, vbence deiived. 

yiiiTaaa. 

Saodnlo, Andrei*, the ehuaciec of hii Venetian Cbronicle, viii, notu, 

p. 31, 32. 
D Aanlle, M., bii apiaion a* to tbe cooiw pursued in the (riding vojani 

of king SolDmiia'i ahipi, Ttii. 135. hu> coirectioiu of Ptolemy'iGeograptij 

of luiia, IftS. Gonobontes Neaccbni'i accouot of India, notei^ p. 8. hia 

geograpb; of India controverted by M. Goawlin, 33, 24. 
Daiiiu, the toD of Hntaipei, king of Penia, hii reaurchei into and con- 

qn«U in India, viu. 136, 137. 
Deccan, the ancient Dachano* of Arrian, tiiL note*, p, 36. 
Delta of the Indni, the general (tale of the weathei there, viii. notei, 

p. 4, 6. 
Diamondi, not eo highly eiteemed by tba Eomani a) pearii, viii. note*, 

p. IS. 
Duidonu Siculni, hii hiaioiy of the Indian expedition of Seaoatfii eiamiiwdi 

viii. Dotei, p. 1, 3. 
Dow, colonel, account of bii tranilation of tba Shailar, viiL 311. note*, 

p. 67. hii account of the Indian efaronali^, 59. 
DoirUtabad, the laBie with the audenc Tigua, viii, notei, p, 21. 
Du Halde, hii deicHption of a peruliBr ipeeiei o! ailfc, viii. noto, p. SO. 
Dutch Stale*, became the fiiat mail of the Fntugueie in the trade lo India, 

viiL 263. 
Dye*, Indian, tlie ueellence of, viii. luHea, p. 53. 
£a*t, die legiam of, where arti and leience* were fint^ultitated, viii. 130. 

the inletcDune between diSeient conntcie* how fint carried on, ibid, the 

fint mahtime communication with, from the we*t, 133. See India, 
fclipao, how calculated by the BrshmiDS of India, viii. 316, 317. 
Kgypl, ancient prejudice- of die inhabitant* igainat any intwcoune with 

forei^Dera, viii. 132. bow the Egyptiuubecameacoromerciil people, 133. 

the cily of Alenandrii boill, 138. the icat of governmeni fiied there by 

Ptolemy Lagui, 157. intercoune between the city of Berenice and India, 

168. iu opuleac« derived from iu commerce with the eut, 159, 160. 

is reduced to a Roman province, 162. manner of conducting [be *ilk 

trade at the port of Aleiindria, 173. conqueat of, by the Arab*. 204. 

theVenetiao>reurttoAleiandriaforiilk,222. and the Ii'lorentine*, 234. 

commercial- view of the countriei, '.!32. is lubdued by the Tn^, 346. 

how the Indian trade hu been conducted through that country al dif< 

fereot timet, note*, p. 14, IS. 
Elagabuloi, the fint Roman empemc who wore ulk, viii. 173. 
Elepbanta, iiland, account of the ancient pagoda there, viii. 295. 
Ellore, general account oF the pagoda* there, viii. note*, p, S3. 
E*op'* yablei, the origin of, traced, viii. note*, p. 66. 
Ethics, lUle of. in India, viii, 31 1, 312, 
Europe, a review of the aUte of, at the time of the lubvenioD of the Greek 

empire, 329 sqq. eiteniive operation of the commercial gemui of, 366. 

the European* receive the prDdacli of America, and aupply it with ma- 

nofacturca, 369. the eaporlatioo of silver lo India, how beneficial' lo 

Europe, 270, 271. importance of ihe discovery of the passage lo India 

nuodlhr cape of Good Hope, 371. 
Faquin, of India, Doite trade with devotion in their pilgrimage*, viii. 216. 

Doles, p. 33. brief acconnl of. 46. 
Figure*, arithmetical, originally derived from India, viii. 313. 
Five Genu, an ancient Sinskreel poem, account of, viii. notes, p. 66. 
Floreoee, rise of the stale of, by manufaelurei and the banking bauae**. 
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Tiii. 2M> > commcTciml treaty cimchided witk Egypt, 225. nibdmij of 
the initnictiaas to tbeir ambuudoTB to the SoltUs, nolet, p. 34. 
Gatnt, Vasco de, hli voyage from Lisboa to India, (iii. 336, 239. 

Gangei, account of that river by major RenDell, viii. nolet, p. 12. 

Geoo^ motiTcs that >limulale(l the Oenoese to tusiat in tnbitrting the Latia 
empire at ConsluiliBDple, viii. 320. the dToat advautagei thejr deitTcd 
ham thii meuure, 222. character of the Genoese goveniment, ibid, ibr 
G«nae« eipeUe4 from all their Gredan leUlemenli bj the Tnilu, 239. 
character ai, by Nicephonu Grtgoras, notea, p. 33. 

GeDti],M. te, hii accouiit of the Ii^iaD Chrawilogy, viii. notei, p. 50. 

Gcntooi, are llnhmiat aod lliDdoos. 

Gibboa, Mr, the noman biatoriaa. (eatJinaDy in favoui of hi* acciuacj, viii. 
notes, p. 27. 

Gonelin, hi, cbaracler of hia geography of the Greek* aaalywd, viii. aotn. 
p. 23. 

Greek), their aatiDnal piide at the time of Aleiaoder the gmiX, viii. 147, 
bow they attained the breediag of nikwonna under the eiopiiar Joati- 
niao, 201. are ihut out from, the port of Aleiajidria by tbe mabonedan 
Arabi, 204. tbe Greek empire conquned by Mahomet the Kcood, 229. 
origiti of the aooent mylbology of, 327. how they *ere dcpn«ed of Bac- 
Iria, notes, p, 14. 

Gum Lacca, natural history of, and il< uses in manufactare, Tiii. nolei, 
p. 64. 

Halbed, Mr., bit accoant of the Sanikreet literature, viiL nates. 55. 

Hanno commanded the only voyage for discoTCTj undertaken by any of the 
ancient atatei in the MediteiraseaD, viii. notn, 43. 

Haoaeatic Itagne. formed, and the itaple Exed at Bruges, viii, 227. 

Hasiingi, Mr., govemor~eener<d of Bengal, his attentioa to fbrmiDs a code 
ofHltidoolaHi, viii. 2§0. 

Heeto-Padei, or amiciJile inslmctian, an ancient Sanskreet compoBtian, 
account and chaiacter of. viii. Dotei, p. 66. 66. 

Herodotui affirms the cape of Good Hope to have been paswd by soma Hie- 
niciaa vessels, viii. 254. Lis hiatory of Seustrii examined, nota, p. 1. 
bis nnaatisfactoiy account uf the tides in the Red sea, 7, 8. his just de- 
scription of the Caquan aea, 1 7 ■ 

HiiMlaoi,thatpeapleexactly described in the accoant of the Indian expedi- 
tion of Alexander the great, viii. 146. their lour orders, o '— ■■- 

_. ■>. . . „»_ . ., polipj ,nd - 

antiquity, ■ 
, idicial code, 291. state of scietices amoog 
them, 308 sqq. their religious tenets and prsuticei, 331 sqq. ihcii ia- 
fleiible adherence to their reli^on,aud castes, notes, p. 31. their names, 
ranks, and offices of their several castes described, 44 sqq. their tena- 
plea, 52. 

Hiiam, king of Tyre, asosti king Salomon in his naval ondertakiius, nS. 
135. 

Ilippalus, captain of an Egyptian vessel, avails himself of the n 

History, authentic, the period of, extremely limited, viii. 129. is mioate in 

the recorda of blood, but silent as to the pTOsreia of ueful arts, 166l 
Hydaspes, river, a onmerous fleet assembled uiere by Alexander the great, 

Hy^hasis, river, the utmost limit of Alexander tbe great'i pitigrcn in India, 

India, the first naval cunmunication with, Iran the west, viii. 133. tbe 
trade of the Pheniciuis with, bow conducted, 134. naval eipediliaB of 
the Fenians to. 137. conqnesU of Uirius HyUaspes in, ibid. Aleaandna 
for many centuries the chief teat of trade with, 138. expedition of Alex- 
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toitt the emt to, 140. flouncing lUte of ibe connliy nt th&t ume, 
140, 141. Aleiaudei'g voyage down tbe Indui, 142. political >Ute of 
the country U thaldme, 144, 145. Aleiinder'i viewiln tliii eipeditiou, 
14& expedition of SeUaciu, one of ihe ■uccenora of Aloxutder, 162. 
embassy ol Heguthene* In, 153. conquesti of Ihe Baclnan priocea in, 
166. remaiiu >ller«uil undistBrhed by EuropMiu, until tbe cape of 
Gonl Hope wu doubled by the Fortugnew, 157. a commetcia) uter- 
COBEK eitabliihed with Kgypt, ibid, how Rome tt as luppUed with eutsrn 
comniDditiBs, 164, advantage token of tbe moiuoans, in aailiog from the 

S;nlf of Arabia to the Malabar cout, 167. it« commodiliei, articles of 
luory, 1^. (pice* and aromatici, l7tJ. precioua stonei, 171. lilk, 173. 
geaerel view of it* export* and import*, 17G. ciHnpariaan between the 
ancient and modem tiade with Inaia, 176, 177. d'Anville'a conecliona 
of Plolemj'a geognphjr of, 1B5. tbe trade by catavani protected and 
enconiaged by tbe Roman*, 1S6, 187. the iobabitants oT the CorDniande] 
coaal alwaya great trader*, 196. the account given of India by Coama* 
IndicD^eaatei, 1S8. the Romaai rivalled in the Indian tmde by the Per- 
nan*, 199. the Italian itates engaged in the Indian trade, 211. account 
or the Indian trade by Blatino Sanudo, 235. comparative view of Ihe 
lodiaii trade, u carried on by diffennt nation* at different timea, 231. 
a direct voyage to India effected by tbe POrti^ucie, 238, 339. Ihe staple 
of tbe FOrtonete trade ettabliihed at the city of Haiicca, 343. a com- 
mercial empue eslabliahed in the eait by tlie l^>^tngDele, 346. how it 
came to pan thai the diicovery of a direct navigation lo India was re- 
•ened for modern timea, 252 aqq. the conduct of ancient and modern 
navigator* to Ihe ea*t, compared, 354. the price* of Indian commodities 
greally reduced by the opening a direct comiauaicatian with India, 257. 
the Indian trade a continnal drain of American lilver from Europe, 264. 
contraat belween the state of the natives of India and America, when tint 
diacovered, 266,267. tbe trade of Europe with each, compared, 267 »|q. 
Ibe niver eiported to India contiibutBi to enrich instead of impoveriabing 
Eujooe, 270, 371, importance of tbe discovery of the pwaa^e to India 
round the cape ofGood Hope to Europe, 371. their division into caste*, 
377. tbe perfection of Indian mKnufacturea accounted for. 379. the gene- 
ral tenma of land there, 264. cbaraclcr of the Hindoo code of laws. 291. 
generul account of the Pagoda*, 293. (brtrene*. 399. mechanic arts, 300. 
rilerature, 301 *qq. their *ciancei, 308 *qq. their religious tenets, 321 
*qq. origin of Buper*tition, 323. the pure theok^ of the Brabmiu*. 334. 
general reflection* formed on the preceding review of the eutem naliooa, 
341 *qq. examination of Ibe improbabilitiei attending the suppoaed ex- 
pedition of Seaotlrit to India, note*, p. 1, 3. remark* on the weather- 
there, 4, 6. remark* of the naval expedition of Nearchu*, 7. pecnliari- 

■ea, 10. major Rennell's account of the river Ganges, 12. endeavoufi to 
ascertain the lituation of the ancient city of Palibothra, 12, 13. how the 
Indian trade has been carried on through Egypt at different limes, 14, 
15. erroneous descriptions of the Caspian sea by ancient writer*, 16, 17. 
Deccan, the ancient Dncbanoa of Arrian, 25. the use of the mariner'a 
compan learned by the easterns from the Europeans, 3S. the Genloo* 
inSeiible in their religion, 31. computed number oF mabomedaos in In- 
dia, ibid, eilenaive circulation of eastern goods by the caravana, 39. 
tbe natives of India the earliest known people who were civiliied, 277. 
tbe mannen and custom* of the native* influenced by the mahomedan 
and European intruden, 47. account of tbe Sauikreet til 
the Heelo-Fadei, GS. the Fiv ^ - '" ■'- '" " "' 
men of Indian conveyancing, E 
explained, 58, 69. 
Indicum, of the ancients, the same wilh modem indigo, v 



p. 53. 
Indigo, th 



}, the several ki 
p.'^64. 
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r, puKd b; Alaxtoder tin ptal, tiii, 140. Us vojag* down 



TuUretl of manej 

chronolo^cml vlAw of, ibid. 
IUI7, riie of the cannmcrcul lUtei oT, 210. they impoit the productions of 

India, 211. tha profits the; resped ftom the cnindes, 317. Se« Venice. 

GeDoft, etc 
Iliaerariesarthe Roman em^re, how formed, viii. Botes, p. 21, 32. 
Jt.1t, Minor, of Marco Polo, ascertained, viii. ootes, p. AS. 
Jeaiub, a city built on that river by Alexander the great, Tiii. notes, p . I<7. 
JenliioioD, Anthony, the first modern (laTellcr who gira • jml deacnplira 

of the Caspian sea. viii. notes, p. IT. 
JcsBwant Sing, his letter to Aurenj^ebe, coDtaining a character of smltan 

Akber, viii. notes, p. 61. 
Jewels, liieir great use and high estimation among tha ancienta, viii. 172. 
Jews, wbea thev eSected a comniercial iulerconrse with India, viii. 135. 

inquiry into the maiitime commerc* of king Sidomon, ilnd. their coan- 

roerdal effort teimiuated in hii reign, 136. 
Joanna of Navarre, her eiclamatioo at the wealth of the <atf of Brogt*. 

Julius Cesar, bis magnificent preient to Servilia.the mother of Brutns, 172. 

his ignorance of tbe British tides, notes, p. 7. a general anrvej at Ibe 

whole Bomaa emjure undeitaken by him. ii. 
Justin, obaervatiinu on his account of the progress made by Seleucaa ia 

India, viii. notes, p. 11, 13. 
Justinian, empBror, how he introduced tbe ulkworm into the Greek cb- 

Land, the general tenures of, in India, viii. 284, notea, p. 48. specsBwa 

from sn ancient grant of, 56, 57. 
Latitudes, how ascertained by the uident geogrmphers, viiL 193. were man 

readily deterDiined by them than longitudes, 193, 194. nutes, p. 25, 36. 
liSwyers, European, the style of, compared with that of the easlcm Pnoditi, 

viii. notes, p. 56, 67. 
Leibniti, his acconnt of the instmetions given to the FloieotiDe ambaasadais 

to the soldao of E^pt, viii, oDtea. p. 34. 
Logic and melapfaysics, stale of, in India, viii. 310. 
Longitudes of places, how detennined by ancient gaographen, viiL 193. 

notes, p. 25, 26. 
Magellan effects a pauage for the East Indies westward frnm Amciica, 

»ii. 361, 362. 
Mahabsrat, an ancient Indian epic poem, account of. viii. 302 sqq. cx- 

tiMta from. 303 sqq. 
Mahmond of Gamah, the vast fleet that oppoaed his invaaian of India, *ni. 



Mahomet the second, emperor of the Torka, aubdoes the Gteaaa cmpiM, 

viii. 329. 
Mahadel, M., hii proob of the ignoraace of the ancienla a* to th* Dalnie of 

■ilk. viii. taKia, p. 20. 
Malabar c»ast, probable derivation of its name. viii. 198, 199. how mea- 

lioned bv the Arabian writer*. 307. 
MaUccB, the city of, rendered tbe it^le of tbe trade carried 00 in th* East 

by the Portuguese, viii. 243. 
Mufdive islands, probable derivation of thoir name, viii. 199, 
Man. a review of his progreaa in aociil life, viii. 382. 
Manufactures. Indian, the perfection of, accounted for, viiL 279. 
Maps, none prior to those formed to illustrate Ptolemy's geogiafhy have 

reached modem limes, viii. 192. 
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Uarco Folo, tha VeoetiM, ftcconni of hit travels, mi. 22S, 339. otj««tioiu 

to bii reluioni, >iid viadication of them, nolea, p. 34, 35, 36. 
Sfanailles optsm & Uade wilh CDutaatinople ftu Indian commodilica, Tiii. 

312,213. 
Mnuoudi, tlic Arabian, hii account of India, itii. 38. 
Alecca, the temple there Tuited ai well b; commercial ai by devout pU- 

giima, viii. 214, 315. the pilgrimages to, cootributed greatl; lo hcilitate 

Irade, 349. accoont of the cararani which visit the letnple there, notes, 

p. 39 iqq. 
Medici, Cosmo de', a Florentine merchait, negotiates a commercial treaty 

with Egypt in favour of his conn trymeo, viii. 224. 
Aledilemnean sea, the chief seal of ancient commerce, viii. 363. 
Blegaathenes, his embany from Selencus king of Syria to India, viii, 153, 

163. hii account of India, 164. 
Wocenigo, doge of Venice in the GReenth centniy, his account of tha naval 

streogth of that republic, viii. notes, p. 37. 
IVIonkiib annalists, a chaiacUr of, viiL 212, 

JtloDsoons, the Qrat application of them in voyage* lo India, viii. 167. 
Sloaes, the books of, the most ancient and genuine record of the early ages 

ofthe world, viii. 139. 
Ilnsiris, a port on the coast of Malabar, frequented by ancient navigatna in 

the Indian trade, viii. 168. 
Mythology of the Greeks, the natural ori^n of, viii. 327. 
Nadir Shah, general review of his Indian expedition, viii. notes, p. 5. 
Nagan of Ptolemy, its latitude according to d'Anvilla, viii. 188. 
Navigation, origin of, traced, viii. 131, 132. where £rst cultivated, 132. 

how introduced among the Egyptians, 133. 
Ifearchus commands the naval expedition of Alexander the great down the 

Indus, viii. 143. remarks on, notes, p. 6, 7. 
Nicephorus Gregoras, his character of the Genoese at Constantinople, viii, 

Niehbuhr, his evidence in Tavonr ofthe European origin of tha mariner's 

compass, viii. notes, p. 30. 
Omar, csliph, founds the city of Baaora, viii. 205. 

Onnui, the island of, seized by the Portuguese, viii. 243. deacriptioD of, ibid. 
Oude, nabob of, the great probability of disputes between him aod the 

Seiks, viii. Dotes, p. 4. 
Pagodas of India, general account of, viii. 393. notes, p. 62. are placed with 

astronomical precision, 59, 60. 
PslibothrB, endeavoun to ascertain the sitaatiDa of that dty, viii. notes, 

il3, 13. 
yra, W whom, and on what occasion, built, viii. 164. its stnpendoDS 
ruins, 1^, its present state, ilnd. 

Panjab, progreia of Alexander the great through that country, viii. 140. 

Papyrus, occaiinn of its being disused for writing on, viii. notes, p. 32. 

Parchment, when first used for the record of charters and deeds, viii. notes, 
p. 32. 

Pariars, the moat contemptible race of men in India, viii. notes, p. 31, 45. 

Patna, evidences of its not being the ancient city of Palibothra, viii. notes, 
p. 13. 

Pearls, their high estimation am(ing the Romans, viii. 172, were dearer 
than diamonds, notes, p. 19. 

Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople, granted to the Geitoese on the 
tnbvenion ofthe l^tio empire there, viii. 231. the Genoeae expelled by 
Ihe Tuiis, 229. , 

Pertia, how the commerce between that conntrr and India was conducted, 
viii. 160, 161. vigorouacultivation ofthe India trade, 199. the silk trade 
ei^rossed by the I'enisns, 300. their extortiooi introduce the nlkwoim 
to Europe, 201. is conquered by the Arabs, 205. Nestoiian churches 
planted there, 308. amount of the ravenae of the Persian monsrchi from 
Herodotus, notes, p. 3. inslanees of their andent aversion lo the aea, 10. 
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PKiJtai. HacedoniiD, bow fwnnd bj Akxanlei ibe giemt, iniu I4S. 
~' ' ' tbcT apeiMd *. cammucul inteicoune witb ImliA. mL 

bj HerodMns lo bs*a pMwd tb> ope of Good Hope, 



Fbraiuiiu, how tbcv apeiMd *. cammucul 
cud b; III 



154. 

Fhilnsophy, the cnra (or luperatitian, viii. 321. 
PilgiiDiigai to Ibe Holj Land, uDdcrtskeo u well fiom ccnuuercUl ■■ bm 

pioui motirei, i iii. 215. accoaal of tbe pUgrimi^ to Mecca, aofts. 

Pilpaj't holes, the oiigiaof, traced, liii. uotei, p. 66. 

PImo, hu politicil objectioDi lo commeroe in k weU-iegDlUed ommcn- 
weallh, »ui. ootei, p. 20. 

Plin; tbe elder, bis ileDder knowledge of India, Tiii. 179. bi* aceoant of 
the ialuid of Tiprobaoe, 190. obeernlion* on bi* acaiont of ibe ptogi^ 
ofSeleucuaiDlndia, note*, p. 11. 

Pompooiui Mela, hii ucount of tbe iiUnd of Ta^tmbuie, viiL 190. and of 
the Caipiaa aea, nata, p. 17. 

Porcelaio, Ibe first mention of, bv Atabiao tnnllera, viii. 206, 207. 

Ponugd, ciicuTutances thai led the Portoguew to the discnei; of ibe 
capo of Good Hi^, viii. 23B. twoioui exettions of the Pnrti^iMM to 
CDllime the eastern trade, 241. the; aim at a monopolj of Ibe trade In 
tbe eut. 243. eMablisb a commercial empire in the eait, 246. tbeir ac- 
tivitj in exploring the eailero coualriei, 255. tbey drive the VenMEun 
oat of Ihe European marketi, bj redudng the piicea of India goods, 368, 
how th^ remaiEKtd so long in Ihe eictuaivs peuessioo of tbe Ittdiaa 
trade, 261. are rivalled at length in the Indian ocean by tbe Datch, 363. 
and by tbe English, ibid, repulse the efTorts of Solyman the magnificent 
to dnve them {ran India, 273. their intercoum witb infidels licensed bj 
■ papal bull, notes, p. 33. 

nmis, apposes the progress of Alexander tbe great in India, viiL 140. re- 
mains steady lo the Macedonian interest. 16S. 

Poloci. the discovery of the silver mines of, the first permanent looiee of 
wealth derived bj Spain from America, viii, 268. 

Ptolemy, Ibe geographer, estimate of hit scientific knowledge, viii. 180. 
established geography upon its proper principles, IB I. his accounts of tbe 
continent of India examined, 162. hu gec^raphy of India adjosted by 
that of modem limes bj M. d'Aoville, 1B3. instances of his eiactneaa ia 
same poaitiooi, 188. hia account of the island of T^irobaiie, 191. bis 
diaracter, by A^athemerut, note*, p. 21. bis geographical errors, 32, 
from what materials be compoeed his seo^ph^ of India, 37. 

Ptolemy Lagtu, estabHibe* tbe seat of Uie Egyptian government at Alu- 
andna, and erects the lightbonte on the Pharos, viii. 167- 

Ptolemy Pbiladelpbns, piqects a grvid canal to hciUlate the intercotirae 
between Egypt and India, viii. I6S. found* tbe dly of Berenice, ibid. 

Pultanah, the ancient Plithania of Arrian, viii. note*, p. 21. 

Ramuuo detects the geographical error* of Ptoleiny, viii. oola*, p. 23, 

Haynal, Mbi, character of his History of Ihe East and West udiei, viii. 
271. 

Red tea, derivation of ibe name, and the different applicatioQa af itby the 
ancients and the modems, viii. notes, p. 8. 

Religion and superstition discriminated, viii. 323. 

Renandot, M.. his translation of the eaitem voyage of two mabamedam, 
from the Arabic, vindicated from the charge of imposition, viii. note*, p. 
27.28. 

Raanell, major, his illustratinn* of the Indian expedition of Aleiaader tbe 
great, viii. 143. Doles, p. 3. 10. his account of tbe liver Gangs, 13. 
remark* on hia account of the situatiaa of Ihe city of Palibotbra, 13. hn 
opinion of the Egyptian navigation examined, 16, 16. 

Bhitkocolura, the ancient port of communication between Pbeoicia snd 
India, viii. 134. 
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164. in importi (ram (hence, ulicla of I111U17, 169. tpict*, 170. pre- 
Cimuitonei, 171. nlk, 172,173. renwined igDonnt of the unire or pra- 
ductiOD of nlk, 174. how the breeding silkwormf was iDtroduced into the 
eaitem empire, 201. conwquence* of the Ramvi empire being diMolved 
by the bu-baiiaog, 336. how the itinerariet of tlie empi:e were Fom«d, 
iKitei, p. 21, 33. 
R111B&, a commercial inteimnru bv Iknd opened between thit countir 
and China, viii. uolet, p. 42. 

ilvoti of Indoitaa, inqniiiy into the teaare by which the* hold ikeir posBU- 

■ion.. viii. nota, p. 4B, 49. 
SBcoatiia, an ancient ladiin dramatic poem, account of, viii. 304 sqq. 

Sacolectu, the minea of, in Meiico.impurtanceof the diuoveiy of, to Spain, 
viii. 266. 

Saint Cmii, baron de, observationi on hii Critique dea Hiatorieni d'Alex- 
andre le Grand, viii. notei, p. U. 

Samarcand, b; what name known to Aleiander the great, viii. 139. ita la- 
titude, aa ascertained by d'Anville, 188. 

Sandracottiu. an ItMlian prince,hii revolt against and treaty with Selenciu, 
king of Syria, viii. 153. 

Saoskraet liltratore, a sew acquiaition, viii. notes, p. 54. Mr. Hatfaed'a ac- 
count of, 55. 

Sanndo, Maiioo, hia account of the Venetian trade with India in the four- 
teenth ceMutj, viii. 335. 

Sciencea and aits, where first cultivated, viii. 130. a view of the itate of, in 
India. 308. 

Scylai, of Cananda, his naval eipeditian to India, viii. 137. gives fabulous 
accounts of ttie country, ibid, why his voyage is not meatioiied by 
Arriaii, notei, p. 6, 

9eapoya, modern, establiahed upon the same principle with the phalani of 
Pgniaoa formed by Aleiander the great, viii. 149. 

Seiks of India, probabilily of disputes between them and the Bfitiih, viii. 
note), p. 4, their aituation and character, ibid. 

ScUdciu, the aacceaaoi of Aleiander, his eipedition to Indie, viii. )62. ob- 
lervationa on, notesi p. II. 

Selim, sultan, the conqueror of tiie nwmelukes, hia attention to the advan- 
tage* of the Indian commerce, viii. 272. 

Semiramia, the vast fleet that opposed her invanon of India, viii. notes, p. 6. 

SeraMelropolia.ofPtolemy, ita latitude according lod'Anville, viii. 188. 

Seringham, deacriotion of the pagoda there, viii. 39fl. 

Sesostris, king of Kgypt, the linl who rendered the Egyptians a conunetcial 
people, viii. 133. improbabilitiea attending hia supposed eipedition to 
and couqueat of India, notes, p. 1, 3. 

Shorter, some account of. viii. 31 1. notes, p. 56. 

Sielcdiba, account given of this island by Coimai Indicopleustes, viii. 199. 

Silk, iti high estimation among the Romans, viii. 172. 173. the trade (or, 
engrossed by the Peruana, 200. silkwomis obtained and cultivated by 
the Greeks, 201. account of the Venetian and Florentine trade for silk, 
222, 223. iniorance of the ancients as to ita production, notes, p. 20. 
why disliked by the Turks, ibid. 

Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the East India trade, 
riii. 264. Europe, how enriched by its eiportation, 270, 271. 

Sins Metropolis, of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. d'Anville to ascertun its 
situation, viii. 186. 

Slave trade, modem, the origin of, viii. 265. is largely carried on by the 
African caiivans, viiL notes, p. 39. 

Solomon, king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, viii. 135. 
builds Tadmor in the Desert, 1 64. 

Solyman the magnifcenl, his efforts to drive the Portuguese from India. 
viii. -272, 273. 

Soul, description of, from the Mababarat, viii: 310. 

Spain, how that country happened to have the advantage and bononi of 
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dUcoveriitt Am«tk*, viiL 237. gold and diver the on) j pnfiuble mnicks 
they ronnd in Ameiica, 2ti8, an obliged to colouie in order to impiore 
tbnr diKoraief, 269. 

8f»ee> end anmiuici, why much used b; tbe (mdenti, viii. 170. *ait 
modern coinuBptioa of them, afiO. 

Stnbo, hii obKoie knowlei^ of India, liii. 178, 179. hU <cc)iBnt of the 
uUnd of Taprdbuie, 189, 190. bii free eipoutioa of ukcient thaolwT. 
339. deniei that Sesosliis ever ealertd India, notei, p. 2. eiideDce of nil 
tleader knowing of lodim, IS. hiiaccouDt of the Cupian lea, 17. how 
hejtutifiei hi> □eglectorHippaithiu,21. hii ■ccaunt of the jralons Can- 
tioB with which the Indian women wen Raided, 47. bii accooDt of tbe 
uicieiit dyn*. 53. 

Sumatra, ihe isluid of, visited bj Che early Aiabiam, viiL 206. wai the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, natei, p. 85. 

Supentiiian and religion diacriminated, viii. 323. ori^a of utpeiMition, 325, 
336. progreia of, 326. picture oTonental inpentilian,-328, 339. philo- 
Bopbv fatal to, 337. 

S&rya Siddh&nta, the ideotifical merit of that ancient oiieDlal compoaitiaB. 
viii. Dolei, p. 60, 61. 

Sylla, vut quaatide* of ipicei conmned in hit funeral pile, vtiL 170. 

iMmoi is the Deaert, b; whom built, and (or what purpose, viiL 164. its 
(tDpendout rains, I6S. ill preeent itate, ibid. 

Tamerlane, bb judidous dunce of Ihe leaun for his Indian campaign, viii. 
noiet, p. 6. 

Taprabvie, Strabo'i account of that island, viiL 189, 190. Hiaj's account 
of it, 190. Ptolemy'i account of it, 191. appeara to be the island of Cey- 
lon, ibid, accountgivenof Ibis island by Coamai lodicopleostca, 199. 

Tatta, great drought there, viii. notes, p. 6. rait nnmbers of veisela fot 
water-curiage there, 6. 

Tea, has within a century become a DCcetaan of life in many parta of Eu- 
rope, Tiii. notes, p. 43, 44. amazing annual impcilation of, 44. 

Tea-tree, finl mention of, by Aiabian [ravellen, viii. 206, 207. 

Tides of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, viii. notes, p. 7. 



I^BOsmigration ofiouls, the easlem doctrine of, explained, viiL 336. 

Tuiki. their ecruplei concerning the wearing of ulk, viii. notea,p.20l 

Tyre, tbe beat account of tbt commercial transactions of that dty to be 
found in the prophet Ezekiel, viii. note*, p. 3. 

Vasa Murrhioa, of I^ny, inquiry into Ihe nature and compouUon of, vuL 
nutea, p. 30. 

Venice, Sn( riie of, ai a commercial stale, viii. 210. Coiutankiwmle taken, 
in conjunction with Ihe cruuders, 21fl. Ihe Venetians engage laigtly in 
the trade and manufacture of silk, 219. tbe Latin empire in the eaat s>^ 
verted, 220. [he Vcnetiaos siipplaated in tbe trade wilb Conatanlim^le 
by tbe Genoeie, 2U1. they setlJe a trade with Alexandria, 222, 223. ac- 
count of the Venetian trade with India in the fourteenth cenluir, 22S. 
travels of Marco Polo, 228. their trade extended by the Tarka sobdaiog 
the Greek empire, 229, 230. remarki on their trade for Indian goods, 
231. evidencei of Ihe great wealth they acquired by this trade, 234. 
alarm taken at tbe direct voyage to East India by Vaaco de Gama, 24). 
measurea prosecuted by the VtoetiaDs to check Ihe progress of tbe Por- 
lugnese in the East, 244, 246. the Porlugueae supplant them in Ihe En- 
ropean market, by reducing the prices i^ Indian goods, 2&B. the gieal 
extent of their trade, ""<— - ■" 'i— i— i- -' i^— :~ >i.. c_> /—^..a _j 
any in Europe, ibid. 
teeoth centnry, 37, 3b. 

Ulug beg, bis astronomical tables, viii. 188. 

Vi^l, a good natural hiitoriao, u well ai a dewaiptive poel. viiL noiai, 
p. 20. 
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Volney, U., kia KcouDt o( the cttmel, Tiii. notei, p. 39. ud of the cariTi 

from DamucuB to Mecca, 3S, 40. 
WUford, lieatetunt, his eiaminitioa of Arriao'i PBiiplui by modem nam 

and aituatioiu, liii. nalea, p. 21. 
Wilkins, Mr., accoaut of hii Dasalacioa of tho Hceto-pad«s, Tiii. not! 

p. 65, 56. 
Women, the jcaloua ncliuiou of, in India, nbeiice derived, riii. doU 

p. <7. 
WuUi, charaiCUr of an ode tramlated from, viii. note!, p. 56. 
Zemiodan, their office in the gaTemment of Indoiian, viii. notes, p. 49. 



TBB END or THE EIOHTH VOLUME. 
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